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} vou want vour pictures to 
be outstanding, take care in 


selecting vour film. 


No film has wider applicability 
than Ayfa's Superpan Supreme. 
Its high speed gives your cam- 
era great versatility. Its  bal- 
anced emulsion produces a wel- 


come brilliance outdoors 


melts all harshness under arti- 
ficial heht. 





Careful, brother... careful! 


Get Superpan Supreme today. 
Try it over a wide range of sub- 
jects. And see if vou're not gen- 
uinely pleased with the results. 








It’s available in rolls, packs and 
35mm. spools and cartridges. 
Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. Made in U.S.A. 








Agta 








SUPERPAN SUPREME 






FILM 
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A SMILE IN THE DABh 


Final test of every Defender Product is in the user's darkroom 
.in your darkroom. Evidence of the results is in the smiles 
. in your smile . . . as the print from a favorite negative 
emerges in the developer. 


Even then, in the dim light of your safelight, you can see 
that here, in Velour Black for instance, you have found a paper 
that brings out every bit of skill and care you took in making 
the negative. Every play of light and shade you saw through 
your camera finder... everything your film caught ... shadows 
on your enlarging easel, but vibrant reality in the final print. 
Iges. | And Velour Black is typical of every Defender Product—Film, Enlargements of you faverist segetiecs on 


ton, Velour Black will add cto the thrill of print 


Paper or Chemical. All are dependably uniform—manufactured making. 25 different surfaces to choose from— 
S.A. . 8 in 4 degrees of contrast. Write for FREE 
. with laboratory control to laboratory standards—to make your folder, or ask your dealer. 


darkroom work more pleasurable. 


sand 


ESTER, N. Y. 
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HS?P REFRACT-C 








GRAIN 





TRADE MARE 


The Physical Developer | 


UN IQUE e e e First, because it satisfies the most exacting 


requirement of professionals and advanced amateurs, secondly, 


because it is so simple and easy to use that beginners are assured 


of good results ... No matter how much or how little you know, 


this developer will help you enjoy “truly better photography”... 





WESTON FILM SPEED RATINGS FOR REFRACT-O-GRAIN 


Weston Ratings Dev. Time 

Day- Tungs- at 70° 

light ten for .8 gamma 
Eastman Panatomic X 8 6 8 
Eastman Plus X 20 12 11 
Dupont Superior Pan 12 8 12 
Dupont Micropan 4 3 7 


Agfa Superpan Supreme 32 20 15 
Agfa Ultra Speed Pan 40 24 15 
Agfa Fine Grain 

Plenachrome 16 5 12 











$1.85 for 40-ounce bottle 


($2.65 for the complete Refract-O-Grain Devel- 

oping Kit, including Refract-O-Grain Devel- 

oper, 1-lb. can of Chrome Alum, I-qt. can of 

Tropik Fixer. Prices slightly higher in the West.) 
s 


FREE FACTUAL DATA 


Full details in booklet, “Physical Development and 
Modern Photography” by Herbert C. McKay. F.R. P.S. 
Write for your free copy. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY 


4510 EAST SEVENTY-FIRST STREET « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
F _ Manufacturers Of Fine Graphic Arts Products For Over. Half A 


* Physical development with a single 
solution. 


* Negatives appear as positives by re- 
flected light. 


* Full gradation is preserved, retaining 
detail and tonal quality of contact prints. 


* Quicker than “chemical” fine-grain de- 
velopment; films completely processed 
(including fixing) in from 15 to 23 minutes. 


* No grain-clumping in enlargements up 
to 20 or 30 diameters. 


* When used with Chrome Alum and 
Tropik Fixer, films have hard surface 
that is not easily damaged. 






Camera Clubs 


If you are desirous of 
scheduling an evening 
devoted to the subject of 
“Physical Development,” 
we will arrange to send 
complete details. 
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for the first time you can get a fine 
ALL METAL ENLARGING EASEL 


with the advanced constant center design 


at ‘7° 


The INDSOR EASEL 


Here’s something every photographic enthusiast wants, at a 
price that fits the most modest darkroom budget. 


It’s an enlarging easel that has all the features you would ex- 
pect from a costly model, including the most advanced constant 
center design, which insures correct margins at all times. 


It’s a durable and beautiful piece of precision workmanship 
that is just as efficient as it looks, and is built for a lifetime 
of service. It won’t rust, warp or tarnish, because it’s made 
of special metal alloys. It’s easy to use—easy to adjust—has 
a faultless, slip-proof method of paper placing, and smooth, 
positive movement of the wide masking blades. 











HERE ARE THE DETAILS: 
ALL METAL CONSTRUCTION @ 


rustproof, warp-proof, tarnish-proof. 
CONSTANT CENTER DESIGN ®@ 
with fixed paper stops for 5x 7, 8x 10, 
11x 14, and smaller and intermediate 
stops. 

FOCUSING SURFACE ® 11x 14, in 
white matt finish which is baked in. 
Can be washed clean with soap and 
water. 

MASKING BLADES ® have smooth, 
positive movement, are always per- 
fectly aligned. Borders 1g inch to 144 
inches. 

SELF LOCKING ®@ masking frame 
locks automatically when lifted for 
paper placement. 

EASILY READ RULES ® black num- 
bers on contrasting surface. Measure 
both from center of paper outward, and 
from corners inward. 

NON SKID ® ribbed rubber bands on 


easel bottom prevent slipping. 


AND THE PRICE IS ONLY $7.50 











It’s the sort of thing everyone loves at sight 
mechanical artistry that is just as efficient as it looks. 


this tripod is really a beauty 


the WINDSOR 


three-sectional tripod 
has eye appeal and genuine quality 





a beautiful piece of 


1. It’s made of clear, rich looking, kiln-dried Adirondack birch thoroughly 
waterproofed so that weather won’t warp it. 


2. The solid aluminum tripod head is machined in a silky smooth satin finish 
and has a locking device that fits all cameras. 


3. The trim is entirely of buffed nickel metal. 


4. The entire tripod is very light—yet very sturdy. 


6. The entire tripod is 33” closed, 60” extended and weighs 212 pounds. 


~ 


$ 75 5. The lowest sections of the tripod are reversible so that it can’t slip on any 
re: surface. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


WORLD’S LARGEST CAMERA STORE 


110 WEST 32ND STREET, 


NEW YORK 
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tetime stal® es NG TANKS 
: ie Or 4 Film Packs 
Film, a 
for Roll Fuss 
More than 75,000 Sold! 
Used and Recommended by CHAMPLIN 
IKOR is the original daylight developing tank and 
the only one made entirely of stainless steel. The 
new adjustable model shown at the right takes up to 
12 cut film or film pack negatives from 214 x 314” to 
4 x 5” or postcard size. Quickly adjustable to any size. 
Film is inserted in complete darkness without danger 
of buckling or scratching. Requires from 24 to 36 oz. 
of solution, depending on size of negatives. Price, 
NANI 5.465 + tae ECAR REE ReS een $11.50 
Easy to Use — Easy to Clean Si TWO MODELS FOR 
— Practically Unbreakable 35 mm. ROLLS 
; : ; Nikor, No. 35, shown at left, has the 
Because stainless steel is absolutely — new, more compact type of reel and de- 
pervious to all photographic chemicals, velops a full-length (5 foot) 35 mm. roll 
Nikor Tanks are not affected by them and in only 8 oz. of solution. An extremely 
thus cannot affect the chemicals. Nikors are popular model with minicam users be- 
——s truly anti-fog tanks. They are easy to dry, cause of the economies it effects in 








easy to keep spotlessly clean. And, because 
of their extremely sturdy, all-welded con- 
struction, they are almost unbreakable. 
Nikor Tanks are really “lifetime” tanks. 





An Entirely New, Better Way 
to Wash Your Prints 


The New NIKOR Print Washer solves an old 
problem in a new way. Prints are washed between the 
leaves of a “book” made of especially processed ab- 
sorbent fabric.! 

It is easy to operate ‘and uses only a fraction of 
the amount of water ordinarily required to wash 
prints thoroughly. The metal frame is made of stain- 
less steel. It stands up in the sink as shown above 
when in use, taking much less space than a tray. 
When not being used, it folds flat for storing away 
on a shelf or in a drawer. 

8 x 10” size, taking fifteen 8 x 10” prints (or a 
proportionately larger number of smaller ones) . .$4.75 
11 x 14” size, taking fifteen 11 x 14” prints (or a pro- 
portionately larger number of smaller ones). ..$7.75 








ie 
FOR ALL SIZES 
OF ROLL FILM: 


No. 1 Nikor, for V.P. (127) film... ; $5.75 
No. 2 Nikor, for 214x314" or 6x6 em. (120) tilm $5.75 
No. 4 Nikor, for 242x414" (116) film $5.75 
No. 5 Nikor, for 122 (Postcard) film $7.50 
No. 6 Nikor, for 118 (Eastman Film only) $7.50 


Extra deep Nikor Tank (no reels included), for multiple 
developing of four No. 33 or No. 35 reels; three No. 1 
reels; two No. 2 or No. 4 reels; one No. 5 reel; with rod 


on which to string reels ‘ .00 
Extra reels. all sizes, each $2.85 
Print paddle and stirring rod. . $0.30 





More than one hundred Nikor Tanks are used in Harry 
Champlin’s Hollywood laboratory day-in and day-out. He 


says, “I have tried other tanks from time to time . 
still find the Nikor supreme.” 


Ask your dealer to show you a genuine Nikor Tank—or, if 


he has not stocked the Nikor line, write: 


chemicals. Fic... ............. $4.75 


Nikor No. 33 is equipped with two of 
the new, smaller type reels and a tank 
deep enough to accommodate both. 
ho sed 
Thus two 35 mm. rolls may be de- 
veloped at the same time in 16 oz. of 
solution—or one may be developed in 
only 8 oz. of solution. Price... . 





Nikor Film Washer 


This scientifically designed tank 
makes it easy to wash all of the hypo 
out of films without removing them 
from the reels or cages used in Nikor 
or other types of developing tanks. 
Reels of all sizes up to 5 ¥g” diameter 
automatically center themselves in 
the bottom. 

The outlet is in the base, thus as- 
suring fast and thorough flushing out 
of every trace of hypo. 


Accommodates three No. 1 reels: 


. but I two No. 2 reels; four No. 35, 33, or 


No. 3 reels; or one film pack cage. 
Price, (no reels included) . . $6.50 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, ine. 


127 West 42nd Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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AT LAST ...New Type Screen That Gives 
A True Reproduction of Your Movies 





and Slides! 


WHAT BRILLIANCE! AND 
THE PICTURES LOOK 
THE SAME FROM EVERY 
SPOT IN THE ROOM! 





IVE NEVER SEEN 
THESE PICTURES SO 
VIVID AND COLORFUL 

BEFORE! 


Outstanding Screen Discovery for Color as well as Black 
and White Gives Excellent Brilliance and Full Tone 
Values... No Glare... Easy on the Eyes! 


+ ERE AT LAST is a new type screen 

for still and movie projection that 
brings out in brilliance the full and true 
value of your pictures. 


The Leitz-Dmitri Projection Screen is 
the result of the careful research by one of 
America’s foremost photographers, Ivan 
Dmitri, in collaboration with Mr. J. D. Tew 
formerly of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company. A new type of screen material 
has been developed—made of just the cor- 
rect color and texture to reproduce all of 
the fine detail, and delicate nuances of tone 
and color, in your pictures, both black and 
white and color. 


With the Leitz-Dmitri Projection Screen 
you will find that your pictures have the 
same brilliance when viewed from almost 
any angle in the room. The pictures will re- 
veal vividness and beauty. Harshness or 
glare will be completely gone and your 
pictures will appear soft yet full of depth, 
color, and tone. 


Now, you can be sure of getting what 
every photographer wants ... an excellent 
rendition of the tone values in your black 
and white and color pictures. 


Washable and Durable 


The Leitz-Dmitri Projection Screen is made 
of an extremely durable material —of a 
rubber and fabric composition. The screen 
can be kept clean at all times. Mere soap 
and water remove marks or fingerprints. 
You can be constantly assured of optimum 
results. 


The Leitz-Dmitri Projection Screen is 
supplied in an extremely handsome case 
which can be set up anywhere in a few 
seconds. It is covered in deep brown, dur- 
able material, with alligator-skin pattern. 
The fittings are of highly polished chrome 
finish and are well made. And the interior 
of the case is also well finished. Here again, 
extreme, meticulous care has been exer- 
cised to provide a handsome appearance. It 


is no longer necessary for you to make ex- 
cuses for your screen. You will be proud to 
exhibit the Leitz-Dmitri Projection Screen 
to your friends. It measures 36”x42”. These 
proportions make the screen equally adapt- 
able for movies and stills —vertical or 
horizontal. 


Quality deserves Quality 


You owe it to yourself to try the new Leitz- 
Dmitri Projection Screen and see what a 
world of difference it makes in your stills 
and movies. The Leitz-Dmitri screen is 
offered to you for $27.00. Why have an ex- 
pensive, quality, camera and projector with- 
out a quality screen? Isn't it worth a little 
more to be sure of good renditions—always? 
See the Leitz-Dmitri Projection Screen at 
your Leica dealer. Further information can 
be had by writing to: 


E. LEITZ, INC. 
Dept. S-1, 730 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE MODEL 80 SERIES B 


[oy 


STANDARD © 
PROJECTOR 


Gives You All of These 


Advanced 8mm. Features 





Discover how brilliant 8 mm. movies can be made! 
Ask for a demonstration of the Revere Standard 8 
Projector! The Model 80 Series B has all of these 
advanced features:—New 500 Watt Optical System 
with F 1.6 lens for greater illumination and 
more beautiful black and white or full color 
projection... High ratio duplex shuttle film 
movement... New roller-type sprocket guides 
that engage more teeth in film and pass even 
damaged perforations . . . New type tension film 
guides at the film gate for perfect alignment... 
New rigid film gate to simplify threading .. . Im- 
proved Rheostat speed control. Quick release power 
clutch control. Finger control for individual pic- 
tures... Automatic film rewind—enclosed gear 
and chain drive—no belts to change ... Double 
blower cooling system for lamp and film... 300 
ft. capacity ... You get all of these and many 
other improvements in the Revere for only $59.50. 
Compare! Revere is the buy for 1940. Mail coupon 
now for full details! 








THE REVERE CAMERA MAKES 8 mm. MOVIES 
MORE DESIRABLE THAN EVER 

Palm-size, easy to carry and economical to 
use—this precision-built camera with its 5 § 
speeds, fast Wollensak F 3.5 lens, duplex § 
shuttle film movement and other advanced 





features simplifies the taking of brilliant, ht 
sharp movies. The Revere uses ultra fast, a 3pP : 
Single 8 Revere film (made by Agfa) cost- REVERE CAMERA COMPANY ' 
ing only $1.35 for 30 feet, including process- 324 E. 2ist St. : 
ing. Complete with F 3.5 lens $23.95. Chicago, Illinois i or ef nearest 4 


< 
orcad send literature a? 


REVERE 0.3.30 ——an 





REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, 320 E. 21s1 STREET, CHICAGO 


Branches: PHILADELPHIA, KANSAS CITY, MINNEAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS 
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24 features 
in 1940! 


to help you get 
Letter pictures every time 


1. Aluminum filled .. in “wire” or “foil” 
for brilliant, white light. 

2. Precision primer . . starts the flash 
with split-second accuracy. 

3. Safety primer. . will not ignite if 
bulb is accidentally dropped. 

4. Pre-tested primer . . must produce 
correct timing before it is used 
in production. 

5. Sure-fire filament .. assures maxi- 
mum number of flashes from 
batteries. 

6. Quick burnout . . lessens battery 
drain. 

7. Super-strength filament . . special 
treatment makes it shock resisting. 

8. Rigid basing . . makes bulbs easy to 
remove from sockets. 

9. Precision assembly . . helps assure 
uniformity in performance. 

10. Smooth thread bases. . double- 
checked so they’re easy to insert 
or remove. 

11. Sure circuit . . every lamp checked 
for complete electrical circuit. 

12. Safety jacketed . . tough inside and 
Outside coating acts like safety 
glass, 

13. Dye protected . . color guards in- 
spection of coating uniformity ... 
transmits 99% of flash. 

14. Bump tested. .as a check on be- 
havior under accidental rough 
handling. 

15. Scratch tested . . to get rid of bulbs 
that might become “‘air leakers.”’ 

16. Strain tested..to protect you from 
hidden weakness in glass. 

Taken with G-E Photoflash by Larry Keighley 17. Vacuum tested. . every single bulb 
is aged and then checked for air 
eaks,. 


18. Color tested .. regular checks assure 
N EW = FLAS H uniform color quality of light. 
19. Output tested . . so you may be sure 


me = get rated light output. , 

a“ . Timing tested ..to assure uniform 
Shoot with confidence when you shoot with the new G-E ree precision. "Result one, — 
Photoflash lamps. They are amazing in their uniformity of flashing. with every size G-E Synchro-Press. 
That’s why one synchronizer setting gets good pictures with every 21. tad ae agree mb bso ach 
size G-E Synchro press lamp. 22. Duration tested ++ SO you may be 
And there’s a G-E peak for every need... whether you want the extra — a. es yt mee eo 
venience of the new G-E Midget (No. 5), the “extra punch of the No. 2 I, pron: nanny conditions in typical 
the long peak of the G-E focal-plane lamps for ultra-high oe 28. MAZDA erie. ani emiihi 
the color-corrected light (for daylight color films) of new G-E No. 2 . : isote onch Seer s Studucton 
New Safety, too, for dye-protected safety jackets on every bulb act like bloyees of an independent testing 


Organization. 


safety glass to protect you and subject. nds beet pene ee 
If you haven't tried the new G-E flash bulbs, you may be missing prize pictures. 


GENERAL ({) ELECTRIC 
MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
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4t€d 
Salon /Specia 


The CONTROL Faper 








announcing a radically different emulsion... 
direct-coated...silver-loaded...sensitive to every nuance 
of light and shadow 











Salon Speeial is unprecedented in the field of 
fine photographic materials. As its name implies 
... this new paper has been developed specifically 
for the advanced worker. Several years of enlight- 
ened research preceded its introduction. A new 
plant was built with the latest automatic machin- 
ery and air-conditioning to assure laboratory-con- 
trolled uniformity in its production. 

This newest of photographic enlarging papers is 
as near to the ideal as modern science can produce 
...tegardless of cost. For Salon Special has not 
been made to meet a price... but to meet a need. 


The Salon emulsion is a full bromide formula 
... but unlike any that has hitherto been available. 
It handles as slowly and easily as ordinary chloro- 
bromides...tones superbly...and its curve is bal- 
anced to give luminous shadows, delicate high- 
lights, and a full range of tones between. This 
radically new emulsion is literally loaded with 
extra silver to give the deepest possible blacks. It is 
direct-coated to generous depth so that the image 
becomes an actual part of the paper base, showing 
right through to the back when wet! 


Salon Special is coated on an entirely new kind 
of paper base. Long fibred and remarkably tough, 


the paper is of medium weight and medium fine 
grain of semi-matte surface. It is so deeply impreg- 
nated with the Salon emulsion that prints actually 
gain brilliance upon drying! 


Salon Special is produced in three wide-range 
contrast grades. The exact range of each grade is 
clearly indicated and consistently maintained by 
laboratory control. Number 2, medium grade, has 
been formulated to match the average negative. 
Probably goo of salon prints will be made on this 
one grade with other grades used occasionally. 

Make a gray scale of Salon Special and compare 
it with a scale of the paper you are now using. It 
takes only a few moments to discover the full truth 
about any paper by using the Haynes Gray Scaler. 
Let Salon Special demonstrate itself to you. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


I Dozen Salton Special 5 x 7, No. 2 (medium) 
sheets are offered for a limited time in combina- 
tion with the Haynes Gray Scaler and complete 
instructions for making test scales of any paper. 
Specially priced, complete $1. Send check or 
money order direct for this offer. 


Salon Special may be purchased through your dealer 
HAYNES PRODUCTS, DEPT. P3, 136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE EDITOR 








HIS issue is only one month re- 

moved from our big May Anni- 

versary Issue, known to our read- 

ers and to the photographic industry as 

the issue featuring the Directory of Pop- 
ular Photographic Equipment. 

We just want to reassure you that this 
year, again, we will publish in PopuLar 
PHOTOGRAPHY this Directory which was 
the first of its kind and still leads the 
field both as regards detailed description 
of photographic equipment and illustra- 
tions. 

You can well imagine what a tremen- 
dous job it is to keep track of every new 
development in such a widely ramified 
and active field as photography. We have 
a permanent staff doing this job and can 
safely say that once again our May Di- 
rectory will represent the last word when 
it comes to answering questions about 
photographic equipment. 


HE May issue, of course, will not be 

limited to the Directory but will 
again contain a number of out- 
standing features. What they are, we 
don’t want to reveal at this time, suffice 
it to say that they will be there. 

In the meantime, don’t forget the April 
issue, either. To mention just one of the 
big features in April, we will have a 
story on Alfred Stieglitz, the “grand old 
man” of photography, and will print sev- 
eral of his most important pictures. 


large 


“EDERAL authorities are 


avoid possible trouble, study the details 
of the new policy in the lead story of this 
issue which starts on page 14. 


UR. new feature showing the “Fa- 

vorite Picture” of famous photogra- 
phers has drawn an unexpectedly large 
flow of correspondence from readers. The 
main reason for this is that the choice of 
the photographers seemed rather unusual 
in several instances, the pictures being 
far removed from anything “pretty” or 
even pleasing in the ordinary sense of the 
word, 

Disturbed by this choice, some of our 
readers even suggested that we were be- 
ing kidded by the photographers. We 
doubt this. Not even Will Connell, who 
is always inclined to pull somebody’s leg, 
would release for publication a picture 
labeled as his “favorite,” unless this pic- 
ture had merit in his estimate. Besides, 
the choice of each photographer is accom- 
panied by his reasons for the selection, 
reasons which were good enough for him, 
even though they may not satisfy some 
of his critics. 


NTEREST in the PopuLar PHOTOGRAPHY 

Traveling Salon Exhibits is running 
high. The Exhibits are booked months 
in advance and already tens of thousands 
of photographers have seen them. We 
would know this even if we had no di- 
rect information on the attendance, for 
we are getting in increasing numbers 


pictures from our readers which duplicate 
picture subjects shown in the Exhibits. 

As you know, all pictures in the Ex- 
hibits were prize-winners in last year’s 
big PopuLarR PHoToGRAPHY Prize Picture 
Contest. It will be welcome news to all 
amateurs interested in contests that this 
year we are planning a similar event, 
even though the rules will be somewhat 
changed. It won’t be long now before 
we make our first announcement. 


HE Traveling Exhibits and publica- 

tion of prize-winning pictures in 
PopuLaR PHOTOGRAPHY have had another, 
unexpected, effect. Advertising agencies 
and magazines throughout the country 
have seen the pictures and have pur- 
chased quite a few of them for a variety 
of uses, ranging from advertising illus- 
trations to decorations for calendars. 


EPEATEDLY our readers have sug- 

gested that we make PorpuLar PHO- 
TOGRAPHY the clearing house for new and 
profitable ideas developed by camera 
clubs throughout the country. While the 
more active clubs have no trouble devel- 
oping programs which hold the interest 
of their members, many others are in sad 
need of lively ideas. 

We are willing to cooperate and wel- 
come letters from clubs describing novel 
club activities—meetings, field trips, par- 
ties, contests, and other projects. 


HOTOGRAMS, pictures 
made without a camera, 








making strenuous efforts 





to combat espionage and 
their attention has been fo- 
cused of late on the role pho- 
tography plays as a tool of 
Obviously, it is impos- 
sible to distinguish between 
a bona fide amateur photog- 
rapher using military objec- 
tives as props for his salon 
prints, and a spy posing as a 
harmless amateur. 

For this reason authorities 
will strictly enforce existing 
laws against photographing 
any military subjects of a 
“vital and secret” nature 
Regardiess of who you are 
and what your real inten- 
tions were, you will be liable 
to stern penalties if you are 
caught taking pictures of 
things you are not supposed 


spies. 





MANUFACTURERS! 
- Popular Photography 


is preparing the 


1940 DIRECTORY 
of 


Popular Photographic Equipment 


The Directory will be a feature of the May, 1940, issue, and 
will replace the big May, 1939, Directory and its December, 
1939, Supplement. 


This is another opportunity to list your exclusive line of 
photographic merchandise—free. 


Write or wire us IMMEDIATELY the 


for a checking copy of the last two Directories, or for data 
blanks, if you haven’t been listed previously. 


We have blanks for all types of equipment and materials. 
ADDRESS: —— EDITOR, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


08 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS! 


and abstract photographs 
seem to be gaining popular- 
ity. A recent New York ex- 
hibit of abstract color com- 
positions by Nicholas Haz— 
well known to our readers 
for his monthly Print Anal- 
ysis—was a great success. It 
may be considered a mark of 
recognition for this type of 
picture that several national 
magazines of general circula- 
tion have purchased such 
color shots from Nick Haz for 
use on their covers. 


UR congratulations to 
Boy Scouts of 
America who celebrate their 
30th birthday! Read Dr. 
James West’s story about 
photography in Scouting, 














to photograph. Therefore, to 





page 28.—A. B. H. 
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a Hpitmo- PROJECTOR 


MAKES A DIFFERENCE! 


/PALM-SIZE FILMO 8 


JANE! THESE 


THE SAME MOVIES 
| SAW LAST YEAR! 


Only $49.50 


im-size Filmo 8 offers an amazing variety of movies! 

es color movies or black-and-white, indoors and 

even in slow motion. Has four speeds, single ex- 
ure for animating cartoons, masks for use with tele- 
to lenses, and can be equipped with rewind for 
king dissolves and double exposures. With F 3.5 
BS, speeds 8, 16, 24, 32, only $49.50. With F 2.5 lens, 


Reds to 64, $75. 
% 


FILMO TURRET 8 
Only $1440 @ 


Filmo Turret 8 provides all fea- 
tures of single-lens-seat Filmo, 
at left, plus instant readiness 
provided by turret mount of 
three lenses and matching find- 
ers. When a lens is in position, 
its matching finder unit is too. 
Has new eye-parallax-correct- 
ing viewfinder; critical focuser; 


CAN’T BE 


ANT TO SEE your movies at their best 
—brilliant? rock-steady? free from 
flicker? in needle-sharp focus? Want to be 
sure prized films are safe from damage? Then 
get a Filmo Projecior .. . for a small differ- 
ence in cost, but a dig difference in movie 


@ NEW FILMO-MASTER 8 mm. 


This new Filmo—the finest of all 8 mm. pro- 
jectors—bar none—now offers these fea- 
tures which make a difference: 400- or 500- 
watt lamp; gear drive throughout; fast F 1.6 
lens; improved camera-matched film-mov- 
ing mechanism; lens focus lock; two-way 
tilt; radio interference eliminator; and tri- 
pod socket. With case, only $118. 


NEW FILMO-MASTER 16 mm. »> 


Filmo-Master 16 mm. includes de luxe fea- 
tures heretofore found only in higher-priced 
Filmos. It is completely gear-driven and has 
a speedy power rewind. Brilliant pictures in 
home or small auditorium are assured by its 
750-watt lamp, fast two-inch F 1.6 lens, and 
Magnilite condenser. With case, only $139. 


SAME ONES, RUTH, BUT 
OUR NEW FILMO MAKES 
SUCH A DIFFERENCE! 


enjoyment. For Filmos are precision: 
made by the makers of Hollywood's pro- 
fessional equipment. Your Filmo dealer 
invites you to inspect the new, improved 
Filmos described below. Or if you pre- 
fer, mail coupon for full details. 


New 16mm. Filmo141 Only $115 

@a‘SHELLOADING”’ Filmo 141 gives 
movie makers a new freedom from gad- 
gets. It loads with pre-threaded 16 mm; 
film magazines. Permits mid-reel changes 
from color to black-and-white. No 
threading! Has four speeds and single 
frame exposure. New “positive’’ finder 
eliminates off-center pictures. Uses all 
special lenses. With one-inch F 2.7 lens, 
$115. 


WHY NOT GET DETAILS RIGHT NOW? 


Mail coupon. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; London. Established 1907. 


a 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


PP 3-40 


1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIL 





four speeds, including slow 
motion; single frame exposure. 
With 12% mm. F 2.5 lens, $140. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


ELL & HOWELL 


Okay. Send free, illustrated literature telling all about: 
( ) New Filmo 8 mm. Projector; ( ) Filmo 16 mm. 
Projector; ( ) new16 mm. Filmo “Sitelloading” Cam- 
era; ( ) Filmo Turret 8; ( ) palgeaize Filmo 8. 


Name 














Civilian photographs of this new 37 mm 
anti-aircraft gun are strictly forbidden. 
This official government picture is taken 
at such an angle that none of the secrets 
of the gun can be detected in the print. 


SPY is not a guy with a set of 
trick whiskers, a black slouch hat, 


and a movie accent. Neither is 
a spy a languishing lady with curves 
like the Pike’s Peak road and a lot of 
credit at the corner champagne empo- 
rium. Spies, as anybody who has ever 
chased them can tell you, are just people. 
The more they look like just people, the 
better they spy. There is nothing, for 
instance, a spy would rather be taken 
for than just a plain, American photog- 
rapher—you, for instance. 

And that is why U. S. Government of- 
ficials in Washington last month were 
preparing the most stringent restrictions 
ever imposed in peace-time upon Ameri- 
can photographers. The Government, 
alarmed by reports of increased espion- 
age activities, is determined to protect 
our national defense secrets from cam- 
eras that pry—innocently and otherwise 


Civilians may not photograph Naval ves- 
sels from the air. This is an official U. S. 
Navy photo released for publication. 
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—into places where they should not be. 
The regulations apply with equal force 
to those who unwittingly take pictures 
which reveal defense secrets and to those 
who deliberately use cameras to spy. 

Officials are anxious to have photog- 
raphers familiarize themselves with the 
laws governing camera activity in the 
neighborhood of defense establishments 
and equipment. They know that pho- 
tographers will cooperate in protecting 
the country’s military secrets and are 
anxious that no one get in trouble 
through ignorance of the restrictions. 
Therefore, through PopuLar PHOTOGRAPHY, 
they take this opportunity to explain the 
new provisions of the Espionage Act, as 
applied to pictures. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine 
whether a photographer is acting in in- 
nocence or with deliberate intention of 
spying. Much lenience has been shown 
in questionable cases in the past, partic- 
ularly because the law was weak. But 
the law has now been strengthened and 
the need for protecting secrets has be- 
come urgent. From now on, all photog- 
raphers violating the law may expect 
stern treatment. 

There was a case in the Panama Canal 
Zone recently which illustrates this point. 
Those involved were foreigners and two 
of them were found guilty. But the sit- 
uation in which they found themselves 
could be duplicated with innocent per- 
sons involved. Under the new regula- 
tions the result might be unpleasant for 
those involved, innocent or guilty. 

Five men appeared at the entrance to 
one of the Canal Zone militarized areas 
and asked permission to enter. The sen- 
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try asked if they had cameras and they 


told him they did not. They were ad- 
mitted and, for the time being, forgotten. 
An officer finally noticed that the men 
had been missing for some time and sent 
out some soldiers to search for them. 

They were found—calmly taking pic- 
tures which included secret fortifica- 
tions. They protested their innocence 
of any intent to spy and claimed they 
did not know that picture taking was for- 
bidden. But investigators did not be- 
lieve their story and brought them to 
trial. A jury did not believe that they 
were, as they claimed, tourists and ama- 
teur camera fans. The two who were 
tried now face jail terms. 

Amateur and professional photogra- 
phers who ignore rules against picture 
taking may find themselves in such trou- 
ble now, since the law has been tight- 
ened to include penalties against Ameri- 
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cans who make forbidden pictures— 
whether they are acting as spies or not. 
Few restrictions had been placed, 
heretofore, on photographers in this land 
of the free. As a result the country has 
been poorly protected against camera 
spies. The first restrictions were applied 
to photographers during the World War, 
when the Espionage Act made illegal the 
“transmission, receiving, or taking” of 
military photographs, if it could be 
proved that there was intent to deliver 
this information to a foreign power. 
This law was, until recently, the only 
statute which limited the activity of pho- 
tographers. Its obvious weakness lay in 


the provision which made it necessary for 
the Government to prove that the pho- 
tographer was engaged in activity for 
a foreign power. 
Obviously, this was a difficult thing to 
(Continued on page 72) 











Hurrell's camera portrait of the Mexican Indian at the right surpasses painting in its faithful rendi- ; 
tion of detail. In the sketch at the left he revised emphasis and produced a more primitive effect. 





By 
GEORGE HURRELL 


As told to 
ALEX EVELOVE 


Not by aping painting but by relying on 
its own gifts for realistic expression, can 


the camera produce true works of art. 


16 


own as a fine art when men and 

museums begin to collect and take 
pride in fine prints—and when photog- 
raphers untie themselves from painting’s 
apron strings. 

Meanwhile photography appears to ex- 
ist principally for amateurs and commer- 
cial photographers. Photography, so far, 
has no standing as a fine art except 
among photographers—and not always 
with them. Thousands of them use the 
camera as a way to make a living—as a 
civil engineer uses his transit, a doctor 
his scalpel, a cabinetmaker his lathe. 

Photography is practiced as a trade, 
sometimes as a craft (in the best sense 
of that word), rarely as an art. When 
it is practiced as an art, the artist is 
dependent on the expertness of the en- 
graver for his own recognition. The fine 
print itself is reduced to an intermediate 
step between subject and reproduction. 

I don’t think it will always be that way 
with photography. The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York recently bought 
some of Walker Evans’ prints. I hope 
that first acceptance of photography will 
lead to still more recognition of that na- 
ture. This lone example may serve also to 
point up one of the faults of photography. 

Evans’ work, when exhibited in Los 
Angeles, met a lukewarm reception 
among local photographers. It certainly 
is not conventional from the usual view- 
point of judging prints. Walker ignored 
faults of technique for the sake of the 
picture itself. They are not “pretty pic- 
tures.” Because they did not live up to 
other photographers’ standards of judg- 
ment, Evans’ work was damned more 
than it was praised. 

The accolade of the Museum of Modern 


Piewn asa fine will come into its 











As a painter, Hurrell changes his view-point, revises lighting, darkens the When photographing the mountains, he makes a strong, simple 
foreground hills, and adjusts the composition to express a particular mood. composition of the scene before him; an effective picture. 











Art, however, may indicate that pho- will come more definitely with the ad- That comparison of photography with 
tographers are hidebound by the narrow’ vance of color photography. Color, I painting has existed since the days of 
and conventional rules they have created think, will make photography more im- Daguerre, Fox-Talbot, and the other 
for themselves. Acceptance bya museum _ portant in the eyes of the layman. It fathers of what began as a scientific trick. 
does not imply perfection in itself. What will add dramatic value. It will “sell,’ Limitations in materials and equipment, 
it does imply, in Evans’ case, is recogni- if you please, an art whose universal use and the traditional painting patterns, may 
tion of the camera as an instrument of commercially injures its chances of be- account for photography’s greatest fault 
art when it is guided by a mind which coming known as a fine art. Ironically, —its attempts to approximate other forms 


} 


can avail itself of photography’s possibili- it seems to me, it will be because color of drawing instead of making capital of 


ties. photography will make many people « its own great potentialities as an art. 
Recognition of photography as an art claim with awe, “It looks like a painting! (Continued on page 92) 

















In making this shot for the Matson Line, Hurrell emphasized mooring to Here he demonstrates how an illustrator might handle the sub- 
give the impression of the ship siraining to be away to foreign lands. ject. A dramatic effect is achieved but reality is eliminated, 








NEWS 
PICTURES | 
OF THE © 
MONTH 


ALL news pictures are not taken 
by professional news photographers. 
Many an alert amateur has crashed 
the front page with his pictures. 
This month we show a remarkable 
news picture by a daring amateur 
and two pictures by professional 
photographers of the news services. 


Below: From International News Photos comes 
this picture of an up-ended life boat of the 
British steamer "Sirdhana," which struck a mine 
in Singapore harbor. Amateur photographer 
Edwin Gaillard, a passenger, snapped the pic- 
ture and dived overboard. Spots are watermarks, 





Charles Corte of Acme Newspictures was seeking a new slant for a picture at the 
much-photographed New York Customs. He found it when he saw this year-and-a- 
half-old English youngster guarding his teddy bear through Customs inspection. 
Corte used a 4x5 Speed Graphic. Exp., flash, 1/200 sec., f 11, Eastman Ortho. 


LaGuardia, and Sen- 


ially interesting 
Brower © 
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MY 


FAVORITE | 


PICTURE 


by 
James N. 
Doolittle 


Many of one’s best shots are 
the outcome of circumstance 
rather than planning. That is 
the manner in which James 
Doolittle got this picture. 


APTURING something on a 
( negative that can happen 

only once is one of the joys 
of photography to me. That usually 
occurs during what I like to call 
“fun time” photographing — when 
I'm doing a job not because I have 
to, but because I want to. 

The “Saratoga’’ came along in 
accidental fashion. I had been in- 
vited to go aboard the “Empress of 
Britain” when it made its first call at 
Los Angeles Harbor several years 
ago. I hired a launch, loaded my 
equipment, and started for the ship. 
I was disappointed, however, to dis- 
cover that I had chosen clean-up 
day. Men swarmed over it, swab- 





U.S. 8. SARATOGA 


bing decks, painting, shining brass, 
and doing the other things involved 
in giving luxury liners their regular 
beauty treatment. So I decided to 
cruise around the harbor. 
Suddenly, the bow of the “Sara- 
toga” hit me in the eye—figuratively 
at least. I saw one of those rare, 
spontaneous designs and proceeded 
to try to get it. I'm glad I did. It 
strikes me as a powerful composi- 
tion, illustrating the force that a part 
of the whole can convey. It gives 
me a feeling of bigness and free- 
dom, something I always feel when 
I see ships and the sea. It gives me 
a feeling ot self-satisfaction that I 
didn't lose those things while mak- 


ing what was really a “grab shot” 
—one that I may never have a 
chance to get again. 

The “Saratoga” shot is one of 
those circumstantial pictures for 
which a photographer always 
hunts, but frequently in vain. I'm 
glad this one ran across me. And 
I'm glad I used something I learned 
from the movies—composing for the 
full frame. If I hadn't filled the 
negative as | did, I think I would 
have lost the whole point of the 
picture. 

Data: 314 x 44% Graflex, 1/90 sec- 
ond at f 11, red filter, on Eastman 
Portrait Panchromatic film. Printed 
on Defender Velour Black.—® 


















Though having the appearance of a real woodland scene, this The hand and the pencil show by comparison the size of the materials 































is actually a setup in miniature photographed on a tabletop. used. The mountain was modeled in clay as were the tree roots. A small 
Adherence to the laws of perspective give it depth and realism. twig serves as a tree trunk, leaf cedar for foliage, and moss for grass. 


CREATE PICTURES 
onaTlABLETOP 


By 
ERNEST E. DRAPER 


Vice-President of the Metropolitan Camera Club Council of New York 


By following a few simple rules, anyone 
can make artistic and realistic setups 
that offer striking picture possibilities. 


AVE you ever felt the urge to make snow scenes in summer 
—or August landscapes in January? Have you ever longed 
to get out where the subject-matter for your camera is dif- ; 
ferent, but lacked the time or the money to do the necessary trav- 
eling? If you know these feelings, or want the opportunity to make 
the sort of pictures that rarely present themselves, you will find 
tabletop photography the satisfying solution to your problems. 

With almost any type of camera and but a few additions to the 
things you can find around the house, you can make pictures of 
those dreams and imaginings. The only limit to what you can do 
is imposed by your imagination, patience, and ingenuity. 

The equipment needed consists only of your camera, an enlarger 
or some other sort of projection apparatus, a sheet of tracing paper 
on which to project the background, and a light source such as is 
used in home portraiture. So the extra material you need for 
tabletops is little. These miniature setups allow you to forget the 
season, the weather, your inability to go where the pictures are, and 








Large, simple masses make very realistic tabletops. The effect is at- 
tained in this picture with walls of cardboard and plaster. Cobblestones, 
figure's head, and fruit basket are of clay. The figure itself is a hand- 
kerchief. A single light source gives a convincing daylight effect. 
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The background of this striking tabletop photograph is a 
lantern slide projected on groundglass. The cliffs are 
rocks from the author's garden. The mountain sheep is a 
small metal figure. A telephoto effect is achieved here. 


they permit you to make the kind of shot 
you want at that moment. 

The pictures may be as fanciful, as 
artistic, or as plainly realistic as you de- 
sire. They may be careful reproductions 
of some real place, or they may be like 
things that never existed except in night- 
mares; they may be complicated and in- 
tricate, or as simple and direct as you 
please. But they will be just what your 
skill and patience make them without re- 
gard for sunshine or geography. And you 
can let yourself go with the full knowl- 
edge that you can make any changes you 
wish in order to obtain the desired effect 
in another try. In tabletops you can 
achieve the power over the landscape and 
over Mother Nature herself that would 
help so much in making pictures out- 
doors. 

Any camera will do, though one with 
a groundglass back is simpler to handle. 
A measurement or two and a glance at 
the depth of field table show whether the 
whole scene is sharp when a roll-film or 
miniature camera is used. You may also 
resort to the old pinhole camera that 
works splendidly for such pictures. A 
close-up lens will be a help, though it is 
not necessary. But the important thing 
is not the photographic equipment—it is 
the imagination of the photographer and 
his willingness to proceed slowly and 
carefully, remembering that he is work- 
ing in miniature where little things count 
most emphatically. 

But let’s pretend that we are going to 
do a tabletop, and consider the things we 
must keep in mind. First comes the ele- 
ment of proportion. We are working very 
near the camera and trying to make tiny 
things look as real as if the shot had been 
made of an actual scene. Things like 
grass and the bark of trees become im- 
portant. 

On the scale in which we are working, 
a single blade of ordinary grass would be 
as big as a large sword. So we use moss 
instead. A small locust twig serves as a 

(Continued on page 79) 





A natural viewpoint for the camera gives correct perspective 
to the picture at the right. As illustrated below, the back- 
ground is a positive transparency projected by an enlarger 
and reflected to a tracing-paper screen by means of a mirror. 
Any standard slide projector could have been used as well. 































































































Charles Phelps Cushing 
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A night shot of the Union Station and the 
sky line of Kansas City. Such shots of any 
town are good stock pictures and sell well. 


When photographing a town Cushing secures 
pictures of all important buildings, since 
events center largely around such places. 


— 


By ROBERT W. BROWN 


Charles Phelps Cushing started making pic- 


tures to illustrate his articles, then he 


determined to take pictures exclusively. 
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FEW weeks ago, in a New York 
editorial office, the talk had drifted 


around to personalities. Among 
those mentioned for various achievements 
and capabilities was one Charles Phelps 
Cushing. 

“Ah,” said a bright young scribe. “I 
remember him. He’s a writer. Used to 
do a lot for Collier’s, The Country Gentle- 
man, The Ladies Home Journal, and 
such.” 

“The heck he is,” cried an associate. 
“He’s a commercial photographer—one of 
the best. He sells illustrations to those 
outfits, but I’m darned if I'll believe he 
writes the magazines too.” 

Strange as it may seem, both statements 
were completely true. The gentleman in 
question was a top-notch magazine writer 
who today could unquestionably hit any 
of the big markets if he wanted to. For 
over thirty years he earned his living in 
that field, and the hand which has once 
held a pen professionally never com- 
pletely loses its skill. As for his ability 
as a photographer, there was no question. 
Today that is his profession! 

All his life, although he won’t admit 
this, Charles Phelps Cushing has been 
doing things well. In 1907, after his grad- 
uation from the University of Michigan, 
he set himself the goal of climbing to the 
top of the magazine writing field. He 
got there! 

Then in 1931, when the depression had 
become the equivalent of a dog which has 
ceased its barking and begun to bite, he 
deliberately threw writing overboard to 
become a commercial photographer. To- 
day he is one of the most successful pho- 
tographers in his specialized field. 
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Above: Cushing has in his stock file pic- 
tures of as many "Main Streets" as possible. 


Upper Right: The salability of this stock 
picture is aided by dramatic composition. 


Circle: Transportation pictures are Cush- 
ing's specialty. Here is one of his best. 


Lower Right: Cushing's stock pictures all 
have pictorial as well as record qualities. 





Like the majority of good writers, 
“Cush”—as his friends call him—started 
work as a reporter. To his early 
days as a writer he now attributes his 
interest in photography. During the day 
he wrote for his paper, The Kansas City 
Star. At night he wrote for himself, and 
marketed his products to the larger St. 
Louis and Chicago newspapers. He also 
attempted to sell articles to magazines, 
but they bounced back with sickening 
regularity. 

Then, for the first time in thirty years, 
Missouri elected a Republican governor. 
It was the miracle he was waiting for. 
A magazine story that couldn’t miss. That 
night he sat down to his typewriter. In 
the last mail he got off a biographical 
sketch of the new governor. It went to 
a popular magazine of the day. As an 
illustration, he sent along a picture which 
a local bartender had had on display in 
the saloon window. The story and pic- 
ture clicked. Cushing quit his job on the 
paper to devote himself to magazine writ- 
ing. 

That incident taught him a lesson. If 
he wanted to sell his stories he had to 
provide the illustrations. There were two 
ways, he believed, that this could be done. 
He could hire a professional photog- 
rapher, or take the pictures himself. He 
decided that it would be more economical 
to take his own pictures, and in addition 
he would be able to ‘get exactly what he 
wanted. The day he left the Star he 
walked briskly to the nearest photo- 
graphic studio. There, for twenty-five 
cents a day, he rented a box camera. 

“You know,” he said, “I almost got ar- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The author's interesting photograph of a single ordinary match proves the effectiveness of extreme ey 


By DUSHAN HILL 


Atte a 

There is no better training in creative 
photography than making pictures of 
commonplace objects around the house. 
nn pe pedigree Bese ccr clr gn 


Lower right: Precision in arrangement and a 
clever angle produced this effective design. 


Below: White match-sticks strewn in disorder 
on a dark background presented this pattern. 





UCH has been said about how to 
M get the best out of your photo- 

graphic equipment, how to ex- 
pose, develop, print, and enlarge; but 
relatively little has been written on what 
to photograph with your picture-making 
tools and how to create a picture. In 
considering the latter topic the photog- 
rapher becomes a creator, an artist, an 
originator, rather than a technician, and 
problems arise which are practically un- 
known in the field of technique. Such 
intangible considerations as judgment, 
taste, and, in particular, imagination, take 
precedence over largely mechanical and 
technical camera considerations. 

How should you go about acquiring 
these qualities and putting them into 
photographic use most effectively? There 
is one good way—practice, and more 
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practice. And you can practice on such 
simple, everyday things as these: lamp 
bulbs, matches, spools of thread, thumb- 
tacks, books, dishes, cups, tableware, 
glasses, potatoes and other vegetables and 
fruit, etc. 

See what you can do. How many dif- 
ferent photographic studies can you make 
of the same subject? How would you 
photograph it for a salon competition, for . 
an advertisement directed at the house- 
wife, for hanging in an executive's office, 
as an exercise in composition, or as a 
problem in texture? In solving these 
problems, in arranging each subject be- 
fore you even think of clicking your 
shutter, or placing your lights, you will 
have to exercise abundantly the intan- 
gible qualities referred to above. And it 
(Continued on page 115) 














Left: While not regarded as good composition, 
symmetry nevertheless appeals to many people. 


Lower left: Another version of the match-box 
pattern, with a black background for contrast. 


Below: This unusual arrangement of matches is 
an attention-getter because of its simplicity. 











Above: Chicago's Michigan Boulevard presents a 
new and interesting face to the author's camera 
when viewed from the top of the famous Wrigley 
Building. Left: Boating scene in the park assumes a 
new pictorial value when snapped from a bridge. 





SHOOTING DOWN... 


by BOB HURST 


Author and Photographer, Chicago, Ill. 


The most familiar and ordinary scenes take 


on a new interest and fresh pictorial aspect 


if you point your camera at them from above. 


teurs, including myself, in their 

constant search for new and dra- 
matic camera angles, seem to have over- 
looked the effectiveness of high per- 
spective shots. Save an occasional pic- 
ture of the baby sprawled out on the 
dining room Wilton or faithful Rover 
snoozing under a mulberry bush, we 
amateur photographers have avoided 
these top views like the seven year itch. 
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He: some strange reason, most ama- 


But for me, at least, all that is now 
changed. For just the other day I 
chanced to be up on the roof of my 
apartment building fussing with a shorted 
aerial. I wandered over to the edge to 
check the lead-in and peeped over the 
wall to find a new and strange world be- 
neath. The street, for example, that 
looked so uninteresting from its own 
level, took on a completely different and 
exceptionally fascinating appearance. 


The neatly painted white lines, indi- 
cating pedestrian crossings, made a pleas- 
ing geometrical pattern against the black 
asphalt. The lines of parked cars no 
longer looked like automobiles but ap- 
peared as chains of brightly colored, odd- 
shaped beads strung out in exact lines. 
A boy pedaling by on one of those ambu- 
lant ice cream stands was a shiny, me- 
chanical toy from the dime store. 

Looking in the other direction, toward 
the park, the waving greenery of the 
trees made me think I was again flying 
over the Mexican jungle. The tangled 
mass of foliage, the grassy open spaces, 
the complete lack of people (it was early 
Sunday morning), all helped to give the 
appearance of a quiet clearing on the 
edge of the jungle below Oaxaca. But 
I had seen enough. Here, indeed, was a 
feast for my camera. I hurried below for 
it, eager to return and make some shots. 
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Above: Hurst was standing on a station plat- 
form when he noticed this workman. The slight 
elevation made a striking angle shot possible. 


Since I use a Voigtlander Superb, a 
twin-lens reflex camera, I was at first em- 
barrassed as to how to make vertical shots 
with it. Held at waist level, as for ordi- 
nary work, I found that I was forced to 
lie along the parapet of the roof to see 
anything in the groundglass with the lens 
pointed nearly straight down. As the 
coping was comparatively wide, this en- 
tailed no danger. But I could see that in 
certain positions this procedure might be- 
come extremely hazardous. 

Finally, however, by maneuvering 
around, I hit upon the plan of holding 
the camera out in front of me at arm’s 
length. Thus I was looking directly into 
the focusing screen as the lenses pointed 
squarely earthward. In this position I 
could stand at any point on the roof and 
simply extend the camera over the edge 
to find my subject. Focusing was of 
course no problem, as all my shots were 
made at the infinity setting. 

So, with the camera strap hooked 
around my neck to guard against pos- 
sible loss of the machine, I started bang- 
ing away from my new, high vantage 
point in a prudent and cautious manner 
that would have won the approval of my 
life insurance underwriters, I am sure. 

Unfortunately, these first shots were 
not so hot. Foolishly dispensing with 
my exposure meter, I undertook to guess 
the exposures. The result was I under- 
exposed every picture. I had overlooked 
the fact that my scenes embraced little 
or no sky and so, of course, my guesses 
were wild. But thin as the negatives 
were, I could see that they were dra- 
matic and startling; more novel than any 
I had made in a long while. This high 
perspective business was going to be all 
right. I was convinced of that. Tomor- 
row I would take my camera downtown 
and see just what sort of pictures I could 
bag. My mouth watered at the thought 
of shooting from the umpty-umpth story 
of some Loop skyscraper. 

The next day was bright and clear; 
perfect weather for my job. I slung the 





Above: This scene shot from ground level might have 
been prosaic but when photographed from an altitude 
the unusual perspective contributes interest to it. 


Right: Shot from above, activity in the street is 
viewed as a whole and not as the isolated bits of 
life and motion seen from the sidewalk level. 


Superb around my neck. My Weston 
meter dangled beside it—I had learned 
my lesson the day before. A medium 
yellow filter and a lens shade were in one 
coat pocket; four rolls of Finopan were 
in the other. I had spent some little time 
deciding what film to use and Finopan 
was my choice. I figured I would need 
the speed and the color rendition of the 
pan emulsion for shooting into dark 
canyons between buildings. The fine- 
grain properties would be vital, as I 
should more than likely enlarge only 
small portions of my negatives. This is 
exactly how things turned out; the film 
choice was perfect. 
(Continued on page 108) 


A vertical point of view over a street in- 
tersection affords an opportunity to se- 
cure unusual, interesting pattern shots. 
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ma BOY SCOUTS TRAIN 
rmeleleRelele, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


by DR. JAMES E. WEST 


Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of America, 
and Editor of ‘'Boys’ Life" 


Photography has been officially recognized in 
Scouting for thirty years. The Photography 
Merit Badge offers boys sound, basic training. 


of America thirty years ago, photog- 

raphy has been an integral part of 
the Scouting movement. Within that 
period of time, 8,411,949 boys and men 
have been members of the organization. 
Fully half of this number received their 
first contact and training in photography 
while they were Boy Scouts. Hundreds 
of other boys are engaged in mastering 
the technique of camera and film even as 
you read this. 

Formal training in photography centers 
in the Photography Merit Badge. The 
Merit Badge program offers awards to 
advanced Scouts for achievement in 106 
different hobbies, crafts, and _ skills. 
Through this program, boys learn more 
about the world they live in. Many boys 
find their life’s work by coming in con- 
tact with the subject while striving for 
Merit Badges. 

When we published our first Handbook 
for Boys in 1911—a total of 6,300,000 have 
been printed in the thirty years—the re- 
quirements for the Merit Badge in “Pho- 
tographing,” as it was then known, read 
as follows: 


: ‘INCE the inception of the Boy Scouts 


One of the favorite night subjects of Scout photographers is 
the camp-fire gathering. This was made with only fire light. 


“A Scout must have a knowledge of 
the theory and use of lenses, the con- 
struction of cameras, and the action of 
developers. He must take, develop, and 
print twelve separate subjects, three in- 
teriors, three portraits, three landscapes, 
and three instantaneous ‘action’ photos.” 

Photography has gone a long way in 
thirty years and we find that the thou- 
sands of Scouts who partake of this fasci- 
nating hobby keep pace with its improve- 
ments and refinements. Naturally, we try 
to keep our Merit Badge requirements 
up to date, too. The requirements for 
the Photography Merit Badge today read 
as follows: 

“To obtain a Merit Badge for Photog- 
raphy, a Scout must: 

“(1) Show that he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the essential parts of a cam- 
era and explain the purpose of each of 
the following: Finder, lens, shutter, dia- 
phragm opening, bellows, focusing scale. 

“(2) Understand the basic principles of 
composition, selection of background, and 
handling of light and shade. 

““(3) Name the chemicals found in one 
standard developing solution and one fix- 


\ 


Activities at the many summer Scout camps 
throughout the country offer the boys a 
wide variety of subjects for their cameras. 


Candid shots around camp are the order of the day. This pic- 
ture was made by Scout George R. Ives, Jr., of Chicago, Ill. 
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Because of training afforded by the Pho- 
tography Merit Badge requirements, the 
boys develop an eye for unusual pictures. 


ing solution, and explain their purpose. 

“(4) Submit six good quality pictures 
taken, developed, and printed by himself, 
putting into practice his knowledge of the 
principles in Requirement No. 2 (Not 
more than two pictures may be submitted 
from any one of the following groups, and 
the collection must include one from each 
group.) 

“Group A—Landscape or water pic- 
tures. 

“Group B—Groups of persons or street 
scenes. 

“Group C—Person, domestic animal or 
bird; wild animal or bird. 

“Group D—Architectural subjects.” 

To assist the Scout in meeting the re- 
quirements for the Photography Merit 
Badge, a pamphlet is published by the 
Boy Scouts of America. No attempt is 
made in the pamphlet to cover the sub- 
ject so completely that the Scout can gain 
all his information therefrom. Rather, it 
serves more as a guide which offers him 
the opportunity to use and develop his 
initiative and resourcefulness in securing 
the needed information. In this manner 
he is led into the perusal of standard 


Many Scoutmasters use pictures of campcraft to train younger 
boys. This picture gives instruction in erecting a pup tent. 


reference sources, many of which are 
given in a bibliography in the pamphlet. 
When a Scout finally meets the require- 
ments, and secures the coveted Merit 
Badge, the examining board is well satis- 
fied that he has acquired a sound basic 
knowledge of the subject. 

The Boy Scouts of America have been 
successful in attracting the aid of leaders 
of the many interests in American life. 
A distinguished group are the men who 
serve the National Council as Merit Badge 
Counselors. The National Counselor for 
Photography is Pirie MacDonald of New 
York, who has been engaged as a photog- 
rapher since 1883, and since 1900 exclu- 
sively as a photographer of men, in which 


Here is an enthusiastic group of Scouts and their cameras at the National Jamboree in 
1937 at Washington, D. C. Scouts took 25,000 pictures a day while attending the event. 


field he has achieved much distinction. 
There are thousands of boys in Scout- 
ing who would like to learn more about 
photography. The opportunity is open to 
any qualified adult to serve the Local 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America as 
a Merit Badge Counselor in Photography. 
The contact with boys in a mutual hobby 
will afford many interesting hours and I 
commend this type of service to boyhood 
to the men who read this magazine. 
The first National Jamboree in 1937, 
which brought 27,232 Scouts and their 
leaders to a special 350-acre camp on both 
sides of the Potomac at Washington, D. C. 
for ten days’ camping, gave eloquent 
(Continued on page 104) 


Almost every Scout comes home from a hike with pictures of 
his happy, carefree fellow Scouts and their many activities. 
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According to Basil Rathbone's photo-psychology, one who photographs stormy skies is a 
This picture, one of his favorite shots, shows an adventurous spirit. 


man of action. 


BASIL 
RATHBON EZ 


STAR BEHIND THE CAMERA 














By WICK EVANS 


An enthusiastic amateur photographer, the 
popular actor and his cameras are insepar- 
able on the set and during leisure hours. 


Babies are a favorite subject with Rathbone. 
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Here is one of his shots of Jan Bole- 


slawski, daughter of the late director Richard Boleslawski, and the Rathbone's godchild. 























Rathbone took this self-portrait by set- 
ting the camera on his dressing table and 
releasing the shutter with his left hand. 


BOUT a year ago tourists reported 
peculiar goings-on in the Holly- 

wood Hills. It seemed there was a 

chap up there with some weird contrap- 
tion which should be looked into. He 
was probably making maps or something. 

They would have been amazed to learn 
that the gentleman they suspected of dark 
doings was one of the very people they 
had come to Hollywood to see. A movie 
actor, no less. And he was not engaged 
in any nefarious pursuits. 

He was Basil Rathbone, suave villain 
of the screen, and one of the best-liked 
and most respected actors in all Holly- 
wood. 

Mr. Rathbone was building a new home 
in the Hollywood Hills—in the new Mul- 
holland Highway sector. The supposed 
“map making” was nothing of the sort. 
He was, as a matter cf fact, engaged in 
one of the most unusual pursuits of any 
person who is interested in photography 
in Hollywood. 

The contraption was nothing more or 
less than a tripod for his movie camera. 
Mr. Rathbone was making a photographic 
record of the growth of his new house. 
He explains it this way: 

“When the architect submitted the final 
plans for my new home, I got an idea. 
And that idea was mentally embellished 
when I inspected my ‘lot’ up there in the 
hills. Of all the wild-looking places, that 
home-site was one of the wildest. There 
was nothing there but brush, scrubby 
trees, and an occasional cactus. The place 
didn’t look as if a habitable dwelling 
could ever be built on it. 

“But I knew that with the undergrowth 
cleared, a drive built, and some proper 
landscaping, it could never be recognized. 
I could just imagine myself saying to 
guests in later years, ‘you should have 
seen this location before anything was 
done to it.’ And so, I simply decided that 
I'd make a photographic record of the en- 
tire project. And that’s exactly what I 
did. 

“I selected a location for my movie 
camera. I chose the location carefully, 
because I wanted the entire ‘picture’ to 
be made from one spot. There is a tree 
in the foreground. I included that tree 
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A dog fancier, Rathbone takes innumer- 
able pictures of his pets. Here's one of his 
cocker spaniel, Leo, by the swimming pool. 


purposely. It furnished a sort of measur- 
ing rod. It doesn’t take up but a tiny 
corner of the frame. But, as the house 
grew in the background, that ‘perspective 
object’ emphasized the growth. 

“I believe, too, that a fixed camera angle 
would be more effective than just shoot- 
ing at random. Of course the angle I 
chose permits me to ‘pan’ from right to 
left, and that is really all that is neces- 
sary. 

“The whole film was shot in color. 
Frankly, since the first roll of color film 
with which I experimented, I have never 
used anything else. That is, in my movie 
camera. Of course I use black-and-white 
in my still camera, interspersed with an 
occasional roll of color film.” 

Basil Rathbone has the reputation of 
being one of the most enthusiastic ama- 
teur photographers in the entire city, 
aside from his reputation as one of the 
finest character actors that Hollywood 
has ever known. And so, with the idea 
of getting a story for Poputar PxHorToc- 
RAPHY, an interview was arranged. My 
interview came very close to being better 
suited to a sporting magazine than for 
PoPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. His collection of 
dogs so fascinated me that I found it hard 
to speak of anything else. He has two 
West Highland terriers, an English bull, 
two cocker spaniels, and one of the most 
magnificent specimens of French poodle 
that I have ever seen. Luckily, his own 
change of subject brought photography 
into its proper place as a conversatioral 
topic. 

Mr. Rathbone has a very interesting 
theory about photography. It is, in brief, 
that photography is probably the most 
suitable of all mediums for reflecting a 
man’s character. He explained his theory 
by citing three examples. 

“Take three different amateur photog- 
raphers,” he suggested. “The first man is 
interested most in taking pictures of 
nature’s violence. He delights in record- 
ing stormy, tempestuous skies, and trees 
bending before a gale. That man is, in 
all probability, of a stormy temperament, 
of a violent nature. One to whom gen- 
tleness, a placid existence, would be too 
lull to countenance. 


Fellow players are fair prey for Rathbone's camera during the making of feature movies; 
this is a picture he took of Marlene Dietrich during the shooting of the “Garden of Allah.” 


“Again, there is the type who loves to 
photograph flowers. He will spend hour 
after hour in a garden, arranging differ- 
ent effects with a single rose as his sub- 
ject. That man is probably very sweet- 
tempered, easy-going, and a lover of 
beauty. 

“The third type is the man who just 
bangs away at anything that comes along, 
regardless of the interest of the picture 
he is getting. He is the man to whom a 
camera is an outlet for worry, one who is 
harried in business; one, perhaps, who is 


too deeply interested in his method of 
earning a living to take up golf or tennis. 
He gets out with his camera and fires 
away, and half the time he isn’t inter- 
ested at all in what he is shooting. He 
probably isn’t even aware of anything 
except what is going on in his own mind. 
Those, of course, are only three examples. 
Almost everyone reflects his personality 
through the pictures he makes. 

“My very good friend, Rod La Rocque, 
is an excellent example of what I mean. 

(Continued on page 111) 


Travel pictures are an important part of the actor's albums. Here is a rural scene in 

























England, his homeland. He often allays homesickness by referring to such pictures. 
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WHAT fa 


“QUALITY? 


By HILLARY G. BAILEY, F.R.P.S. 


The different meanings of this mysterious 
term which plays such an important role in 


judging pictures are discussed by an expert. 

















































a photographic jury trying to sell 

each other on their individual picture 
preferences, not only have you witnessed 
an interesting and entertaining combat, 
if the usual circumstances prevail, but 
you have heard much said about pictorial 
and photographic quality. 

The chances are that you have become 
very confused about the two classifica- 
tions, wondering whether they are the 
same or entirely different things. Many 
manifestly sincere judges insist that pic- 
torial quality is all that really counts in 
any picture. According to them, it is the 


[- you have ever observed members of 


For dramatic effects it's entirely permis- 
sible to use the extreme contrast seen in 
the upper picture here. The lower study 
has better photographic quality, strictly 
speaking, with more gradations of tone. 


Nearly every shade from black to white is contained in this print, which has normal grada- 
tion. There is detail in all but the deepest shadows, and the highlights are not blocked up. 
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way a picture makes you feel, and not 
how it got that way that is important. 
Other judges just as sincerely maintain 
that pictorial quality has little virtue if 
the photographic quality fails to be all 
it should be. Still others endeavor to re- 
duce the two factors to certain propor- 
tions of importance, even assigning nu- 
merical degrees to the relationship. 

For all their dependence upon ezch 
other and although their kinship is about 
as close as that of twin children, photo- 
graphic quality and pictorial quality are 
two separate identities. It is a little dif- 
ficult to consider one without the other, 
but they are not the same thing. It is 
quite possible for a photographic print to 
be technically excellent, with perfect 
photographic quality, and yet have little 
or no pictorial quality. Copies of line 
drawings, certain types of commercial 
work, and a great many portraits fall into 
this category. On the other hand, it is 
possible to make prints having pictorial 
quality but not having a full measure of 
photographic quality. 

Fortunately, pictorial quality is largely 
a matter of individual preference. What 
one likes another dislikes. Little personal 
prejudices enter into the selection, foolish 
prejudices at that. For instance, if a 
group of men is selecting one of several 
pretty girls, and one of the latter re- 
sembles a girl who at some time in the 
past has jilted one of the judges, that girl 
stands little chance with that judge. Un- 
consciously, he resents her because of the 
memories she awakens in his subcon- 
scious mind; so he will vote against her. 
I have witnessed such episodes several 
times. 

Equally peculiar circumstances affect 
the several factors which make for pic- 
torial quality in photography, so that it is 
impossible to construct a_ standarized 
definition. So long as pictorial quality is 
based upon individual emotional likes and 
dislikes it must remain a very broad and 
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Above: Some people purposely try for short 
scale so as to get soft effects with certain 
subjects, but usually this should be avoided. 


Right: This picture has good contrast and a 
long scale of tones. Photographic quality and 
pictorial quality are combined nicely here. 





comparatively vague affair except to the 
degree in which the emotions aroused are 
common to all persons. 

Photographic quality is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. It provides a wide variety 
of pictorial applications and it is also the 
medium by which pictorial quality is 
achieved. 

Photographic quality begins in the 
negative. Generally speaking, negative 
quality is an arrangement of gradations 
which can be recorded on a photographic 
printing paper without losing the essen- 
tial tone quality originally present in the 
subject matter. You will note that this 
definition does not specify the degree of 
the gradations. Except in very rare in- 
stances the matching of gradations is im- 
possible because of the very nature of 
photographic sensitivity and materials. 
For that matter, there can be wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to the degree of tone 
a certain color should assume in mono- 
chrome. And color rendition in black- 
and-white is to a certain extent control- 
able by the use of various filters and dif- 
erent varieties of negative emulsion. 

It follows, then, that photographic qual- 
ity is a representation of color contrasts 
and brightness values transmitted through 
a camera lens and recorded in negative 
gradations. These gradations in turn can 
be preserved to some degree in a photo- 
graphic print. Since photography is 
recognized as being superior to other 
types of graphic art in its ability to 
delineate delicate tone gradations, it is 
generally accepted that the more grada- 
tions reproduced in a print the better is 
its photographic quality. 

Thus, the best photographic quality is 
that which shows the largest number of 
gradations. The representations of color 
contrasts and brightness values should be 
relatively complete. Usually this is stated 
in photographic parlance by saying that 
the photographic quality in a good print 
is characterized by shadows which are 


full of detail and highlights which are not 
blocked up. 

Actual tests of individual reactions 
among those who know nothing of photo- 
graphic technique indicate a decided pref- 
erence for pictures which are “clear” in 
the highlights. And anyone familiar 
with those who profess photographic skill 
knows that to lose detail in the shadows 
is usually considered a photographic sin. 
So it would seem both comprehensive and 
popularly acceptable to define good pho- 
tographic quality as showing the greatest 
possible number of gradations. 

It would be absurd, however, to suggest 
that every print should always conform 








































to such a definition and show the max- 
imum number of gradation units. Every 
workman has the right to sacrifice grada- 
tions for effect when he so desires. For 
instance, there is absolutely no reason 
why portraits should not be made entirely 
without shadow detail, and the effect jus- 
tified for pictorial reasons. Several pho- 
tographers have become famous by such 
practice. If the photographer wishes to 
show a maximum amount of dramatic 
quality, then he is perfectly justified if 
he uses a lighting which disregards detail 
in the shadows. 

Of course, if he does not care for so 

(Continued on page 112) 
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BABY’S DIARY --IN 


By TED LEITZELL 


Photograph above by Joseph Janney Steinmetz; others by the Author 


It’s well worth your while to be conscientious 
about taking the youngsters’ pictures at regular 
intervals. And you'll have a lot of fun doing it. 


HERE is nothing that changes so 
completely in a short time as a 
baby, and nothing that changes 
more imperceptibly. There are probably 
several hundred kinds of baby memory 
books on the market to help the parents 
record these changes, complete with 
spaces for pasting in stray locks of hair 
and an occasional photograph, and for re- 
cording the first tooth, first steps, in- 
creases in weight, etc. But books of this 
kind can never record the week-by-week 
changes in your baby as it is transformed 
from a helpless bit of life to vigorous 
childhood. 
However, with your camera, a calendar, 











and a series of low-priced individual al- 
bums, you can keep a photo record of the 
youngster that will show every change 
of face and figure as it occurs, providing 
you with a perpetual diary of the baby’s 
growth and development. And a collec- 
tion like this will become increasingly 
valuable to you as the years roll by. 

I started the picture series of our 
daughter Gretchen on the day the doctors 
took her, a five-pound mite, from the 
incubator that had been her world for 
six long weeks, and let us take her home. 
From that time until she was more than 
a year old there was never a week in 
which she was not photographed at least 


Left: The chances are that you'll get many of 
your most cherished pictures around bath-time, 
when most babies are on their best behavior. 


Right: Snapshots of the baby with its doting 
grandparents come to be especially prized as 
the years roll by, and can never be duplicated. 


Below: As they grow up, your children will take 
@ great deal of interest in browsing through 
albums which show their progress from infancy. 


PICTURES 


once. Since then there have been in- 
tervals of as long as one month, but the 
average still is about one picture a week. 

At first I put the prints, made in any 
old size that happened to be handy, right 
into the regular albums. It was not until 
I noticed how rapidly my subject was 
changing that I decided on an individual 
record. 

I began making all prints on 4 x 4%” 
paper, using whatever portion of the neg- 
ative I wished. This size gives me four 
sheets from a piece of 8 x 10” paper, in 
addition to a 1” test strip. I had several 
albums made, each 5 x 10” overall, con- 
sisting of 36 pages, and with ring bind- 
ing at one end. Gretchen is getting ready 
to celebrate her fourth birthday as this 
is written; and with 144 prints per al- 
bum, the last two pictures in Volume 
Three will show her huffing and puffing 
as she blows out the candles on her birth- 
day cake. 

Frequent pictures are more important 
during the first year than at any other 
time. When the baby first comes home 
the face is a wrinkled blank, with squinty 

(Continued on page 102) 
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LESS ADVENTURE-MORE MONEY 





Skill and judgment are needed to produce 
good prints from all kinds of negatives. 


HE number of photographic en- 
thusiasts in the United States today 
is estimated to be somewhere in the 
vicinity of 20,000,000. An almost infinite 
variety of subjects now is available to 
these people who have come to realize 
and appreciate the thrill of capturing 
beauty, action, drama, and unusual light- 
ing effects on film. Old-timers are 
amazed at the rapidity and thoroughness 
with which the general public is taking 
hold of photography. 

As I watch these millions of amateur 
cameramen striving seriously to get per- 
fectly timed, properly posed shots, I often 
wonder how many of them actually are 
realizing the maximum pleasure from the 
money and time they spend on taking 
pictures. How many go to the trouble 
of developing their own film and are re- 
warded by seeing their print images come 
up in the developing tray? 

There, to my way of thinking, is the 
greatest thrill in photography, both for 


in the 
DARKROOM 


by 
FRANK J. GILLOON 


Sales Manager, New York Times-Wide World Photos 





If you plan to take up 
photography for your 
living, the ability to 
turn out good prints 
is a major requisite 


the amateur and for the professional. It 
is akin to the joy of the artist as he fin- 
ishes his masterpiece, the culmination of 
a job well done. 

No one would care to be accused of 
quitting a business task when it was only 
half completed, yet that is exactly what 
happens when the amateur’s films are 
dropped around at the corner drug store 
for developing and printing. And the 
personal enjoyment of working over your 
own negatives and prints more than off- 
sets the time and trouble involved. Dark- 
room work not only has been overlooked 
by many amateurs but has been turned 
over to assistants by many professionals, 
leaving an unhealthy condition in both 
fields, particularly in the latter. 

The veteran news cameramen and dis- 
tinguished studio operators of today, with 
few exceptions, willingly subscribe to the 
theory that cameramen are made in the 
darkroom. They are almost unanimous 
in their advice to the amateur and the 


There's too much extraneous detail in this shot, although the cameraman chose the best 
angle available. White lines indicate cropping necessary to emphasize the area of interest. 





Covering press assignments is not always 
the exciting job it's cracked up to be. 


young man aspiring to news camera 
work: “Learn to time a print correctly if 
you expect to know how to time a film.” 
Unfortunately, young men, particularly 
those in the news field, are not inclined 
to follow this sage advice, though in many 
cases they deliberately solicit it. They 
seem bent on taking a short cut to suc- 
cess in their chosen field, and will have 
no part of the photographic business but 
that which is humorously referred to as 
the “glamourous” side—news camera 
work. These misled youngsters no doubt 
have seen too many movies showing what 
purports to be the routine of news cam- 
eramen, all done, of course, with the 
usual Hollywood exaggeration. 

We have all witnessed the regrettable 
results that follow the so-called “skip- 
ping” of grades by a youngster in gram- 
mar school. Unless the child is something 
of a genius—one in 10,000—the arithmetic, 
geography, or history that was “skipped” 

(Continued on page 87) 


The picture has more interest when the 
portion shown is selected for enlarging. 
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NY photographer capable of making 

A a good black-and-white enlarge- 

ment can make good color prints. 

And assuming that he has a fairly good 

camera and an enlarger, the cost is not a 

great deal more than that of careful 
black-and-white work. 

A houseboy earning $90 a rnonth makes 
Wash-Off Relief prints from 35 mm sepa- 
ration negatives obtained from Koda- 
chrome transparencies. A member of the 
business staff of a Chicago newspaper has 
proven that satisfactory sets of separation 
negatives may be made from still-life 
subjects by using a 3A Kodak and gelatin 
filters. 

There are other interesting cases in 
point. I know of a camera salesman who 
took up color photography in order to 
answer his customers’ questions more in- 
telligently, and a broadcasting station 
sales representative who began making 
his own color prints because he likes 
tempting photographs of food. Then 
there’s the art director of a large ad- 
vertising agency who is experimenting 
with color photography in his spare time 
in order to help develop it as an art. And 
before leaving the roster of amateur color 
printers let’s not forget the bellhop, two 
musicians, and the executive of a clothing 
factory who have turned to color photog- 
raphy as a natural development of their 
picture-taking hobby. 

A majority of the amateurs I’ve talked 
with seems to prefer the Wash-Off Relief 


Another Harvey study. Live subjects such as 
this require a one-shot camera or the making 
of a color transparency from which to work. 
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process for spare-time work. Many read- 
ers are familiar with the Wash-Off Relief 
process from having read the detailed 
article about it which appeared some 
months ago in POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Space limitations do not permit giving a 
resumé of the procedure here. Suffice it 
to say that Wash-Off Relief prints are 
made by using three positive gelatin mat- 
rices as a medium for transferring three 
colors from dye baths to imbibition paper. 
The matrices are printed from separation 
negatives, being simply positive prints on 
relief film. After being printed, fixed, 
bleached, and washed, the matrices are 
dyed. The gelatin of each matrix is 
thicker where the most light has reached 
it and thinner where it was exposed to 
less light. The thicker the layer of gelatin 
the more intense is the deposit of dye 
transferred. 

The positive reliefs may be placed to- 
gether in register and examined as soon 
as they have absorbed the dyes. At this 
stage the photographer can make correc- 
tions in the intensity of one or more of 
the colors. The dyes are soluble in wa- 
ter, and may be partially washed out if 
the coloring is too intense or if the matrix 
has been made too thick. A weak solu- 
tion of acetic acid added to the dye in- 
tensifies the coloring, and ammonia may 
be added to partially or wholly counter- 
act the effect of the acid. With experi- 
ence the photographer learns to add more 
or less dye to certain spots on the matrix. 

The set of matrices may be used sev- 
eral times, within reason, and therefore 
the cost of the individual print is ma- 
terially lessened. The prints may be made 
in ordinary light, and many amateurs do 
the work on their kitchen tables. 

Assuming that the photographer has 


Camera salesman Geo. Schectman making 
color prints. Photo by Frederick Roetter. 


(red-filtered negative), red printer 


Positive prints from a set of separation negatives by George Schectman. From left to right: the blue printer 
(green-filtered negative), and yellow printer (blue filtered negative). 


done nothing but black-and-white print- 
ing and possibly some work in Koda- 
chrome, he does not need a great deal of 
additional equipment to make his own 
color prints. A set of color separation 
filters is an important factor. Many stand- 
ard types of panchromatic films are satis- 
factory for use in making separation neg- 
atives. A set of dyes may be purchased 
for $2, although a saving may be effected 
by purchasing larger quantities. A sheet 
of transparent Kodaloid, used to separate 
the various colored matrices during regis- 
tration, costs only 30c. The relief film 
itself costs about 40c per set of three 5 x 
7” sheets, and usually is sold in dozen 
lots. Imbibition paper, on which the final 
print is made, varies in cost according to 
its size, but is not unduly expensive. 

This is all the material absolutely es- 
sential to Wash-Off Relief printing, in 
addition to the equipment the photog- 
rapher probably already owns and uses 
in his black-and-white work. The safe- 
light used for processing the relief film 
is the Wratten O or OA series, such as 
is used frequently in processing bromide 
papers. Of course, there are many addi- 
tional items available to make the work 
somewhat simpler. 

It was from George Harvey, who sells 
radio time, that I learned of many effi- 
cient methods of cutting the costs of color 
printing. During the past three years 
Harvey has been developing his profici- 
ency in all of the better-known color 





Using the blue and red printers from a 
set of separation negatives, Schectman 
superimposed them to make this positive 
print. The yellow printer was omitted. 





printing processes. He finds that a ma- 
terial saving results from purchasing 
dyes in bottles containing approximately 
1 oz. of concentrate, at $1.50 apiece. Each 
bottle of concentrate makes 160 oz. of 
working solution. Harvey uses one-tenth 
of a bottle in 16 oz. of water at a time. 
He also has found that outdated photo- 
graphic paper may be mordanted by fix- 
ing out the silver salts and bathing it in 
a solution described in Eastman’s booklet 
on the Wash-Off process. This type of 
paper, he claims, is quite as satisfactory 
for imbibition as that sold for the pur- 
pose. 

Filters which are made of dyed-in-the- 
mass optical glass or which consist of 
gelatin mounted between glass require 
much less care in handling than do the 
simple gelatin variety. But filter gelatin 
of the right type may be purchased in 
2” squares for only 40c each. George 
Schectman, a camera salesman and ex- 
pert non-professional color photographer, 
recommends mounting the gelatin squares 
between 2” squares of cardboard. In the 
center of each cardboard is a circle large 
enough to accommodate the diameter of 
the camera lens through which the sepa- 
ration negatives are to be made. The 
edges of the cardboards are bound with 
tape, and notches in the sides of the sand- 
wiches permit attachment of the filters 
to the camera by means of rubber bands. 

Kenneth Dufield, of the business staff 
of a Chicago newspaper, has a slightly 
different angle on the use of gelatin. He 
attaches a cardboard tab to the side of 
each filter sheet, and slides the filter into 
a cardboard mount which fits over the 
camera lens. When not in use, Dufield’s 
gelatin sheets are suspended by means 

(Continued on page 95) 


Geo. Harvey, a Chicago radio salesman, 
spends his leisure time in his darkroom. 















A Simple Negative Dryer 


By Arthur E. Gaines 











F you have occasion to dry your nega- 

tives quickly, the simple device shown 
here will do the job efficiently. Anyone 
can build this inexpensive dryer with a 
minimum of materials, tools, and time. 

The idea behind it was to provide a 
box in which to hang cut film negatives 
and then force a warm current of air 
over them. This box was constructed 
11” high, 11” long and 6%” wide. It 
was left open at one end. The floor of 
the box was extended 8” beyond the box 
itself. This was done with a piece of 
wood 19” long and set in place 2” from 
the bottom of the box. A 1” strip was 
nailed across the top of the open end. 
The top of this strip and the top of the 
opposite side were then slotted to receive 
the ends of the film hangers. 

On the extension of the floor of the 
box I placed a socket and a heating ele- 
ment such as is used in electric heaters. 
Then this extension of the floor and the 
heating element on it were covered with 
a tunnel of tin, leading to the open end 
of the box. At the other end of the tun- 
nel I placed an electric fan. Thus when 
the heating element was functioning, the 
fan would blow air over its hot coils, pass 
the air through the tunnel into the box, 
and around the drying negatives. 

To balance the outfit, I put a block of 
wood under the tunnel end, far enough 
from that end to permit the base of the 
fan to slip under it. Separate switches 
were connected to the heating element 
and the fan. This permits use of the fan 
with or without the heating element, de- 
pending upon how swiftly you wish to 
dry your negatives. The complete outfit 


cost me $1.15, exclusive of the fan which 
most of us already have. 





Above is shown the position of the heat- 
ing element in the tunnel while below the 
dryer is shown set up for operation. 





MAKE THE EXPOSURE METER 
FIT YOUR CAMERA 


By OTTO R. H. KNOPP 


OW often have you taken an expo- 

sure meter reading and adjusted the 
calculator, only to find yourself con- 
fronted with a list of twenty-five or more 
theoretically correct shutter speeds and 
corresponding stop values? Upon decid- 
ing, after due deliberation, to use a cer- 
tain one of these combinations, haven’t 
you often found that your shutter is not 
calibrated for the required exposure 
speed? 

For example, whether you have a cam- 
era with a focal plane or between-the- 
lens shutter, you will find that your shut- 
ter gives you only a limited set of ex- 
posure times. On my camera I have 4, \s, 
Yo, 5, 450, Y25, 4500, and 4250 second to 
choose from. It is true that these nine 
values are ample for almost any depth of 
field and rapidity of exposure you may 
reasonably desire. But your exposure 
meter will give you three or more times 
as many. If you use a Weston meter and 
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The arrows point to the shutter speeds 
on the exposure meter dial which cor- 
respond to those on the author's camera. 
These numerals on the dial are filled in 
with red pigment for easy identification. 


choose a stop value first, you may find 
the correct exposure to be po second, for 
which your shutter is not calibrated. You 
are forced, therefore, to choose your 
shutter speed first and to adjust the dia- 
phragm accordingly. 

To make it easy to do this and to avoid 
loss of time and picture opportunity in 
the process, you should make your ex- 
posure meter fit your camera. You can 
do this easily by marking the calculator 





of your exposure meter to correspond to 
the speeds of your shutter. For example, 
you can color with a pigment (such as 
paint), or a dye (such as ink), all the 
shutter speeds on the calculator which 
are the same as those marked on your 
camera and thereby differentiate them 
from the other numbers which you can- 
not use. 

If you have a Weston meter, you will 
find the shutter speeds etched on a plated 
brass dial. The figures are filled with 
black enamel. It is an easy matter to re- 
move this black enamel from those fig- 
ures which correspond to the shutter 
speeds on your camera. Use a large sew- 
ing needle or other sharp point. You 
must be careful, however, to keep the 
needle point within the lines of the fig- 
ures so that you won’t scratch the rest of 
the dial. 

Having removed the black enamel, get 
some red pigment to put in its place. The 
pigment should preferably be in the form 
of a thick paste. If it is too thin you may 
have difficulty in getting it to stick to the 
figures. Artists’ oil color will be found 
satisfactory. Or you may have an old 
can of red enamel or lacquer somewhere 
in the cellar; if so, get a little of the thick 
pigment from the bottom of the can. 

Daub a little of the red pigment over 
the figures with a match and let it dry a 
few minutes. Wrap a thin cloth around 
the end of another match. Use this to re- 
move the excess pigment from the surface 
of the scale, leaving the pigment in the 
figures. 

Now when you use your meter, the red 
shutter speed numbers will tell you in- 
stantly what stop value to use. You have 
only nine, instead of twenty-five com- 
binations from which to choose. But you 
will be still more pleased with the fact 
that whatever red-number combination 
you choose, you will always be able to 
set your camera accordingly, for the shut- 
ter speeds agree with those on your cam- 
era. 

If you should use the meter with a 
camera other than that for which you 
planned it, the red numerals offer no ob- 
stacle in locating other shutter speeds. 














Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


9) 8: er by Richard L. Rundle 


Surprising in its simplicity, this picture makes full 
| use of the sky as background. So effective are a low 
angle and the fleecy clouds that they alone would 
have made a picture, even without the added in- 
terest of the plane. [For Technical Data see page 106] 
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R ura. scenes are full of picture possibilities, from fast 
action to quiet “genre” shots. Photographer Crofut of 
Reno, Nev., caught the cowboy chasing the calf at 1/820 
sec. while Asad K. Syed of Palanpur, India, pictures a 


placid evening mood. (For Technical Data see page 106) 
























































LION ... by F. R. J. Wadlinger, Pottsville, Pa. 


PERSONALITY is not the privilege of human 
beings — animals, too, have their personalities. 
ae Portraits in the truest sense of the word 


( 
i 





i . ROOSTER . . . by John A. Moody, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
can be made of animals, just as full of ex- 
pression and character as the best portrait s 
studies of man — and far less commonplace. ~ Gee - 
St rs) 
(For Technical Data see page 106) ; Ske PO n. 
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WATER BUFFALO ... by Robert Young, Honolulu, Hawaii 





DUCKLING . . . by Joseph Adams, Brookhaven, N. Y. 
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PELICAN ... by Ruth Jacobi-Roth, New York, N. Y. 


HIPPO . .. by George W. Riley, Washington, D. C. 
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LION ... by F. R. J. Wadlinger, Pottsville, Pa. 


PERSONALITY is not the privilege of human 
beings — animals, too, have their personalities. 
Portraits in the truest sense of the word 
can be made of animals, just as full of ex- 
pression and character as the best portrait 
studies of man — and far less commonplace. 


(For Technical Dafa see page 106) 





WATER BUFFALO ... by Robert Young, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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ROOSTER . .. by John A. Moody, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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Cross lighting and fine 












Helm’s texture shot of wood 


effective, while lack of shadow 


detail accentuates the pat- ; Sp gs Bhi'Se wars me SX, Aye 
% Meat ‘s sei < x Mg ? " 


tern in Robert Sattler’s pic- 4 > Qo ‘ " co 
ture of rolled-up snow fencing. 


(For Technical Data see page 106) 
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Teuuine their story in close-ups 


in which distracting detail has been 
eliminated, photographers Stehney 
and Ellis have created outstanding 
examples of how to photograph 
craftsmen absorbed in their work. 


(For Technical Data see page 106) 


b 
Bernard Ellis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Soap is the central theme in both of these 


pictures and while it may seem simple to 
shoot, it causes plenty of headaches by 
vanishing under the heat of lamps before 


highlights are placed, the shutter snapped. 


(For Technical Data see page 106) 








VICTIM OF CIVILIZATION. .by 
Joe E. Chronister, Urbana, III. 


BATHER by 
George Hukar, Chicago, Ill. 

















by LAURIE WEAR 
47 





SHOOTING against the light 


source, the magic of light be- 
comes more obvious in your pic- 
tures than in any other setting. 
What is technically known as 
halation forms a _ fascinating 


center of pictorial interest. 


(For Technical Data see page 106) 











NOCTURNAL FANTASY.. .by 
Carlyle F. Trevelyan, Flush- 
ing, H. Y¥. 


DREAM LANDSCAPE... .by 
Rolf ow York, 
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HIOM BET os0s0scb¥ 
Victor DePalma, New 
York, N. Y. 
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, i” GYROSCOPE AND STRING.. .by 


Arthur W. Ambler, New York, 
M ¥- 





Your subject may not be able to 
hold its precarious balance for 
long, but you can treat yourself 
to the photographic thrill of 
holding it on film if you learn 
how to use synchronized flash. 


(For Technical Data see page 106) 








STILL LIFE 


CLEVER double exposure produced this attractive still life 
by Lowell N. Miller of Rochester, N. Y. He projected shadows 
on the background, then covered the background with black 
cloth and photographed the apples on the same. negative, 
using two floodlights. (For Technical Data see page 106) 
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teresting experiences in photography 

unless you take outdoor pictures at 
night. Subjects stand out from black 
backgrounds in dramatic fashion, and you 
get results entirely different than in the 
daytime. 

Night pictures are just as easy to take 
as daytime pictures and simply require 
longer exposure. A pocket flashlight will 
come in handy for setting the shutter and 
diaphragm. Simply remember that the 
effect of light is cumulative on the pho- 
tographic emulsion, and a long exposure 
will build up the image of a dimly lighted 
object so that in the print it will appear 
to have been brilliantly illuminated. 

The illustrations on the next two pages 
will suggest just a few night picture ideas, 
for the possibilities are practically limit- 
less. You can have a good time with your 
camera regardless of the time of day you 
are free to use it. One surprising thing 
about night photography is the number 
of interesting picture subjects you can 
find—subjects which in daytime seem 
hardly worth one’s attention but which 
present a new and more pictorial effect 
under artificial lighting. 

Many objects are more beautiful at 
night, and subjects which can be taken 
with normal lighting and without the use 
of flash include the city streets, elec- 
tric signs, window displays, floodlighted 
buildings and monuments, restaurant and 
store fronts, scenes around the theaters 
and under street lamps, reflections in 
pools and on wet streets, and the more 
Spectacular subjects such as fires, fire- 
works, lightning, and dramatic moonlight 
scenes. 

Theater fronts are perhaps the easiest, 
window displays the most fruitful, flood- 
lighted buildings the most impressive, 
and general street scenes the most dis- 
appointing. Hand-held snapshots can be 
made around the theater fronts where the 
electric signs and marquee lights furnish 
ample illumination. Window displays of- 
fer a great number and variety of beau- 
tiful pictures all ready set up and lighted. 
Models of men, women, and children, 
dressed in everything from sports clothes 
to formal attire, wait patiently for your 
Camera. Pet shops, jewelry, art, and de- 
Partment stores provide a_ veritable 


Y ex will miss some of the most in- 


OUTDOOR PICTURES 


AT NIGHT 


By STAN JENKINS 


Illustration Photographer, Utica, N. Y. 


You will find new sources of 
pleasure in photography if you 
turn your camera on the many 
interesting scenes after dark. 


World’s Fair the year 
around. The proven 
principles of all pic- 
ture-making also ap- 
ply here. In other 
words, it is advisable 
to resist that ten- 
dency to take in too 
much; instead, look 
for small pictorial 
units. This seems to 
apply to windows and 
general street scenes. 
Consider each unit as 
you would a studio setup, studying it 
from various points of view to secure the 
most effective lighting and composition. 

If your lens is f 3.5 or faster and you 
use the “super” type of pan film you can 
take most window displays at 1/25 sec- 
ond. If your lens is slower just set your 
camera on a tripod and give the necessary 
exposure. A few seconds is usually 
enough. An extinction type meter serves 
very satisfactorily for these night shots 
but after a little experience you will need 
none at all. I was “born thirty years too 
soon” because I used to set up a 4 x 5 
plate camera in front of a window display 
on a cold winter night, open the shutter, 
and stand there guarding the tripod feet 
for from 30 minutes to a full hour. The 
dimly-lighted window appeared much 
more brilliant in the picture than it did 
to the eye. The photograph of the house 
shown among the illustrations is an ex- 
ample of what long exposure will do at 
night because it, too, appears much 
brighter in the picture than in reality. 
It is lighted by a single street lamp about 
60 feet away. 

You can make some very beautiful 
landscape and other pictures by moon- 
light alone providing you give sufficient 
exposure. A half hour one way or the 
other will make little difference because 
you will find that at f 8 or f 11 you will 
have to leave the shutter open for 2 or 
3 hours on the clearest and brightest 
night. You can give it an extra hour for 
good measure. Be sure your camera is 
fixed so securely that even a strong wind 
won’t move it. Also be sure the moon it- 
self is not in the field of view; it will 
appear as a wide, white streak across the 
face of your print. 


























































Unusual advertising effects on stores and other places of 
business offer an infinite variety of picture possibilities. 


For city buildings which are brilliantly 
floodlighted an exposure of around 3 min- 
utes at f 4.5 will be sufficient. Foggy 
nights and wet pavements provide an- 
other rich source of night picture mate- 
rial. Remember that a tripod is a most 
useful gadget for all night shots regard- 
less of camera, lens, or film. There is no 
law against this most valuable and much 
neglected accessory, and its use will as- 
sure you of a better average. Filters are 
of little use at night; just use fast pan- 
chromatic film. And don’t forget to use 
a lens shade on every exposure. 

If you want some unusual night pic- 
tures take your comera to a fireworks cis- 
play, set it up on a tripod, point it in the 
general direction of the display, focus on 
infinity, set the lens at f 8 or f 11, open 
it on Time, and either change the film 
after each burst or let several bursts 
splash over one film. Photographs of 
lightning are made in much the same way. 
If you are in doubt about exposures on 
any night scene the safest way, of course, 
is to take two or three exposures of one 
subject. Many workers do not use fine- 
grain developers for night negatives ke- 
cause the subject usually requires all the 
speed the film has. They can be used, 
however, where plenty of exposure has 
been given. Beware of gray prints. The 
use of contrast paper will give you good 
blacks in your night photographs. 

So much depends upon the character 
of the subject, its lighting, and upon your 
particular equipment that there are few 
general rules applicable to the great 
variety of possible night shots. Experi- 
ence is the best teacher in this as in other 
fields, and this article merely points the 
way to new camera adventures.—f 


OUTDOOR 
PICTURES 


AT NIGH 


By STAN JENKINS 


Photographs by the Author 


The seventeen night scenes 
shown here illustrate how 


varied may be your subjects, 


Brilliantly lighted streets rarely make 
good, sharp pictures because of extremes 


General views of cities at night from a 
of lighting and the movement of traffic. 


high vantage point are always good. If 
taken just at dusk, sky detail will show. 
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Lighted buildings photographed at late At certain seasons of the year dramatic Monuments and statues are often photo- 
dusk will show a definite outline, con- lighting effects formed with lighted graphed to best advantage when they are 
trasting against the dark gray of the sky. office windows can be found in buildings. strikingly illuminated after nightfall. 
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Street scenes at night are made more \“" 


The light-studded designs of theater mar- 
quees and lobby ceilings provide mate- teresting when the pavements are wet an 
pattern shots. catch reflections of lights and signs. 


Theater signs are probably the most pho- 
tographed of night subjects but they al- 
ways excite comment and are interesting. rial for many unusual 
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When snow covers the ground you can To photograph fireworks displays, point The accumulative effect of light during 
produce many striking pictures using your camera at area of bursts, open the a long exposure will make a dimly-lighted 
street lights as your source of illumination. shutter, wait for burst, close shutter. house appear as if it is floodlighted. 
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Illuminated glass brick store fronts Paintings in art store windows present an Those interested in flower photography 
often make attractive night pictures and opportunity to secure lovely pictures will find a wealth of material already 
strike a very modern architectural note. which otherwise are not readily available. set up for them in the florists’ windows. 


Five short snaps between the flashes of You can practice portraiture on attrac- Full figure portraits can also be made 
the neon sign registered the store front’ tive clothing dummies in store windows. of the dummies. The setups offer un- 
and one snap caught the sign while on. Props and lighting are all set up for you. usual backgrounds and expensive props. 
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White blossoms against a blue sky photo- 
| graphed on panchromatic fiim through a 


red filter which absorbed the blue, caus- 
ing the sky to appear dark in the print. 





FILTER 





FACTS 


FOR THE BEGINNER 


By ROBERT K. McILVIN 


Amateur Photographer, Lynn, Mass. 


Here is some practical, non-technical advice 


on the correct use of various color filters 


which will help you to make better pictures. 


valuable camera accessories you 

can own—providing you under- 
stand them. You’ve read about them and 
you’ve heard about the amazing results 
they produce. But do you know how to 
use them effectively? Do you know when 
to use a medium yellow in preference to 
a light yellow? Are you able to select the 
right filter at the right time to obtain the 
particular effect which you may desire? 


r) C ‘veins filters are perhaps the most 





Before we discuss the practical uses of 
filters, let us review the subject briefly. 
A filter is a medium by which the rela- 
tive color sensitivity of a photographic 
film may be so compensated as to coin- 
cide with that of the human eye. Be- 
cause the photographic emulsion is not 
able to interpret in monochrome the same 
relative contrast and degree of brightness 
the eye sees, a filter is required to com- 
pensate for the inability of the film to 


Here the use of a light green filter gives normal correction on panchromatic film. Note 
the excellent rendition of the green grass and the fine modeling in the flesh tones. The 
filter absorbed part of the blues and reds, and transmitted the greens and yellows; thus 
the film recorded various colors in the same relative brightness as seen by the eye- 
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record the results realistically. Fundamentally, color filters 
are used for either of two purposes: to regulate the colors 
in the right proportions so as to record them in the correct 
tonal values, or to record these colors falsely, so that the 
contrasts are rendered differently from the conception of 
the human eye. Filters which serve these purposes are 
called correction and contrast filters respectively. 

All filters pass light of their own colors and absorb light 
of their complementary color. For example, the yellow fil- 
ters pass the yellow rays and portions of the reds and 
greens, but will absorb the blue rays—for blue is the com- 
plementary color of yellow. Because all filters absorb por- 
tions of the spectrum, an increase in exposure is necessary 
to compensate for the absorption. The number of times the 
normal exposure must be increased when a filter is used is 
called the filter factor. For instance, if the normal exposure 
is 1/100 second at f 8 without a filter, the correct setting 
when using a filter with a factor of two (called a 2X filter) 
would be either 1/50 at f 8 or 1/100 at f 5.6. 

Today, our most widely used films may be grouped into 
two main classifications. The first group, comprising the 
orthochromatic films, is sensitive to all the colors of the 
visible spectrum except red. The second group, the pan- 
chromatic films, is sensitive to the entire visible spectrum. 
But it is indeed unfortunate that neither of these types of 
films will reproduce the tonal values as we see them. All 
photographic film is especially sensitive to ultra-violet and 
blue. The orthochromatic films, even with filters, are not 
entirely satisfactory for the true rendition of tonal values. 
But, because of its sensitivity to all colors, the best possible 
tonal rendition of highly colored subjects will be obtained 
with the panchromatic film in conjunction with a suitable 
filter. 

The amateur should strive to become more or less familiar 
with the color sensitivity of his film. He should employ a 
filter which will absorb those colors which affect the film 
too strongly. Ultra-violet light to which the eye is not sen- 
sitive and the blue rays affect the sensitive emulsion of an 
orthochromatic film too strongly and must be reduced or 
partially eliminated. A medium yellow filter, for example, 
will absorb the ultra-violet and part of the blue rays, and 
yet allow the other rays to pass so that partial color correc- 
tion results. Since the film is not sensitive to red, full color 
correction is impossible and the red tones appear to be too 
dark in the print. To the critical amateur a few other dis- 
crepancies are noticeable. If we substitute a panchromatic 
emulsion for the orthochromatic, the red rays are recorded 
and better correction results. But now, contrary to actual- 
ity, the red tones appear even lighter than the green. How- 
ever, if we substitute a green filter for the medium yellow, 
we will correct the difference between the reds and greens. 
We now have approached as near as possible to full color 
correction of a black-and-white film with a compensating or 
correction filter. 

By varying the color and density of our filters, we are 
able to change the entire appearance of the print by con- 
trast and color correction alone. The amateur should under- 
stand, however, that not all filters may be used with all 
types of emulsions. For example, take the orthochromatic 
films. Since these emulsions are not sensitive to red, a red 
filter may not be used under any circumstances. Neither is 
it advisable to use the green filter as its correction is quite 
similar to that of the yellow filter and yet it requires longer 
exposure. The yellow filters (light, medium, and dark) 
produce wonderful results with an orthochromatic film. 
We may use any color filter with a panchromatic film and 
thus take full advantage of the film’s wide latitude of sen- 
sitivity to all the colors of the spectrum. 

Let us now consider the most important filters and their 
practical uses. Because the light yellow filter is able to 
produce partial color correction with a minimum increase 
in exposure, it can be used in conjunction with a smaller 
stop opening and high shutter speeds. Some outdoor sports, 
such as swimming and skiing, require high speeds to freeze 
the action and a filter for true color rendition. Pictures of 
skiers particularly require fast shutter speeds and a color 
filter to reproduce some of the snow texture in the final 
Print. However, if it is at all possible you should use the 
medium yellow filter. (Continued on page 90) 
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Most common of all filters is the medium yellow. Used here with 
pan film it produced contrast between the white clouds and blue sky. 


A medium yellow filter was used in this case to cut down the glare 
of reflected sunlight from the snow and show better shadow detail. 
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PICTURE ANALYSIS 


~ By NICHOLAS HAZ, F.R.P.S. 


Teacher and Lecturer, New York City 


An early picture by Alfred Stieglitz is the forerunner 


of what today many call documentary photography. 


HIS picture is by far the most im- 
portant I have ever analyzed. It 
is by Alfred Stieglitz, the Grand 
Old Man of Photography. His name 
ought to be familiar to all photographers, 
because the story of photography cannot 
be told without it; notwithstanding a few 
clumsy attempts made of late to do so. 
Stieglitz was the initiator of many be- 
ginnings and has proved more photo- 
graphic truths than any one I can think 
of. He proved fifty years ago, for in- 
stance, that photography is an art, if the 
fellow who handles the camera is an 
artist. He proved that photographs do 


STEERAGE 


not need any additional handiwork to be- 
come “good” or “beautiful,” and that such 
additions might ruin a good photograph 
and might turn it into a poor imitation 
of a painting, drawing, or etching. In 
short he has proved for picture makers 
that the machine age was a boon to them, 
as it was to builders, yet without taking 
any artistic merit away from them. That 
there are those who think that a magnifi- 
cent movie is no work of art because it 
was made with cameras, while all paint- 
ing is art because it is done by hand, 
just goes to prove that dunces will al- 
ways be with us. 


by ALFRED STIEGLITZ 








The story of a great leader cannot be 
told in a short article. Just let me say 
that this picture Steerage, was one of 
Stieglitz’s most impressive triumphs. 
With it he became the ancestor of to- 
day’s fashionable “documentary” photog- 
raphers. 

In the year of 1907 Stieglitz took a trip 
to Europe. He was surrounded with pomp 
and opulence on the boat. When wander- 
ing about on board ship he discovered 
the steerage. The contrast to his own 
surroundings stirred him deeply. To ex- 
press his sympathy and to register his 
protest to conditions which he disliked, 
he has made this picture. He succeeded 
beautifully. This picture was noticed im- 
mediately by multitudes of sociological 
experts as well as photographers. It was 
reproduced, bemedalled, exhibited, 
praised, and deplored by great numbers 
of spectators. It is probably the best- 
known photograph made in that period. 

But the designation of its genus was 
not yet “documentary.” That came only 
of late. Curious to note that no picture 
of misery was ever better composed, no 
matter how hard anyone of the multi- 
tudes of WPA, or just amateur documen- 
tary photographers, might have tried to 
beat it. They certainly have found more 
heartrending conditions; the filth they 
have unearthed certainly beats this ten to 
one, but not their photography. 

When Stieglitz found the steerage he 
had no camera with him. He realized 
that there was a wonderful picture to be 
made if he only could click it right away. 
The composition was one of those rare 
cases when everything was just right. 
The objects were those needed, of the 
correct number, proper position, and well 
related in size. The centers of interest 
were clearly established; one in particu- 
lar was focused around a straw hat. 
He prayed that the straw hat would re- 
main in position while he went for his 
camera. 

He was lucky, the straw hat was still 
there when he returned. He composed, 
focused, guessed the exposure, and clicked 
at exactly the right time. 

Some carping critic might ask, “Why 
is this an art, then? He did not have to 
build, direct, and work hard to bring 
about the possibility of the picture. All 
he had to do was to recognize that he 
could get a picture, then adjust a few 
things and click. The technical end of 
photography, the darkroom work, cer- 
tainly is not an art either.” 

The critic is right in stating the con- 
ditions which are needed to make a good 
photograph; he is wrong in not realizing 
that the ability to recognize a good pic- 
ture, and the ability to fix this on nega- 
tive and print, can be classified as art. 
Art is the act of transmitting emotions 
and ideas to others. If one can do this 
exclusively by camera and darkroom 
technique, he is as much an artist as if 
he had to paint, carve, and build for 
years and years. The photographer 
simply takes advantage of the machine 
age, as does the builder of skyscrapers. 

Critics of the composition said of this 
picture that it is disunited and of wrong 
emphasis because the bridge in the cen- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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O amateur movie maker can ever 
N be dubbed “dyed-in-the-wool” 

who does not try his hand at 
creating and shooting his own titles. 

To start with, his titles may be simple 
layouts consisting perhaps of white-inked 
letters on a black card, filmed with re- 
versal film. The movie maker soon dis- 
covers, however, that label titles explain 
nothing—that titles which express a com- 
plete thought in a single sentence are far 
more helpful. To give his work a profes- 
sional touch, he begins lettering with 
black ink on white cards, filming with 
positive stock both for contrast and 
economy, then developing his results on 
home-made drums. If his experiments are 
even partly successful, he proceeds to use 
metal type and machined letters instead 
of handwork, shooting appropriate back- 
grounds for his titles, and building titling 
apparatus of his own design for anima- 
tion, zooms, double exposures, and 
numerous other effects. 

Perhaps one of the cleverest vertical- 
type movie titlers we have seen for some 
time is one which was made in the home 
workshop of W. R. Everett, member of 
the Minneapolis Ciné Club and a movie 
maker for nearly a decade. Everett’s 
titler, illustrated here, is unique because 
it was built at low cost to fit a limited 
space. The entire unit stands about six 
feet in height, folding flat against the wall 
when not in use. 

An old Eastman Model A camera of the 
hand-crank type is mounted with a tripod 
screw to a base which slides vertically in 
a grooved, waxed track. The camera it- 
self is held in normal shooting position by 
lugs, and is easily raised or lowered in 
the track to permit the making of zoom 
titles. 

The title card holder resembles a fold- 
ing card table with a 11x14” rectangle cut 
out of the center. This is aligned accurate- 
ly with the camera lens so that title cards 
placed in the opening will be perfectly 
framed on the film. A clear pane of glass 
of similar dimensions also may be used 
over the opening for special title effects 
with experimental lighting. One side of 
the title table is hinged to the wall rack, 
so that by collapsing two legs the table 
folds down neatly against the wall. Two 
No. 1 Photoflood lamps are used in re- 
flectors, each placed above and at the 
side of the title table to furnish sufficient 
illumination for filming work. 

By substituting an enlarging unit for 
(Continued on page 82) 


Sponge rubber letters with adhesive back- 
ing can be mounted on any smooth surface. 













Vertical-type titler built by W. R. Everett, Minneapolis, Minn., who is shown arrang- 
ing lights on a title card. Table folds compactly against wall when not in use. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
MOVIE TITLES 


By ORMAL I. SPRUNGMAN 


Amateur Photographer, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Show your home movies to best advantage by 


dressing them up with artistic titles. Attractive 


titles can be made with simple equipment. 


Vertical titler built from lengths of gas 
pipe by F. R. Johnston, Pasadena, Calif. 


Johnston types cards then darkens letters 
with ink. Sketch adds a humorous touch. 


YOUVE HEARD OF RIP 
SNORTING TERRORS 
HERES ONE OF EM, 
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What's wrong in this picture? The white light has been turned on before the box of sensi- 
tized paper was covered. Bad habits such as this can boost the cost of photography greatly. 


GOOD HABITS 
Make Good Pictures 


By C. C. CASWELL 


Photographer, Clarinda, la. 





Experts get results by concentrating on the right 
way of doing things until it becomes second nature 


to them. You'll find that it pays in photography. 


Failure to check backgrounds frequently is disastrous. A man 
wandered into this picture just before it was photographed. 





Take the holder by its edges and avoid 
pulling or pinching the slide by mistake. 


est you will need, as a regular part 
of your equipment, a set of well- 
developed habits—and they must be good 
habits. If you neglect this phase of pic- 
ture-taking and finishing it will cost you 
plenty. Conversely, if you equip your- 
self with the right habits you’re certain 
to save yourself a lot of money and grief. 
Much advice has been given with ref- 
erence to sound photographic technique 
and procedure, but all too often such 
hints and pointers are passed out in a 
manner which makes them too easily for- 
gotten. It occurred to me that by divid- 
ing the field into classifications such as 
the photographer encounters in his regu- 
lar routine the material might be ab- 
sorbed and retained longer than usual. 
So here goes. 
Before Taking. Before you start out 
(Continued on page 116) 


I: you go in for photography in earn- 


You'll always know which receptacles are clean if they're turned 
upside down. And it will keep them free from dust and chemicals. 
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"Laundry Age" magazine published this 
shot of a rug-beater and its inventor. 


ELLING THE TRADE JOURNALS 





In making this picture of a new dairy building in St. Louis, the author avoided the 








conventional front view and included the cooling tower and the rear garage entrance. 


by ROBERT A. LATIMER 


Free-lance Photographer, St. Louis, Mo. 


Here is an outline of things to do and not 
to do which will help you achieve success 
in free-lancing pictures to trade papers. 


ing money with a camera is sup- 

plying interesting, timely pictures 
to the editors of the 1200-odd trade jour- 
nals in the nation. Most of the articles 
which have been published on this sub- 
ject point out that editors are absolute- 
ly reliant upon correspondents for their 
great mass of pictorial and editorial mat- 
ter. The articles indicate that success in 
this new field is a mere matter of shoot- 
ing handsome, new store fronts, per- 
sonalities in business, window displays, 
and groups of convention-bound busi- 
nessmen. Above that, it is often said that 
trade journal photography is a rollicking, 
labor-free means of earning a living—one 
requiring little specialized experience. 


O™ of the fascinating ways of mak- 


This picture illustrates not only a new type of jewelry dis- 
play tray and its originator, but also the manner of using it. 


Only in some measure is this even half- 
way true. Trade journal correspondence, 
particularly in the field of free-lance 
photography, is a thoroughly specialized, 
exhaustive occupation. To realize a fair 
income from its pursuit means routine 
hours and continuous study of the many 
factors involved. The majority of the 
country’s trade journal photography, ap- 
pearing monthly in a select group of some 
600 industrial papers, house organs, and 
trade newspapers, is the work of per- 
haps fifty correspondents and photog- 
raphers (often they are the same) who 
do nothing else. 

The same holds true with correspond- 
ence of an editorial nature. In every 
large city there are found regular writer- 
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photographers upon whom editors have 
learned to depend for almost every ncws 
item or photograph carried. If a story 
breaks in your town, it’s likely that the 
local correspondent has already covered 
it thoroughly before you can get to the 
spot and start shooting. It’s their liveli- 
hood, and part of their success is wrapped 
up in the ability to sense a story the 
moment it becomes ready for publication. 

That’s the source of by far the greater 
percentage of trade journal photography. 
Remaining is the 25% or so of photographs 
turned in by business firms desirous of 
a bit of free publicity, and those sub- 
mitted by free-lance photographers who 
are earnest enough about selling their 
work to spend sufficient time on its prep- 
aration. In that 25%, howcver, is a 
handsome reward for the amateur or 
semi-professional photographer who is 
willing to forego instant returns in favor 
of spending a few months in learning the 
trade. 

There is no lack of a market for good, 
printable trade journal “art”’—but edi- 
tors of the publications concerned are 

(Continued on page 86) 






The author calls this a “horrible example"; bad reflections, 
halation, untidy merchandise, and a badly chosen camera angle. 
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Fig. |. The above cut-away photo of a superimposed-image rangefinder shows the relationship of the 
working parts, as explained in the text. At right: a rangefinder on a neck-cord for easy portability. 


HOW YOUR 
RANGEFINDER WORKS 


By THEODORE VON SABO 


Technical Division, DeJur-Amsco Corporation 


The simple but precise operation of this 
helpful accessory is explained in detail. 


one is amazed at the wealth of new 

material which has been placed at 
the disposal of both professional and 
amateur camera enthusiasts. In each 
issue of this magazine new devices to aid 
us in perfecting our technique are adver- 
tised. It cannot be said that we lack 
the necessary tools. 

Among these devices there is one item 
which stands out because of its unfailing 
accuracy and basic simplicity. It is a tool 
as important to the photographer as the 
transit is to the surveyor. In both in- 
stances accuracy is essential. Without it 
the photographer is never free from the 
fear of blurred and hazy pictures—shots 
which result from guesswork and not 
from scientific measurement. Without 
further ado, I would like you to mset 
your rangefinder. 

All rangefinders (or distance meters, as 
they are sometimes called) come under 
one of two headings, i.e., the split-image 


OOKING back over the past five years, 


Fig. 2. Diagram illustrates the physical 
law of reflection, as explained in text. 
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and the superimposed-image types. When 
used separately (not coupled with the cam- 
era focusing mechanism), simply for as- 
certaining object distances, these range- 
finders are equipped with milled wheels 
or similar scales on which distances are 
marked. As the operator uses the range- 
finder to determine the object distance he 
wishes to know, the calibrated wheel or 
scale moves, and the correct distance in 
feet or meters appears opposite a marker. 
The distance then may be read at a 
glance. 

In the split-image type, the image of 
the field of view is divided in the mid- 
dle. Determination of the distance to a 


Fig. 3. A dotted line and a solid line, 
respectively, indicate paths of two light 
rays reflected from an object into the 
rangefinder, resulting in images A and B. 
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given object is accomplished by lining up 
the two halves of the object image so as 
to form one complete image whose two 
halves are precisely joined. In the super- 
imposed-image type, two separate and 
complete images of the object are seen in 
the finder. The user brings these two 
images together until they are exactly 
superimposed, in determining the distance 
to the given object. It is the latter type 
of rangefinder which concerns us in the 
following explanation. 

As most of us know, a mirror will re- 
flect the light which falls upon it. Ac- 
cording to high school physics, the angle 
at which the reflected rays bounce off the 
mirror depends upon the angle at which 
these same rays strike the mirror surface 
(See Fig. 2). This is scientifically stated 
in the law: “the angle of reflection is 
equal to the angle of incidence.” 

Further study of Fig. 2 will make it 
clear that by rotating the mirror the re- 
flected ray may be directed in any de- 
sired direction. Hence, the rangefinder is 
basically a device for changing the path 
of the reflected ray so that it strikes a 
second mirror which in turn reflects the 
ray in a certain definite manner through 
an eye-piece. 

This last statement may be visualized 
best by examining Fig. 3. Rays of light 
reflected from the object pass through 
a window, strike the movable mirror at 
the right, and are then reflected through 
the body of the instrument to the par- 
tially transparent fixed mirror at the left. 
This latter mirror then reflects the rays 
to the eye, forming a virtual image. [A 
virtual image is an image which is seen 
by the eye as the prolongation of bent 
rays, such as the reflection from a mir- 
ror. Eb.] 

To secure a second image, other rays 
which were reflected from the object 
enter the rangefinder through the left- 
hand window, pass through the mirror at 
the left, and directly to the eye. This is 
also illustrated in Fig. 3, in which the 
two images (or double image) A and B 
are indicated. 

Many readers probably are wondering 
“How is it possible for the mirror on the 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Build LIGHTS For 


Special Effects 


By H. J. CHRISTY 


Amateur Photographer, Rochester, N. Y. 


Invaluable for indoor portraiture and still life, 
these narrow angle lights give an effect similar 
to a spotlight and can be built at small cost. 


HERE must be a number of en- 

thusiastic amateur photographers 

who, like myself, have been handi- 
capped quite often in carrying through 
their best tabletop ideas ‘and most in- 
spired portrait studies by lack of special 
lighting equipment. 

Effect light sources for the professional 
photographer are many, but their price 
obviates their extensive use by the ama- 
teur. Of lighting equipment offered 
primarily for his use, the amateur can 
choose between efficiently designed 
clamp-on parabolic reflectors and conical 
or parabolic reflectors mounted on ad- 
justable stands. These are excellent il- 
lumination sources but their application 
is somewhat general. For light sources 
to yield special effects, the amateur has 
to call upon his ingenuity in handicraft. 

I liked to use my parabolic reflectors 
but soon found that, if really serious in- 
door work was to be done, these units 
would have to be supplemented. A hasty 
search brought forth a Libby pineapple 
juice can (the 1 quart, 14 oz. size) from 
the rubbish box, and a 5-pound potassium 
alum can from the local photofinishing 
plant. The first was envisioned as a nar- 
row-angle light for touching up hair and 
backlighting portraits, and for general use 


Fig. 2. Smaller unit which serves many 
purposes is made from fruit juice can. 





in tabletops. The second was 
visualized as a thoroughly effi- 
cient modeling light which 
would give almost the same ef- 
fect as a spotlight. But several 
things remained to be done be- 
fore these visions became prac- 
tical realities. 

The materials necessary for 
the transformations were sur- 
prisingly few considering the 
quality of the results expected 
(and realized, by the way). 
The total cost of both lights was 
only $5.63, including the Koda- 
flector Diffuser for the model- 
ing light shown in Fig. 1. A 
home workshop craftsman with a more 
complete tool kit could probably shade 
this price by about one-third. But I 
have to finish my darkroom before I be- 
gin to think about a workshop—hence, 
some of the work was done for me by 
the local plumbing supply house. A list 
of the materials I used and their cost 
follows: : 

ie ? , 
3 ee x ak ie et eee 
one end and 1” of thread at the 
other; 4 nuts and 4 washers to fit. 
2 caps drilled with a %e” hole, attached 
to the 14” threaded ends of the 
pipe, drilled and tapped through the 
sides to take a %6” thumb screw. 
OO eee $2.00 


2 lengths of %o6” steel rod, 31 ft. long, 
threaded %” on one end; 4 nuts 


and 4 washers to fit............. 1.00 
32 ft. twisted pair drop cord, 16 ft. for 

I 5 cave ip ares a 1034 0i0e eee -40 
2 plugs for drop cord ......ccerccce -10 


2 porcelain sockets, one of the ordinary 
10c variety, and one of the “sign 
receptacle” type which separates in 


two by means of threaded halves... .35 
1 piece flat brass, 416 x 3/4 x 25” ...... -10 
1 Kodaflector Diffuser ............ 1.25 
2 214 x Ye” galvanized bolts with 2 nuts 
{sl See -05 
4 YY x Yg” brass bolts with 8 washers, 
4 nuts, and 2 lock washers ...... -08 
2 pieces whitewood 5/gx3x48”...........-- -30 
$5.63 


To begin assembly of the stands, each 
piece of whitewood is sawed into three 
10” lengths and six 3” ones. The 3” 
pieces are nailed to the 10” pieces as in- 
dicated in Fig. 4. A 5%” hole is bored 
through the ends of the 10” pieces, and 
the 214” threaded sections of the %” 
pipe secured in these with the big nuts 
and washers. The stands for the reflector 
units are now completed and we are 
ready to begin work on the reflectors 
themselves. 

(Continued on page 113) 





Fig. |. A 5-lb. alum can serves as the lamphouse 
for this efficient and versatile lighting unit. 





Fig. 3. Porcelain socket is attached to 
back of smaller lamp with two long bolts. 


Fig. 4. Bases for the lamp stands are made 
of whitewood and assembled as shown. 





Anna May Fuller, Falmouth, Mass., used a 4x5 
Speed Graphic. Exp., 1/160 sec. at f 6.3 on 
Defender X-F Ortho with medium yellow filter. 


. 





This unique tabletop was made by Robert Scott, 
Saltsburg, Pa. The “castle” was cut from a 
magazine and the fluffy “clouds” are of cotton. 


Stephen Budai of Detroit, Mich., is awarded the first star this month. 

he picture was made with a 2'/,x3¥4, Recomar with Xenar f 4.5 lens. 
A Wabash Special Press 40M flashbulb was hung in a cone-shaped re- 
flector over the table; a Wabash No. 0 flashbulb was in the gun on 
the camera. Exposure was 1/250 second at f 11 on Superpan Press. 


PICTURES FROM 
OUR READERS 


Night shot of the U. S. Capitol by Norman A. 
Gordon, Oklahoma City, Okla. Taken with a Ko- 
dak Sr. Six-20. 12 minutes, f 4.5, Verichrome. 


Taken by Mary B. Hopkins, Randolph, Wis., Photo by N. W 
with 3A Kodak; Super-XX, 1/5 sec., f 8; 


. Deppe, Sr., Shreveport, La.; Russell Garrett, Pocahontas, Va., took this 
4x5 Graflex, Triple S cut film, 1/25 sec., with a Kodak Special Six-20. Exp., 1/50 sec 
one No. 1 and two No. 2 Photoflood bulbs. f 8; Photofloods, one No. 1 and one No. 2. 


f 8, on Agfa Superpan film. Three Photofloods. 





were’. 
# Bees 


tee, 
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A 24, x 34% Speed Graphic was used by John Brosnan of Mos- 
cow, Ida. Exposure was 1/100 sec., f 11, Pantomic-X, medium 
yellow filter. Lighting: Sunlight and one No. 2 Superflash. 


“Flood Control Gates,” by Viggo Dahl, Barre, Vermont, 
wins the second star this month. The picture was taken 
with a Rolleicord camera using a medium yellow filter. 
By William Leeds, San Fran- By Kathrine Frangopoolos, Exp., 1/50 sec., f 11, Super-XX. Contrast, composition, 
cisco, Calif.; 1/25 sec., orange Childersburg, Ala., on Super- and human interest blend into an excellent photograph. 
filter, f 5.6, on Panatomic-X. XX; Brownie 620, portrait at- 
Taken with Contax III camera, tachment, two Photofloods. 


Stopped by William H. Woehr, Union, N. J., 
with Contax II. The exposure was 1/250 sec., 
f 4, light yellow filter, Perutz Peromnia film. 


“Sun Dip,” by Bill Diehl, Madison, “The Arch” was made by Edward Biliski, New Taken by William Robertson, New Water- 
Ohio. Taken with a Speed Graphic on York City, with a Korelle Reflex. Exposure ford, Nova Scotia, with a Jiffy Kodak Six-16 
Superpan Press, 1/25 second at f 16. was 1/100 sec., f 8, on Panatomic-X film. on Verichrome; 1/25 sec., f 11; sky filter. 

















Flash Exposure Simplified 
by A. J. Haynes 








NEW and simplified method of tim- 

ing flash exposures will be wel- 
comed with open arms by everyone who 
uses flashbulbs. It requires only the use 
of an easily determined constant known 
as the Harris Factor, based on one of 
those beautifully simple principles which 
flashbulb users have been walking around 
or climbing over without realizing that 
it existed. Here is a single number for 
flash work which tells you the exact set- 
ting for your camera diaphragm as soon 
as you know the distance to your sub- 
ject! 

It seems incredible that with thou- 
sands of photographers using involved 
exposure tables, apparently nobody has 
noticed that a simple relation exists be- 
tween these tables and a camera dia- 
phragm, which at one fell swoop wipes 
out the need for the tables and reduces 
the whole question of flash photography 
exposure to a single quick mental calcu- 
lation. 

This bombshell of enlightenment re- 
cently burst upon my desk in the course 
of opening a depressing first-of-the- 


month morning’s mail. There, sandwiched 
between the statements and bills, was an 
overdue personal letter from an English 
friend. (I wonder if the censor was a 
flash gun addict?) The writer was Percy 
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New flash exposure factor is based on 
the simple relationship between # number 
and distance from flashbulb to object. 


W. Harris, F.R.P.S., editor of The Minia- 
ture Camera Magazine of London, Eng- 
land, and he waited until the final para- 
graphs on the second page before spring- 
ing his surprise. Perhaps he suspected 
that if he led off with it the rest of the 
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KNOWN 
AMERICAN. PHOTOGRAPHER : 

WAS KNOWN AS 
MASTER OF ME 
DAGUERREOTYPE LONG 
BEFORE HE MADE HIS 
FAMOUS PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF THE CIVIL WAR — IN (85) 
HE RECEIVED A MEDAL FOR 

iS YPE WORK, 
EXPOSITION- 


ANY TIME | 
CAN BE OF ANY 
HELP TO YOU.BRADY, 
JUST DROP ME 
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SOME TIME BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF 
THE CIVIL WAR, BRADY SENT TO ENGLAND 
FOR AN ASSISTANT, ALEXANDER GARDNER, 
IT WAS FROM GARDNER THAT BRADY 
f EARNED THE NEW WET PLATE PROCESS- 
WHILE TAKING PORTRAITS OF MANY 
INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE HE MADE CONTACTS 
TRAT LATER CLEARED THE WAY FOR HIM 
TO GET PERMISSION TO WORK ON THE 
ACTUAL BATTLEFIELDS AS THE ACTION 
TOOK PLACE 
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letter would probably never be read! 

The following is quoted from this let- 
ter and gives the whole story in a nut- 
shell: 

“I have come across a law which 
everybody seems to have ignored in the 
past, namely, that as the exposure in- 
creases as the square of the distance from 
the flashbulb, and as the light admitted 
by the lens varies as the square of the 
stop number, with any given film and 
flashbulb the product of the stop number 
and the distance in feet is a constant. 
Once this constant has been found (and 
it is being called the Harris Factor over 
here) the stop for any distance, with a 
given flash, can be obtained by dividing 
the Harris Factor by the distance. Simi- 
larly, the distance for any stop is given 
by dividing the Harris Factor by the 
stop number. 

“In the case of synchroflash work, the 
factor can be found for a definite shutter 
speed which, in my own case, using a 
particular film, my pet flashgun, a par- 
ticular bulb, and my 35 mm camera set 
at 1/125 second, is 100. This is the only 
figure I have to remember. A glance at 
the distance scale of my camera, after 
focusing (the flashgun being attached to 
the camera), gives me the distance of 
bulb from object which I simply divide 
into 100 to get the f value of the stop.” 

All you have to do to find the Harris 
Factor for your particular outfit is to 
make one successful flash picture on 
which you have kept the data as to dis- 
tance between flashbulb and the subject, 
stop used, shutter speed (if synchro- 
flash), and type of flashbulb. Then sim- 
ply multiply the f number of the dia- 
phragm by the distance in feet between 
bulb and subject. This product is your 
Harris Factor whenever you use that par- 
ticular combination of equipment. If you 
use other sizes of flashbulbs, simply find 
your Harris Factor for each size and then 
you are set for any contingency. 

The distance from flashbulb to object is 
not always the same as the distance from 
camera to object. Often one desires to 
arrange a setup where, for example, the 
lamp is placed 6 ft. and the camera 10 ft. 
from the object. In any such case the 
distance from camera to object is disre- 
garded in the calculations. Only the dis- 
tance from lamp to object matters. 

If you use different cameras the Harris 
Factor will not be affected providing the 
shutters (and synchroflash mechanism, if 
used) are timed the same. If not, you 
will of course have to obtain a separate 
Harris Factor for each camera or combi- 
nation of equipment. 

The beauty of this system is that you 
are no longer dependent upon arbitrary 
tables which at best can only be approxi- 
mations. Speeds of camera shutters vary 
widely and are seldom just what they are 
marked. This is also true of the f num- 
bers on the camera diaphragm. Your 
Harris Factor is figured for a perfectly 
exposed picture with your own particular 
equipment. Once this is done you can 
duplicate this ideal exposure repeatedly 
under varying conditions of distance oF 
diaphragm openings with the assurance 
that your results will be uniform and cor- 
rect. A trial will convince you!—® 
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The service rendered on this page is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical 
data to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. We regret that 
we cannot criticize prints by mail. Send self-addressed and stamped envelope for return. 


P. R.C., Tulsa, Okla.—This print, like a 
eat many which we receive, emphasizes 
Fhe fact that amateurs generally seem to 
have considerable difficulty in learning 
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Photo by P. R. C. 


Left: An improvement 
in the background 
and composition is 
shown in this drawing. 


how to select suita- 
; ble backgrounds for 
Ser their picture sub- 
. jects. Here is a case 
where an attractive subject has to com- 
pete with a background which in itself is 
somewhat interesting. In spite of the 
confusion of window curtains we found 
ourself studying the reflection of the 
building in the plate glass. Had your sub- 
_ been studying this same reflection 
here would have been more justification 
for making the picture. The fact that she 
is obviously posing for a snapshot indi- 
cates that your idea was to make a good 
picture of her. Thus you should have 
posed her in a spot where the background 
would serve to center the attention on 
the subject. This is suggested in the ac- 
companying sketch. 
* K 









os 


S. J. B., Brooklyn, N. Y.—The obvious 
fault in this picture is lack of critically 
sharp focus. You will note that the straw 
in back of and at some distance from the 
rabbit is sharper than the rabbit itself. 
Either you did not measure your distance 


Photo by 8. J. B. 


carefully and set the lens accordingly, or 
you used a fixed focus camera and chose 
an object distance less than that allowed 
by the lens. Until you learn to judge dis- 
tance with fair accuracy it’s a good idea 
to keep a tape measure on hand for close- 
up work. Also, if the limitations of your 
camera will not permit working as close 
to the subject as you desire, remember 
that for a nominal sum you can purchase 
a portrait attachment which will solve 
your problem. In any event, pictures 
which are out of focus are rarely if ever 
pleasing. 
* ~ « 

W. B., Lake Charies, La—vYou have 
made a very excellent picture of two cow 
ponies. Backlighting has been used to 
good advantage, and the exposure seems 
to have been about right. Unfortunately, 
however, your picture is actually con- 
tained within the black lines which have 
been drawn on your print. There are 
times when we cannot get close enough 
to our subject to obtain on the film 
an image of the desired size or the 
most pleasing composition. However, we 














Photo by W. B. 


can consider the resulting negative as a 
means to an end and produce, by enlarg- 
ing, the best picture from that — 
We have already cut 1%” from both top 
and bottom of your original print, and 
you will note that it will stand consider- 
ably more cropping. Try another print, 
enlarging the portion contained within 
the black lines to regular print size. You 
will not only have a better picture, but it 
will appear to have been taken consider- 
ably closer to the horses. One more hint: 
a lower camera angle would have lowered 
your horizon and the distant trees which 
—_ to be growing out of the subjects’ 
acks. 


G. E., Pittsburgh, Pa.—This print 
brings up an interesting point as regards 
subject matter. When we first looked at 
it we felt that you had tried to include 
too much, and as a result spoiled two sep- 
arate picture subjects. The boys in the 
rowboat make an interesting study by 
themselves, whereas the cannon is an- 
other and separate subject which arouses 
the interest. From the purely pictorial 
viewpoint, then, there is definite conflict 
of material with two interesting subjects 
fighting for attention. However, as a rec- 


* * * 












Photo by G. E. 


ord shot to show the location of the can- 
non with respect to the lake it might jus- 
tify itself, particularly to those who are 
familiar with the locality. The real test 
for a picture, after all, is whether or not 
it will appeal to an outsider who knows 
nothing about the subject matter other 
than that which the picture will tell him. 
All of us take certain pictures which we 
later enjoy for the personal experiences 
they recall, but which have little or no 
interest to the outsider. We are justified 
in taking pictures of this sort; indeed, 
they are an important part of our photo- 
graphic output. We are not justified, 
however, in expecting the outsider to get 
as much enjoyment from them as we do. 
oS * * 


M. L. H., Adams, N. Y.—As a beginner 
with only a few weeks of picture-taking 
experience, the prints which. you sub- 
mitted indicate a fair degree of picture 
sense which will undoubtedly develop to 
an even greater degree as you follow this 
interesting hobby. The photograph 
shown here tells a definite story. Ex- 
posure is good, as is the placement of the 
subject. What is disturbing, however, is 
the streaked sky area which indicates 
careless development of the film or ex- 
cessive handling of the negatives during 
the printing. Remember that when you 
begin to make enlargements the dirt 
specks, streaks, and water spots on a neg- 
ative will be enlarged with the picture, 
and considerable labor will be required 
to spot the prints. The tall grasses which 
show on the top of the print were ob- 
viously too close to the camera to photo- 
graph sharp. Therefore they appear 
overly dark and blurred, and add nothing 
to the picture. This portion could be 
cropped off as indicated by the white line 
with little or no loss to the composition. 
Learn to develop an eye for trifling de- 
tails as you study your finished work. 








Photo by M. L. H. 








S.L.Y., Boston, Mass. Will the yellow-orange safe- 
light | use for enlarging be perfectly safe for the 
development of contact prints? Or should | use 
one of the red safelights several of my friends use 
in their contact printing? 


ANSWER: Since contact printing paper is 
considerably slower than the majority of 
enlarging papers, a light which is safe for 
the latter will never fog the former. And 
the yellowish safelight has the advantage of 
providing a greater percentage of visible 
light by which to work than do the red safe- 
lights. 


W. O'S., Columbus, O. Occasionally | wish to 
print a very thin negative, and find that | have no 
extra contrasty paper on hand. Is there any means 
of securing greater contrast in prints from such a 
negative without using the contrasty paper? 

ANSWER: In an emergency of this kind you 
might experiment with a more concentrated 
developing solution. Thus, if your devel- 
oper has been diluted 3 to 1 for normal 
printing, try using a 1 to 1 solution to ob- 
tain the maximum contrast from very thin 
negatives with your normal grade of paper. 


R. K. L., Memphis, Tenn. My exposure meter reads 
in ‘foot candies," or so | am told. What is a 
foot candle? 


ANSWER: A foot candle is the intensity of 
light thrown by a standard candle at a 
distance of one foot froma screen. A stand- 
ard candle is manufactured according to 
certain widely accepted specifications. 


G. Mc K., Providence, R. |. I have a roll of film 
in my camera on which two exposures have been 
made. | have not had a chance to expose the re- 
mainder of the roll, and it has been some time 
since | loaded it into the camera. If | wait until 
the entire roll is exposed before having it developed 
will it affect the two early exposures in any way? 
It may be a matter of weeks. 


ANSWER: The latent images of your first 
two exposures will not be affected to any 
great extent by remaining undeveloped for 
a few weeks. As a matter of fact, we have 
known of instances where exposed film had 
been allowed to go undeveloped for a mat- 
ter of several months, and still yielded fair 
negatives. But as a general rule it is wise 
to develop your exposed film within a week 
or two after exposure if you desire the best 
possible results. Long waits before de- 
velopment tend to reduce negative density 
to some degree, and if the film is kept un- 
developed in a moist atmosphere for any 
considerable length of time you can expect 
trouble of various sorts. 


E.R.T., Hammond, Ind. | have been experimentin 
with the matter of dodging in certain areas o 
prints during the exposure under the enlarger, using 
a piece of cardboard with a hole in it for this pur- 
pose. | find that the — “burned in" aroas 
do not always coincide exactly with the space | 
want them to, since | can't always tell just what 
area of the negative I'm dodging in. Can you 
suggest a remedy? 


ANSWER: You can obtain a sheet of trans- 
parent red celluloid and cut an aperture 
(through which the dodging is done) in it. 
The negative image will then be projected 
through the entire sheet, enabling you to see 
just what you are doing at all times; but 
the image will print only through the aper- 
ture in the sheet. You might construct one 
of these boards by stretching red cellophane 
over a frame. Be sure to test the red mate- 
rial fo> safety, since if the red tint is too 
light you may fog your prints. 


G.M., Detroit, Mich. What are the deficiencies of 
an achromat lens for use on an enlarger? 


ANSWER: Since an achromat lens is not 
fully corrected it will tend to introduce vari- 
ous aberrations in enlargements made with 
it. Thus, you may not be doing justice to a 
negative which was taken with the aid of a 
highly-corrected lens when you make en- 
largements from that negative through an 
achromat lens, Some amount of astigma- 
tism may be introduced into the resulting 
enlargement, for example. However, many 
people are using achromatic lenses in their 
enlargers with reasonably good results. In 
such cases the general practice is always to 
use the lens stopped down. In this way 
many of the marginal aberrations are over- 
come, although a longer exposure time is 
required than would be needed with a high- 
ly-corrected lens which might be used at 
full aperture. 
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Dear Sir: 

..- Shortly you will go to press with your 
directory issue and I would like to make a 
suggestion. Please print the diameters of 
lenses that are standard equipment on cam- 
eras insomuch as you always give us the f 
value and focal length. This would make 
it a lot simpler to buy lens shades and filters 
and we would know beforehand if our old 
equipment would fit that new camera we all 
hope to buy some day.... 

RICHARD F. JORDAN 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

e Your suggestion is a good one. However, 
we cannot promise at this time to exten 
the scope of the Directory beyond that pub- 
lished last May.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

May I say congratulations on your late 
article Better Bromide Prints (January, 
1940). . . . The owner of a new enlarger, 
I obviously went against all the rules of 
the development of bromide prints, but 
thanks to you, I am getting perfect enlarge- 
ments. Personally, I wish you would print 
more articles on this subject. 

BOBBY WELCH 
Atlanta, Ga. 
@ Instructional articles appear regularly in 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. Another on enlarg- 
ing will follow shortly.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

With the rapid growth of popularity of 
color photography many amateurs must be 
wondering why we can’t have Kodachrome 
in the popular 120 size roll film, We could 
then have a wider use for a camera taking 
album-sized pictures. What are the chances 
for a 120 (or larger sized) Kodachrome? 

SIDNEY B. BELT 
Long Lake, Minn. 
@ The information we have indicates that 
there are no plans at present for putting out 
Kodachrome in the roll film sizes larger than 


~ 


35 mm.—ED. 


Dear Sir: 

I have long wanted to express my sincere 
appreciation for the splendid manner in 
— POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY is being ed- 
ted. 

To me, this magazine has been of immeas- 
urable aid in learning the rudiments of 
photography in many of its varied phases. 

. . It has been an unending source of 
keen delight and has created in me the 
yearning to take increasingly finer pictures. 
And lastly, not only has it helped in mak- 
ing my hobby worthwhile and profitable, 
but it has aroused my interest in many of 
the photographic supplies which have, in 
turn, lead to purchases. 

May I express my gratitude for the con- 
tributions of Edward Weston, Beaumont 
Newhall, Dmitri Kessel, Nicholas H4az,.. 
and a host of others too numerous to men- 


SIOEE. 2 2 o 
ROBERT I. STANLEY 
Seattle, Wash. 
@ Modesty prevents saying much about 
your comments, but—er—confidentially, we 
like ’em.—EbD. 


Dear Sir: 

Every time I send in an idea which was 
never printed in your magazine (which I 
buy every month) you send it back saying 
there was such an idea. But every few 
months I see the same idea printed over 
again. Must I be a friend of the editor 
to get some ideas sold to your magazine? 

RALPH BASSOLINO 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
@ There is considerable time lag, from sev- 
eral weeks to several months, between the 
time we purchase a kink and the time when 
it appears in print. Duplication of kink 
ideas is very common. But don’t give up— 
keep trying.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

I follow your Trade Notes and News Items 
quite thoroughly each month and I notice 
time after time that you list things which 
are quite impossible. 

For instance, you state that a lens is 
fully color corrected. If I have not been 
misinformed, this is practically an impossi- 
bility, physically and mechanically, in any 
lens. The price of the cameras so listed 
often makes one wonder at the truth of 
some of the material listed in that very in- 
teresting department of your magazine. 

Another statement I have noticed is the 
stated speeds on several makes of cameras 
which are listed in your department at 1/25 
second to 1/200 second. If I am not mis- 
taken the shutter on these cameras is made 
in Rochester and up to a few months ago 
was not made higher than 1/100 second. 
The companies who use these shutters have 
their own lens plates made reading up to 
1/200 second. If you will examine the shutter 
mechanism on these cameras you will find, 
I am sure, that when the lever is set at 
1/200 second it does not change the setting 
of the shutter mechanism from 1/100 sec- 


ond, 
MALCOLM CAMPBELL 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

@ The term “fully color corrected” means 
the maximum which is now commercially 
possible. This is approximately 90 per cent. 

As regards shutters, we believe that you 
are mistaken in your views. We have never 
heard of such a thing before and certainly 
no reputable camera manufacturer would 
consider such fraudulent tactics.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

Noticing in your February issue a letter 
from Mr. Earl S. Studley criticizing you for 
publishing the article concerning the Maw- 
hinney family, I wish to let you know that 
I, for one, enjoyed it thoroughly .. . I, too, 
dislike some things in your magazine, yet 
am sure that there are others who find them 
interesting and informative. ... 

ISAAC C. RICE 
Kannapolis, N. C. 


Dear Sir: 

I have read, in your magazine and others, 
several paragraphs stressing the importance 
of pouring the developing solution into the 
tank in a steady, continuous stream to avoid 
uneven development. Can it be that I am 
the only one who puts the developer in the 
tank first and then gently slips in the loaded 

reel with no thought or 
worry about pouring 
through that little hole and 











having the air in the tank 
blow bubbles in my face? 
H. S. MIDDLETON 
Emmetsburg, Iowa 
@ Many apartment dwell- 
ers who must load their 
tanks in a closet prefer to 
pour in the developer after 
the film has been loaded 
because they can thus do it 
in the light and not risk 
spilling developer on clothes 
in the closet.—Eb. 





Dear Sir: 

I am writing you regard- 
ing the Packard Contest in 
your February issue, page 
73. I was wondering if I 
would be eligible to enter. 
Not knowing where else to 
write, I was wondering 
you could give me informa- 
tion regarding entry blanks, 


etc. 
BERNARD PEARSON 
N. Toronto, On 
@ Write to the r 
Motor Car Co. in Detroit, 
Mich., or see your _nearest 





"I always knew your father's tripod would come in handy.” 


photo store or Packard 
dealer.—Eb. 
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Contact Printing Aid 

HILE it is theoretically possible to 

dodge contact prints, the practical 
difficulties are insurmountable. However, 
the same effect can 
be obtained by “de- 
velopment dodging.” 
Place a bottle of hot 
water, about 125° F., 
ina tray adjacent to 
your developer. As 
the contact print is 
developed out, weak 
areas may be 
brought out by touching that portion of 
the print to the warm bottle. The sudden 
increase in temperature stimulates the 
chemical activity of your developer, and 
brings out the weak portions just as ef- 
fectively as if you had given them in- 
creased exposure under the enlarger. This 
does not affect the normal areas of the 
print. In other words, you bring out the 
weak portions by overdevelopment in- 
stead of overexposure. Results are the 
same.—Mary Jane Blevens, Seward, Neb. 





Heating the print. 


Attaching Captions to Prints 

NE of the best ways to submit a print 

that has a caption is to attach the 
caption along the bottom of the print so 
that both can be 
seen at the same - ; 
time. This is better 
than pasting it on 
the back since it 
eliminates turning 
the print over to 
read the caption. 
However, the usual 
method of attaching the caption with 
paste is rather messy, time-consuming, 
and sometimes results in tearing the print 
when the caption must be removed. A 
much easier method is to use the gummed 
rings that are used as reinforcements in 
loose-leaf notebooks. These are easy to 
apply and hold as effectively as paste, be- 
sides being much easier to remove.—Emil 
Richlik, Cicero, Ill. 


Applying the rings. 


Dust and Moisture Protection 
HE transparent, water-proof, enve- 
lopes used by travelers to carry 

washcloth, soap, etc., provide excellent 
Protection for small 
tameras, cut film 
holders, adapters, 
tt. These enve- 
lpes come in two 
sizes, 515x814” with 
ouble compart- 
Ment, and 634x10” 
With single com- 
partment. They are available in several 
colors, making it easy to identify holders 
quickly when you are loaded with two or 
More types of film. The large size will 
old four 4x5 cut film holders or cameras 
up to Recomar 33 size. They have a cov- 





Pouches in use. 





ering flap with tie strings, and the mate- 
rial won’t crack when folded. You will 
find them in the toilet goods department 
of your local five and ten store, and the 
price is 10c each. Get several; they will 
keep many dust particles from reaching 
your film and also afford moisture protec- 
tion for your camera and small equip- 
ment.—J. C. Summers, Savannah, Ga. 


Recording the Film Load 


HOSE who use different types of 

films at various times often forget 
which film is in the camera, with the re- 
sult that they either 
under- or overex- 
pose their pictures. 
This is particularly 
true in the case of 
35 mm films, since it 
takes some time be- 
fore the strip is used 
up. One of the sim- 
plest methods of 
keeping track of the film in the camera 
is to attach a small label at an inconspicu- 
ous place on the camera case when you 
replace the camera after having loaded it 
with a new roll of film. A small label on 
which the name of film and its speed is 
written can be attached to the bottom of 
the case by transparent cellophane tape. 
The cellophane may be pulled off at any 
time without leaving a mark on the case 
or marring the leather. If this practice is 
followed each time the camera is loaded, 
the photographer will never be left in 
doubt as to the film in the camera.—Harry 
Radzinsky, Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 


Rubber Mat Is Printing Aid 

RUBBER mat or step plate, obtain- 

able at all auto supply stores, is a 
handy aid when developing large prints. 
These large prints 
invariably stick to 
the bottom of the 
developing tray and 
must be pried loose 
with the fingers, 
sometimes causing 
tears in the edge of 
the paper or cracks 
in the emulsion. The rubber mat, be- 
cause of its raised surface, permits the 
fingers to be slipped under the print 
without this difficulty —William Swallow, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“ Label on case. 





Placing mat in tray. 


Protecting Prize 35mm Negatives 

CCASIONALLY we 35 mm amateurs 

produce a prize negative which we 
desire to protect from scratches during 
enlargement. But, even with the most 
careful handling, these are frequently 
spoiled in sliding them through the nega- 
tive carrier. To eliminate this annoy- 
ance, clip the prize shot from the re- 
mainder of the film strip and mount it 
separately in one of the mounts designed 
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to hold positive transparancies for pro- 
jection. The negative can then be slipped 
into and out of the enlarger without 
danger of becoming marred.—Harold 
Brooks, Montgomery, Ala. 


Backgrounds Without Wrinkles 


VER try to stretch a piece of cloth on 

a frame to make a background, and 
then wonder how a perfectly flat piece of 
fabric could develop so many wrinkles in 
the process? I used to do that, too, until 
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Drawing shows steps in stretching process. 






































a sign-painter friend of mine told me 
about the following method. Since using 
it I have been able to turn out back- 
grounds which are as tight and flat as a 
drumhead. 

We'll assume that you have knocked 
together a wooden framework and that 
you have a piece of cloth (unbleached 
muslin is recommended) of sufficient size 
to cover the framework with plenty to 
spare. Now, tack the material in place 
along one entire long side of the frame- 
work. Then begin at the middle of the 
opposite side and tack alternately to the 
left and to the right, pulling the material 
firmly into place before inserting each 
tack. When this is done it is a simple 
matter to tack down the ends. 

The muslin now appears to be smooth 
and tightly stretched, and you think 
you're through with the job. But the next 
step is to take a pan of water and a cloth 
and moisten the muslin over its entire 
surface. You'll be dismayed to see the 
cloth stretch and sag, but if you’ll leave 
it alone for a little while you’ll come back 
to find it stretched tighter than ever. 
The foregoing method is based on the 
simple fact that unbleached muslin 
shrinks when it is wet. 

If you only want to put up a tempo- 
rary background, such as on a wall or 
across a doorway, the alternate tack or 
pin method will be effective without the 
moistening process, and almost any ma- 
terial may be used. A further thought 
with regard to the permanent framework 
type of background is to insert “domes 
of silence” on the bottom edge, to reduce 
wear and tear on the frame as it is moved 
about. These are the little pronged metal 
domes used by upholsterers on the bot- 
toms of chair legs. Or you may want to 
devise some other method of holding the 
background frame upright, to suit your 
particular needs.—William Horace Smith, 
San Francisco, Calif. 














ETAINING THE BASIC principles of 

prev~us models, the new Filmo Master 
8 Projector includes several distinctive inno- 
vations. A tripod 
socket beneath the 
base permits using a 
tripod as a projector 
stand; a lens lock en- 
ables the operator to 
lock the projection 
lens in position after 
it has been focused ; 
and a centralized 
switch panel has sep- 
arate controls for 
both lamp and motor 
mounted on the base 
of the projector. 
Other features are 
rack-and-pinion tilt- 
ing, radio interference 
eliminator, and black finish with chrome 
trim. There is to be no advance in price 
for the new model. Further information 
can be obtained from Bell and Howell, 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIL. 








Filmo Master 8. 


ESSENTIALLY A toning process by means 
of which various colors may be produced on 
a specially prepared bromide print, Color- 
tone is available to amateurs in the form 
of a kit which sells for $5.00, complete. 
Additional information can be obtained from 
our dealer, or write to Colortone Process, 
nc., 315 W. Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A PLEASANT AND unique method of con- 
veying Christmas greetings to their em- 
ployer was chosen by the people who work 
at Willoughbys, New York photo supply 
house. On Christmas morning, when Mr. 
Charles G. Willoughby opened his news- 
aper, he was surprised to find therein an 
mpressive looking “advertisement,” which 
had been conceived and paid for by the em- 
loyees themselves. The ad consisted of a 
riendly message to Mr. Willoughby, and 
was signed “Willoughby Co-Workers.” 


PACKED IN A special grooved panel case 
for convenience and easy storage, the new 
Besbee Plaston letter set should prove use- 
ful to home movie fans who make their own 
titles. The letters are cut from a durable 
plastic, and because of their thickness will 
roduce effective shadows when desired. 
hey will last almost indefinitely and may 
be cleamed easily when necessary. Avail- 
able in white, black, or red, the Plaston 
set lists at $5.50 complete, and is made by 
the Besbee Products Corp., Trenton, N, J. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A new Photoflash 
lamp coated with a corrected blue filter 
lacquer is announced by the Lamp Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, O. The new lamp, designated as 
No. 21 B and similar in shape and construc- 
tion to GE Photoflash No, 21, is said to be 
particularly suitable for use with Koda- 
chrome film of the daylight type. Photo- 
flash No. 21 B sells for 25c. 


UTILIZING A Ley synchronizing switch, a 
new system for synchronizing Photoflood 
lamps has been devised by the Barnett 
Laboratories, 160 N. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 
Included in the assembly in addition to the 
switch are an all rubber molded synchroniz- 
ing wire arrangement and an electrical 
resistor in a protective cage. The switch 
may be adjusted so that the Photofiood 
lamps reach their maximum brilliance just 
in advance of the release of the camera 
shutter, remaining at peak brilliance 
throughout the exposure. The _ resistor 
causes the lamps to burn at less than nor- 
mal voltage while the photographer is focus- 
ing and making other preliminary arrange- 
ments. Flashbulbs may be used with the 
device if desired. Including more than 40 ft. 
of rubber molded wire, the assembly lists at 
$9.95 complete. For further details, write 
the manufacturer. 


CELEBRATING THE golden anniversary of 
the Graflex line of cameras, Folmer Graflex 
Corp. announces the new “Anniversary” 
Speed Graphics which 
are being made in 
3144x4% and 4x5 sizes. 
Similar in construc- 
tion and appearance 
to previous models, 
the new cameras 
have lateral as well 
as vertical front ad- 
justment ; a drop bed, 
which may be locked 
well out of the field 
of wide-angle lenses; 
dual focusing con- 
trols for right- and 
left-hand operation ; 
an all-metal camera 
bed; 1-piece all- 
metal front standard; and a wire frame 
viewfinder which telescopes into the front 
standard when not in use. For prices and 
other details get in touch with your dealer, 
or with the Folmer Grafiex Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
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New Speed Graphic. 





SLIGHTLY LARGER AND thicker than 
pocket watch of average size, the new Mode| 
10 Lee Foot Switch consists of a 3-ing 
plated die-cast meta] 
casing with a gir. 
cular treadle of 
molded bakelite. 4 
very slight pressure 
on the bakelite face 
makes contact, per. 
mitting the switch to 
be used with either 
side down. The elec. 
. trical contacts are of 
nant eat yd alloy, and the 
P entire assembly js 
Lee Foot Switch. constructed for inn 
iy ability. Electrical 
capacity is 1000 watts, 10 amperes, at 11) 
volts. Complete with 6 ft. of heavy duty 
cord and an unbreakable plug, the switch 
retails for $3.50 ($3.95 west of the Rock- 
ies), and is being handled by Irving | 
Aaron and Associates, 4028 N. 16th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


A NEW VERSION OF the No. 535 Brite. 
lite Spotlight is announced by manufacturer 
the Motion Picture Screen and Accessories 
Co., Inc., 351 W. 52nd St., New York City. 
Extreme lightness of weight has _ been 
stressed in constructing the new model, 
other features including radiant convector 
cooling, square shoulder helix, accuracy of 
focusing, and absence of color fringe or dis- 
tortion. The Fresnel lens and other refine- 
ments are said to give these lights the eff- 
ciency of 2000 watts although actual eur- 
rent consumption is only 500 watts. For 
more complete information see your dealer 
or get in touch with the manufacturer, 


TO HELP ELIMINATE the _ guesswork 
from photographic processing, Temp-Atrol 
and Co., 8943 S. Leavitt Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
have introduced a device consisting of a 
rubber nozzle, a thick glass tube containing 
a thermometer, and a rubber hose 24” long. 
The nozzle is adaptable to standard mixer 
faucets having a diameter of between },” 
and %”. The figures on the thermometer 
scale are magnified to facilitate reading. 
Temp-Atrol enables the darkroom worker tc 
keep track of the temperature of the run- 
ning water he uses, and sells for $1.50. 


THOSE WHO ARE dismayed at finding 
black spots printed on their pet pictures 
will be interested in “Spot Scat,”’ a solution 
just placed on the market by Stuart Studios, 
729 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ll. “Spot 
Scat” enables the photographer to eliminate 
the objectionable tiny black areas from 4 
print quickly and easily, after which the 
print may be spotted in the normal manner 
Said to have excellent keeping qualities, the 
solution sells for 35c per 1-oz. bottle. 


(Continued on page 119) 






























































































































































ENTRY] ENTRIES | CLOSING|DATES OPEN TC 
SALON ADDRESS FEE | ALLOWED| DATE | THE PUBLIC 
2nd Annual Youngstown Camera Club Salon..... R. M. Eickmeyer, Salon Mgr., 17 N. Champion St., 
; Youngstown, Ohio....... 2.0.2 ee eeeeeeseecceees $1.00 4 Feb. 10 |Feb. 18—Feb. 28 
Sth Annual National Salon of Pictorial Photography; Homer Agee, Salon Chr., 105 7th St. South, St. } 
Posoreburg, Pla......-.02--0-0000- thsi See | 4 Feb. 15_|Mar. 4—Mar. 18 
4th Annual Fox River Valley Photographic Salon...|/Salon Committee, Green Bay Camera Club, H. F. 
_| Hagemeister, R. R. 6, Green Bay, Wis...... eeeeee| $1.00 4 Feb. 12 |Mar. 3—Mar. 29 
9th Annual Boston Salon of Photography......... Bost Cam Club, 351 Newb St., Boston,) 
- si so llecragmeen Pagina llores bese sor cosine Ngan -|_ $1.00 | ~ Feb. 23__|Mar. 23—Mar. 31 
41st Annual Photographic Salon, Portland Society Bernice Breck, Sec., Portland Society of Art, 111 | 
4, MR nian chatn<ceks Kineevedbarebeetenet ons _ High Sc., Portland, Maine...........0sseeseeees -|_ $1.00 | 4 Mar. 11_|Apr. 7—May 5 _ 
3rd Salon of Photography of The Camera Club of| The Camera Club of Fitchburg, c/o Y.M.C.A., Main 
~ “SRE pe eteee my “eee ET EE 4 Mar. 15_|Apr. 1—Apr. 30_ 
2nd Annual Salon of Photography of the Newport|Secretary, Newport Camera Club, 41 Mary St., New | 
__ Camera Club..... yoccccces eecvcccccccccccces .+| Newport, R. : Coc cccccoccccccccccocceccccccess $1.00 | 4 Mar. 25 _|Apr. 14—Apr. 2? 
Ast International Pictorial Roundup, Camera Club | 30 
__of Cheyenne. eescccccecccces ssseseeeeeeess.-.|/Ben F, Marable, Bus. Mgr., Box 151, Cheyenne, Wyo.) $1.00 ~ Apr. 1 Apr. 15—Apr. % 
1940 Baltimore International Salon of Photography,|J. S. Rowan, Salon Sec., 2315 Homewood Ave., | 5 
__ Baltimore Camera Club..........++-+++sesee _ Baltimore, Md...... Peeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee eee ee eee $1.00 | 4 Apr.8 _|Apr. 19—May 5 _ 
7th International Salon of Milwaukee............ A. P. Bellinghausen, Salon Chr., c/o Milwaukee Art 4 pr. 1s 
Institute, 772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis...| $1.00 6 sl. Apr. 10 May 2—May 15 _ 
New Jersey National Salon of Photography—1940. .|Salon Committee, Orange Camera Club, 1 So. Clin- 
iE, Wie Bove cccectnesevcocseenss $1.00 4 Apr. 15_|May 15—June 5 
Ist Toledo International Photographic Salon,|Carl F. Reupsch, Salon Chr., Toledo Museum of Art, 2 
| i. .tiiccireesbecvuhigncesil Mins is+incercssbnosencansthepneites ..| $1.00 4 Apr. 17_|May 5—June?__ 
2nd Annual Salon of the Wilkes-Barre Y. M. C. A. 20 
a apap rRatgae pennant gar Dae W. Herbert, Sec., % Y.M.C. A., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.| $1.00 4 Apr. 27_|May 6—May* _ 
3rd Rocky Mountain National Salon of Photog-|Russell F. Heckman, Sec., 1429 Marion St., Denver, 14 
_ saphy......-- eer e cen we vibe Giavaseeseeeesccecel  GMNUbsaéecesaseeerassecedses Mimataehs cegcwseses $1.00 4 May1__|June 1—June 
3rd National Memphis Salon of Photography...... Avery N. Stratton, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, j 
ee $1.00 | 4 May1 __|June 2—June © 
18th Annual All-American Photographic Salon....| James M. Rhodes, Dir., c/o Los Angeles Camera 
Club, 2504 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif...... .+-|__ $1.00 | 4 May 5 __|Opens June? _— 
9th Detroit International Salon of Photography,|\Wm. B. Kemp, Sec., 9236 Genessee Ave., Detroit 
Photographic Salon Society of Detroit........... OS RGIS LR ae eorecdinnonticnen i a May 15 _|June 4—June © 
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KODAK FILMS FOR EVERY NEED... 
VERICHROME—the premier film for day-in and 
day-out picture making. PLUS-X—the all-round, 
standard film for “miniatures.” Fine grain, extra 
speed. SUPER-XX—outstanding speed. Ideal for 
snapshots at night. TrRIi-x—the fastest of all 
Eastman sheet films. PANATOMIC-X— truly micro- 
scopic grain. Permits virtually unlimited enlarge- 
ment. PANCHRO PRESS (sheets) —a fast “press” 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


film of unsurpassed quality. SUPER PANCHRO 
PRESS (sheets)— exceptional speed. Opens new 
possibilities under adverse light. SUPER ORTHO 
PRESS (sheets)—a high-speed orthochromatic 
material. ORTHO-xX (sheets)—top speed in a 
fine orthochromatic emulsion. INFRA-RED (in mini- 
ature sizes) —with red filter, gives spectacular 
effects. KODACHROME—for full-color transpar- 
encies .. . Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE GREAT PICTURES ARE MADE ON KODAK FILM 


MADE ON EASTMAN PANCHRO PRESS FILM 














Like a Shot 
_in the Arm 





HENRY M. LESTER 


De PONT SUPERIOR PAN brings 
vut the best in your miniature camera. 
Its speed and grain size are balanced 
for all around use. It takes all but the 
most difficult subjects, and still, your 
negatives will be fine enough grained 
to permit good sized enlargements. 
The wide latitude of this “all-purpose” 
film compensates for common errors in 
exposure. Its soft, long-scale gradation 
catches details in highlight and shadow, 


on even the most contrasty scenes. 


Next time try loading your camera with 
a roll of this versatile film. Leading 
photographic dealers carry Superior 
Pan in both 18 and 36 exposure maga- 
zines and spools—also bulk lengths 


and refills. 


DU PONT FILM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, INC, 
® ROCKFELLER PLAZA, N.Y. 
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HE month of March brings the annual 

Short Course in News Photography 
at Kent State University, at Kent, Ohio. 
This is an interesting affair lasting only 
a few days, with lectures, demonstrations 
and free-for-alls devoted to all the phases 
of press photography that A. Clarence 
Smith, Director, can cram into the limited 
time for the course. Experts in all fields 
come from all over the country to attend 
the session, and talks range from par- 
ticularities of synchronizers, films, devel- 
opers, and papers, to such general sub- 
jects as libel and ethics in news picture 
making. 


A. Clarence Smith, Director of the Short 
Course in News Photography at Kent State. 


Old-time press photographers, inclined 
to sneer that you can’t make a lecture 
course take the place of the “school of 
scoops,” may someday find themselves 
working alongside some bright young lad 
from Kent. Sure, you can’t teach the 
tricks of rough and tumble fighting, but 
you can teach beginners a lot of fine 
points that many an old hand never will 
learn at all. And that is exactly what is 
happening today. 

Many of our present news cameramen 
were hypo benders or messenger boys 
who once had a camera pressed into their 
hands by a frantic editor and told to go 
out and “get something.” A couple of 
lucky breaks made them into press photo- 
graphers, and a lot of those chaps are 
among the best we’ve got today. But 
there are a lot more of those who have 
got us all a name for being ill-mannered, 
uneducated screw-balls. A little “college 
education” for the newcomers to our field 
will have a beneficial effect on all of us, 
whether or not we happen to be old- 
timers in press photography. 





PAUL DAVID STEELE 


Oe ipa of Journalism with a capital 
“J,” a new book has just appeared re- 
cently which not only should be read by 
press photographers as an_ absolute 
“must,” but should also be required read- 
ing for all assignment editors, picture 
editors and—yes, managing editors! It’s 
called Pictorial Journalism, and it is the 
first book we’ve seen which makes a 
sound, practical approach to the treat- 
ment of news pictures as a definite part 
of the news report and not just as some- 
thing “that man from the darkroom” 
brought in all wet and dripping. [Listed 
under “New Books,” page 118, in the 
February issue. EDb.] 

News pictures must be used intelligent- 
ly, and not just stuck in without regard 
to layout or page composition. This book 
makes an approach to the problem. Pic- 
tures must be “played” right to get their 
utmost value, and not treated as a solid 
block of type. And, incidentally, press 
photographers who wonder what to do 
when they get too old to run might give 
serious thought to picture editing. The 
eye truined to black-and-white composi- 
tion, coupled with a real knowledge of 
picture values, makes a valuable back- 
ground for the editorial side of tomor- 
row’s journalism. 

But one of the important subjects in 
this book is that of photographic equip- 
ment for newspaper work, and we were 
surprised at the competent handling of 
the subject. Rarely will you find such a 
matter-of-fact, clear analysis of the tools 
we work with. There are also some 
stimulating thoughts on that old subject, 
the ideal press camera. 

* * . 

HE Ideal Press Camera? We'd like 

to hear from some of our readers on 
what their ideas of this are. Photography 
has changed radically in the past few 
years, with films now faster and finer in 
grain, flashbulbs more reliable and more 
compact, rangefinders available for any 
type of camera to insure sharp images on 
the film, developers designed to get the 
utmost in quality. Even news pictures 
themselves have changed, with a greater 
emphasis on the spontaneous, unposed 
type of shot, and greater demand for real 
fast action stuff. 

Reasonably, today’s press camera could 
be smaller. It is our personal opinion that 
only inertia, plus the average human be- 
ing’s resentment of change, keeps today’s 
press standard at 4x5 inches. Especially 
in those newspaper plants where each 
photographer does his own darkroom 
work, with just the normal amount of 
care in handling of the negative, a smaller 
size would offer no handicap at all. The 
advantages of greater portability, ease 
handling, faster lenses, and all the rest, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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4x5 Anniversary SPEED GRAPHIC 


There’s a 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


sersecemmersomecemsemememnserentaes 


3% x 4% Anniversary SPEED GRAPHIC 


SPEED GRAPHIC 


for Every Picture -Taking Purpose! 


HATEVER your picture-taking 

requirements, there’s a Speed 
Graphic to fill them perfectly! For one- 
to-one copying or scenics, table top or 
action shots, pastoral, pictorial or por- 
trait work or for all-around finer pic- 
tures night or day, you'll find the answer 
to your photographic desires in one of 
these three prize-winning Speed Graphic 
cameras. Visit your Dealer today and 
look at all three. And look at the fea- 
tures of each, listed below to help you 
select the Speed Graphic that best satis- 
fies your needs. 


SPEED GRAPHIC Features of All 3 


All three of these Speed Graphic cam- 
eras have these valuable features: inter- 
changeable lenses; wire frame view 
finder; parallax-correcting tubular view 


NEW YORK CITY DISPLAY ROOMS: 


GRAFLEX 


American-made Prize-Winning Cameras 


finder; dual control helical rack-and- 
pinion focusing; precision vernier foot- 
age scales; one-piece metal front stand- 
ard ; all-metal drop bed ; all-metal backs ; 
metal internal case reinforcements; 
double bellows extension; rising front; 
ground glass focusing; broad shutter 
speed range; generous use of beautiful 
and durable chrome finish ; provision for 
internal coupling of accessory range 
finder; choice of ‘“Graflex Back’ or 
“Graphic Back.” 


Added 3% x 4% and 4x 5 Features 


In addition to the Speed Graphic fea- 
tures listed above, these cameras have: 
front standard locking lever; positive 
track lock; two-piece linked track per- 
mitting rack-and-pinion focusing of wide 
angle lenses; lateral shift of front; wire 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 








FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION PRATT 
DEPT. PP-33, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Please send me your new Graflex Catalog. En- 
closed is 10c in stamps or coin for postage-han- 
dling. 


NAME 


CITY 
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2% x 3% Miniature SPEED GRAPHIC 


frame view finder that telescopes into 
front standard; focal plane shutter lock. 


Added 2% x 3% Miniature Features 


In addition to the Speed Graphic fea- 
tures common to all three, this camera 
has: small, compact size; built-in focal 
plane shutter flash synchronization ; fold- 
ing wire frame view finder. 


EASY PAYMENTS- All - versatile Speed 
Graphics are priced from $111.00; with 


coupled range finder, from $138.00. ; 
Down payment as little as........ $23 00 


FREE CATALOG- New catalog of Gra- 


flex-made Prize-Winning Cameras, with out- 
standing illustrations and articles by leadin 
authorities. Free at your Dealer’s. Or sen 
us 10c in stamps or coin for postage-han- 
dling. See coupon below. Folmer Graflex 
Corporation, Dept. PP-33, Rochester, N. Y., 
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the Goodspeed 
FLASH SYNCHRONIZER 





designed for YOUR camera 

Now every camera fan can enjoy the thrills 
of flash photography! The new Goodspeed syn- 
chronizer is so simple and practical that you can 
put it on your camera and adjust it yourself in 
a few moments. It is designed to be used with 
all popular make cameras including all EAST- 
MAN KODAK cameras. 

Among the many shutters which the 
Goodspeed synchronizes are: 














Do You Use a COMPUR 
CONTAX, LEICA, COMPUR RAPID 
SUPER IKONTA B? DIOMATIC 
Goodspeed has de- ILEX 
signed _ individual 
models for CONTAX, KODAMATIC 
LEICA, SUPER KODEX 
IKONTA 8B. Price — 
$15.00 with built-in | KODON 
finger release. SUPERMATIC 
Note these Goodspeed features 


SYNCHRONIZER 
@ Does not bang shutter. 
The shutter is NOT 
tripped electrically, nor 
mechanically. Finger 
pressure does it (like a 
cable release). 

@Requires no testing 
equipment. You yourself, 
with one simple setting 
can synchronize the 
Goodspeed precisely to 
your camera shutter for 


all flash shots. 
@ No cocking or winding. 
@Lightest and smallest 


synchronizer ever made. 
REFLECTOR 

@ Reflector unit contains 
standard batteries (to- 
tal 9 volts) obtainable 
everywhere. Eliminates 
clumsy battery case. 
@Bulb ejector discards 
hot used bulb with flip 
of finger. 

e@Bulb socket is adjust- 
able for centering all 
size bulbs. 

@ Extra extension outlet 
for multiple and side 
lighting. 

EXTRA! Handsome, suede leather carrying case 
with zipper opening furnished with every Goodspeed. 
Holds entire unit. 


PRICE including synchronizer, reflector, $13.50 


batteries, leather carrying case. 


Goodspeed, Inc. 


220 FIFTH AVENUE (DEPT. P2), NEW YORK 
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| Unwitting Spies—Beware! 
| (Continued from page 15) 





prove. Photographers were often caught 
red-handed, but while the Government 
had suspicions as to these men’s motives 
—nothing could be proved. The law 
made no provision for stoppng the activ- 
ity of photographers who innocently be- 
trayed defense secrets. The armed serv- 
ices have done their best to prevent the 
taking of photographs which are reveal- 
ing, but the law allowed no method of 
prosecuting violators. 

Cameras can be kept out of forts and 
navy yards. Secret guns can be hidden. 

But you can’t stop planes from flying 
over the New York harbor fortifications 
—and you can’t hide a battleship. When 
pictures of such things as these got loose, 
nothing could be done. With the start of 
war in half the world, the need for our 
protection increased. Military intelligence 
officers became alarmed at the activity of 
“amateur” and “free-lance” photogra- 
phers who were touring the country. 

Congressional attention was directed 
to the weakness of the Espionage Act 
and in July, 1938, a new section was added 
to the act. This was Section 45 and its 
passage removed the greatest single bar- 
rier to the prosecution of persons caught 
photographing defense secrets. It changed 
the law so that it was no longer neces- 
sary to prove that the photographer was 
operating in the interest of a foreign 
pover. All that is necessary now is to 
prove that the cameraman handled a 
picture of something that is forbidden. 
The penalty for violation is a year in 
jail and a fine of $1,000. 

It is under this section that the De- 
partment of Justice, the War Department, 
and the Navy Department are working 
up a set of regulations under which pho- 
tographers will operate when they are in 
the neighborhood of objects which are 
vital to our national defense. The new 
regulations, when ready, will be for- 
warded to the White House and made 
public subsequently as an executive or- 
der empowered by Congress. 

The new law is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first section provides that it 
shall be unlawful for any person to take 
pictures of “vital military installations 
and equipment” and gives the President 
power to designate the areas to be des- 
ignated as “vital.” The second section 
makes it unlawful to make photographs 
of such vital areas from the air. The 
third provision—freighted, perhaps, with 
the gravest implications—forbids the cir- 
culation of any photographs of vital in- 
stallations or equipment, this rule to be 
effective within 30 days after publication 
of the executive decree. 

Now this is the general framework 
upon which Army, Navy, and Justice 
agents have erected the screen designed 
to protect our secrets from hostile eyes. 
The details of what areas and what in- 
stallations are to be considered “vital” 
| are contained in the draft of the Execu- 
| tive Order. These details are of local 
| 
| 





interest and photographers would do 


well to become acquainted with them, 


as they apply to their own communities, 

This new law was drawn up especially 
to put an end to casual photographing, 
such as indulged in by amateurs and 
free-lance photographers, in the neighbor. 
hood of military establishments. Thus, 
by making it mandatory for photogra- 
phers to obtain permission before they 
begin work, the Army and Navy can 
make certain that only authorized photo- 
graphs are taken by authorized persons, 

The Department of Justice explains the 
thought that was behind each of these 
sections. 

The first was designed to end activity 
of photographers—many of whom posed 
as representatives of organizations which 
had never heard of them—who wandered 
into Army posts or into factories where 
military equipment was manufactured 
and made pictures without permission. 
There were reports of photographers who, 
barred from the grounds, made their 
shots through fences, etc. 

Of course it will still be possible to 
take pictures if you have permission of 
the authorities or if you agree to submit 
your negatives for their inspection. But 
if a person is caught taking pictures with- 
out permission, he will be liable to prose- 
cution. 

The second section is aimed at aerial 
pictures. Particularly are service men 
anxious to stop the photographing of 
armed reservations, arsenals, and Naval 
vessels from the air. There have been 
instances where photographers—particu- 
larly free-lance commercial movie men 
—have chartered planes and have flown 
over ships, navy yards, and forts from 
which they had been barred. Similarly, 
officers have been worried because some 
flights of regular airlines pass directly 
over fortified areas and photographers 
are known to have made pictures of these 
places. 

The third section makes the act, in ef- 
fect, retroactive by halting the circula- 
tion of such pictures of “vital” areas as 
have already been made. This means that, 
thirty days after the executive order is 
published, a photographer would be vio- 
lating the law if he sells or gives away 
a prohibited picture. Similarly, publica- 
tion in periodicals of such pictures 1 
banned. 

In connection with this provision, the 
Government has been particularly active. 
Editors have been called to task in the 
past for printing photographs considered 
damaging to the national interests. This 
has resulted in embarrassment for editors 
—who usually had bought the pictures 2 
good faith—and in even more serious 
trouble for the photographer responsible. 

When the measure was introduced 
Congress, there was general surprise that 
no regulations were operative to protect 
the defense secrets. Representative Col- 
den, during the debate on the measur, 
said: 

“The gate to Fort MacArthur in Sa 
Pedro is open every day of the year, * 
far as I know. I have driven there hut 
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BOLEX CAMERAS * BOLEX PROJECTORS - CINEA EDIQUIPMENT * AND @ BOOL FADERS 


FOR CRITICAL 


Analout Move 


BOLEX CAMERAS -—The double-8 and 16mm models 
embody the custom-built, precise mechanical, and exclu- 
sive features which have made BOLEXx famous. Only the 
BOoLeEx has automatic threading with loops formed me- 
chanically...lateral spring tension in gate...clutch for for- 
ward or reverse filming by hand crank...focal-plane type, 
90° rotary disc shutter...semi-circular, 3-lens turret with 
clear field for use of wide-angle lens... tri-focal, parallax- 
correcting optical viewfinder ...single-frame mechanism 
and time exposure. BOLEX also has practically every other good feature—but ask 
the man who knows—he’ll tell yeu it’s cheaper to get a 
BoLex at the start—so see a BOLEX before you buy. 
MovEL SIXTEEN—with Meyer 1” F/1.5 lens $275— 
with Leitz 27mm F/1.4 lens $295. MoDEL DOUBLE- 
EIGHT (8mm)—with Meyer 12.5mm F/1.5 lens $275. 


COMBINATION 8 and 16mm PROJECTOR-BoLEx 


offers the only “two-in-one” projector sold in America to- 
. day. It projects both 8mm and 16mm film. Like BoLEx 
cameras, it is precision-built to give the finest perform- 

THE WORLO'S FINEST 


ance at all times. MopDELG-816 ...... . $235. / 
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P24 Grea EDICABINET 


~~ SAVES TIME—NO FUSS—NO MUSS! Makes film edit- 
ing a genuine pleasure. The new CINEA EDICABINET is 
beautifully designed for complete util- 
ity. The Temperprest Masonite top is 
hard, will not scar, and cleans easily. The 
frame is made of kiln-dried hard wood. 
And most important—the never-stick 
drawer is heavy porcelain enamel... 
numbered pegs for filing clipped film 
scenes and sequences...a tray to catch 
film ends that fall from splicer above. 
Finished in black, red, and chrome 
(30x14x2”). Complete with CrnEA 30 
SPLICER and CINEA-WINDERS:. $33.75 
ANY MAKE VIEWER, SPLICER, OR REWIND CAN BE 
MOUNTED ON THE EDICABINET. If you now have equip- 
ment, see your dealer—the cabinet itself may be purchased and 
your equipment attached. The EDICABINET complete, but not 
including SPLICER and WINDERS ....... . $14.75 
WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW CINEA-VIEWER 


CINEA-WINDERS-—The only rewind that 







MILLION —WORKS LIKE A CHARM 
NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT! Handles 
both 8 and 16mm film equally well 
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CINE-FADER 





Y has adjustable drag— prevents backlashing 
THE HAND . —leaves one hand free. Fine-cut gears and 
ED! large, easy-grip wooden handle make oper- 
1— PRODUCER NE arge, easy-grip pe 
o* EVERY AMATEUR poser OUS DEVICES ation smooth and quiet. WINDERS take both 
,* yne™ ONE OF THESE MIR ‘ 8 and 16mm reels up to 800-foot. ( Auxil- 
qt cP Pep up your personal movies=~ iary bases available.) Per pair . . $9.00 
a! + ws Am more interesting with 
— ma 


d title transitions. 
easy flow an 


film. Fades and 







CINEA 30 SPLICER—Precise design as- 
sures greatest speed of operation with 
absolute accuracy. Handles both 8mm 
and 16mm sound and silent film without 
any changes necessary. It’s a joy to make 
splices with the efficient CrnEA 30 for 
they are neat and when properly made— __ 
stronger than the filmitself . . $10.00. i. 


: — na = 
MAIL TODAY! = a er my 

OLEX CO., 155 EAST 44th ST., NEW YORK, 4 peices 
AMERICAN B iL iJlustrated literature an 


“os igation, ; ted. 
pore aet cue in which I am interes 
equipmen 


novel scene an 
They add : the 
lue of any J 
Yop isolves give a profesional 
touch and can be made — 
"as you go" with the tricky Bo A 
Fades are made by the two leav “1 
of the device moving — 
cally either to open or to — 
aperture in front of camera 4 
Duration of fade is timed by cloc : 
work mechanism. The Faper = 
be controlled without removing eset 
eye from the viewfinder. Fades can orsene ont 


“ey 
LAP-DISSOLVES sete be made with soft or sharp edges- | on the follow 











, . and always handy ___ Bolex Cameras 
filter or mask holder. Light “er co. with extension ___ Bolex Projectors NAME 
Boot also 4 Sadi well on the lens of a projector. _ $17.50 Cinea Edicabinet 
the Boot works e ce a 


citi « << %.* Cinea 30 Splicer 
tube, cable release, and instru = poate a 
q Bool Cine-Fader 


— Cinelac Film Protector 
AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY - 155 EAST 44th ST. » NEW YORK 1 Es 
ELLA LLLL LEE ILE IBGE SE LS EERE. NTE ES, 





Send name of nearest dealer 
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SUPER SPORT 


DOLLY 


A Better Buy Than Ever 
At These NEW LOW PRICES! 








HIS de luxe model has a visual type ex- 

posure meter in addition to a most depend- 
able built-in synchronized range finder operating 
on the split image principle, and a helical focus- 
ing mount. Well constructed and beautifully fin- 
ished, with leather bellows, self-erecting front, 
optical eye-level view finder, leveling piece, and 
hyperfocal distance table etched in back. Prac- 
tically two cameras in one because you have your 
choice of two different negative sizes at all times. 
You can get sixteen pictures 15/gx21/, inches or 
twelve pictures in the popular 21/4x21/4 inch size 
on a roll of standard 120 film. 


With Schneider Xenar {2.8 in Regular 


Compur delayed-action shutter, speeds up $60 00 
Ce Bree Ge Gs 0 6c ceccecceccsses . 


Same, with Compur Rapid shutter, speeds 
WP CoO 1/400. . ccc cccccccccccccccecs 65.00 


With Zeiss Tessar f2.8 in Regular Com- 


pur delayed-action Shutter, speeds up to 70 00 
BIBSG, GOW GHP. cc cccccccoccsscees . 


Same, with Compur Rapid shutter, speeds 
GM 00 1/400... cccrcccccccccscccoce 75.00 


REGULARS.S. DOLLY 


A very popular streamlined miniature with extremely 
fast lens equipment set in a delayed-action Compur 
shutter with speds up to 1/250. Has most of the 
features of the modes 
described above except 
the built-in range 
finder and exposure me- 
ter. Focus in this 
model is obtained bv 


front-lens rotation. 


With M 
Trioplan 12.9, ° $40.00 
Nenarize 41.008 


h Zei ' 
Yessar ize... 9900 




















at your dealer's 
or write: 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


ih Benen 2 ek 2 Be ae) 
127 WEST 42™~ STREET 


NEW YORK 
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dreds of times without anybody stopping 
me and I have taken visitors there. I 
have taken them to a spot where they 
could look over the big guns of that fort 
and so far as I know there are very few 
restrictions as to taking pictures and 
that sort of thing.” 

Last month, two foreigners were 
seized on the grounds of that fort when 
they were caught taking pictures and an 
investigation was begun. Press dis- 
patches said: 

“There have been other instances of 
reported official concern over photograph- 
ing at the harbor, although photographing 
is common among sightseers, especially 
when naval ships are at close range in 
the harbor.” 

The G-men of the Department of Jus- 
tice have taken over the job of spy 
hunting in this country, and the Depart- 
ment has charge of prosecutions under 
the Espionage Act. The job of enforcing 
the new regulations for photographers has 
been delegated to Henry Schweinhaut, 
ace assistant to the Attorney General. 
Mr. Schweinhaut advises photographers 
to use common sense when in the neigh- 
borhood of military material. 

“It is the part of caution and good citi- 
zenship to avoid violation or even any 
semblance of violation of this law,” he 
said. “This should not be hard and I 
would offer this advice to photographers: 

“First, be sure that when you are visit- 
ing military or naval establishments you 
carry your camera openly. If you try 
to hide your camera, you will create sus- 
picion. More than anything, officers will 
appreciate frankness and cooperation on 
the part of photographers. 

“Second, don’t take pictures without 
permission from the officer in charge. 
If there is any doubt in your mind about 
pictures that you take, show the nega- 
tives to the commander for inspection 
and approval. 

“It is also well to bear in mind that this 
law covers not only pictures made subse- 
quent to its passage—but before. Cer- 
tainly, if you have in your possession 
some old prints showing matters of mil- 
itary interest, you would be wise to have 
a responsible military officer approve 
them before you circulate them. 

“This law is not designed to oppress 
or hamper photographers, but to protect 
our country—an objective which we all 
desire.” 

The job of protecting the Army’s se- 
crets from camera spying is done by of- 
ficers of the War Department’s famed 
G-2, the crack Military Intelligence Di- 
vision. The U. S. Army right now is sit- 
ting on some of the world’s prize mili- 
tary secrets—the closely guarded Army 
bomb sights, anti-aircraft equipment and 
other secrets which are the envy of every 
foreign army. 

From time to time G-2 officers have 
picked up amateur cameramen for ques- 
tioning, but all have been released. This 
tolerance will end, it was indicated, with 
the introduction of the new regulations. 
To photographers, Major Earl C. Ewert, 
chief of the Public Relations Branch of 
the Military Intelligence Division, offered 
this advice: 

“On arriving at any military post, a 
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photographer should visit the office of the 
Adjutant and ask whether there is any 
objection to the taking of pictures. The 
Adjutant or one of his assistants will be 
glad to cooperate with you and the 
chances are they will help you get pic- 
tures of the things you want. 

“Most military installations or equip- 
ment that are classed as military secrets 
are too well hidden from public view for 
anyone to photograph them. However, 
innocent persons occasionally may blun- 
der and inadvertently give away some 
information that is detrimental to the na- 
tional defense. I am sure no American 
would wish to do such a thing and, there- 
fore, I advise all photographers to ask 
permission from the Adjutant before pic- 
tures are taken.” 

The Army Air Corps is particularly 
sensitive—and particularly vulnerable— 
to photographers. Experimental ships, 
which may be adopted by the Army, are 
often landed on civil fields. The Army 
can post a guard over them to keep pho- 
tographers at a distance, but in the past 
it has been unable to prevent picture 
taking. The new regulations will protect 
such ships. Before photographing any 
Army or other military planes a photog- 
rapher would be wise to obtain permis- 
sion. 

The customary official Army photo- 
tographs of new planes show the ships 
from a three-quarter angle. This angle 
most effectively conceals design and other 
secrets. The most closely guarded parts 
of military airplanes are the interiors, 
bomb racks, bombs, and machine-gun 
mountings. None of these should ever 
be photographed. 

Major Ewert, in discussing reasons for 
restricting photographing of weapons, 
points out that while such photographs 
might mean little to laymen, they would 
betray a great deal to military experts. 
A series of pictures of a tank, taken from 
different angles, would show a tank au- 
thority enough so that he could virtually 
rebuild it—inside and out. He could judge 
the approximate thickness of the armor, 
the size of the guns, the type of tread, 
weight, and speed, and could visualize 
the internal arrangement. Official Army 
photographs of tanks are taken from such 
an angle as to conceal this information. 

Of course, some photographs of equip- 
ment and installations are comparatively 
valueless. For instance, a picture of one 
of the Coast Artillery’s big guns would 
probably be of little interest to a foreign 
observer. But if a caption accompanying 
the picture told where the gun was lo- 
cated, that information would be damag- 
ing. An aerial view of New York or the 
San Francisco bay area might be innocent 
—or it might show the location of the 
harbor defenses. It is this sort of picture 
which the Army must guard against and 
which photographers, if they want to 
stay within the law, must avoid. 

Of course, the Army is not going to 
carry the thing to ridiculous lengths. 
There will be no rule against photograph- 
ing a parade or troops marghing. But 
the military intelligence officers will 
brook no foolishness with photographers 
in “vital” areas. ° 

The Navy’s problem is in-many ways 
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33,005 REASONS FOR 





An excellent example of Speed Flash technique for real “‘candid" shots of children. 
Made with a 4x5 Speed Graphic equipped with a Micromatic Speed Flash and 
Kalart Lens-Coupled Range Finder. 1/100 second F:22 on Agfa Super Plena Press Film 
with two No. 2 Superflash Lamps in multiple arrangement. 


e New Kodak “Vigilant” . . . equipped 
with Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash. The new 
line of Kodaks can all be synchronized with 
the Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash. Ask your 
Kalart dealer today—to demonstrate how 
easily you can make good speed flash pictures 
tonight. 


Extension bracket shown, for convenient 
side-mounting on many cameras, 7d5c 


KALAK/ 


 Micrormale. 
SPEED FLASH 








KALARKT 


LEADERSHIP 
in flash! 


In Speed Flash photography, Kalart was the pioneer! 
And, today, Kalart is the name to say when you 
buy Speed Flash! 8 out of 10 flash photographers have 
said it! A recent survey showed that 33,005 flash pho- 
tographers out of 42,860 use Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. 


Here are reasons WHY YOU will want to own Kalart 
Micromatic Speed Flash: 





1. Kalart gives you the pictures you want most—high- 
speed action shots under any lighting conditions. 


2. Only Kalart is “micromatic.” A simple “Microm- 
eter” knob permits you to compensate for “time-lags” 
in different flash bulbs and variations in shutter char- 
acteristics. Only with a Kalart “Micromatic” can you 
bring these two variables into perfect synchronization. 
Truly a synchronizer—not just a switch. 


3. Kalart works simply—like your shutter. Smooth 
mechanical action does not vary with the condition 
of your batteries. No failures due to faulty syn- 
chronization. 


4. Kalart gives consistent operation. Current is used 
only to ignite the bulb. Your timing cannot vary... 
month-in and month-out . . . whether your battery is 
brand new or 6 months old, because there are no 
magnets or other electrically operated devices to con- 
sume the batteries and cause failures. 


5. Kalart fits your shutter. There’s a light-weight 
compact Kalart model—engineered to fit almost every 
modern camera—that attaches easily as a cable re- 
lease without tools or tinkering—at $13.50 complete, 
ready to use at once. 


Speed Flash Man- 
ual and new issue 
of Speed Flash 
Pictorial. Just 
~- coupon be- 


ow on a penny 
postcard. 





THE KALART COMPANY INC., Dept. P3 | THE KALART COMPANY INC., Dept. P3 
915 Broadway, New York | 915 Broadway, New York, and Taft Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 
Taft Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. i Send FREE Speed Flash Manual and Pictorial. 
Manufacturers also of - Re Se Ree 0 Rp ee eee ee US 
The S i J ind * 
and Mim Pack Cameras. Se ee ‘ Address ....... ccoccccccccchesccbesceesecdensensee MD Fes 
Sistogun for Speed Graphic focal plane shutter synchronization. i ) : 3 
Synchroscope, the visual synchronizer tester. | City Secevesecvercesecseoseeovese ows State eee ee own in margin. 





HOW 


DO EXPOSURE METERS 
BEHAVE... 


That’s a logical question for the photog- 
rapher to ask ... since difficulties are en- 
countered with many kinds of equipment 
in frigid weather. » » » The answer is, 
however ...if an exposure meter is prop- 
erly designed and thoroughly “laboratory 
tested” such as WESTONS are...the meter 
will give dependable service in zero as 
well as in temperate weather. In fact a 
WESTON gives “on-the-dot” camera set- 
tings even at 50° below... as well as in 
tropic heat. » » » That’s why Admiral 
Byrd and other arctic explorers consist- 
ently use WESTONS. They’re standard 
equipment on all outstanding tropical 
explorations, too. Which also explains 
the wide preference for WESTONS by 
professionals and amateurs alike. They 
know they will get “year-round” depend- 
ability from any exposure meter built by 
WESTON. Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 644 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


WESTON 
Wnasler 


ONSURES PERFECT PICTURES WITH YOUR CAMERA 
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simpler than the Army’s. All Navy 
Yards are enclosed areas from which 
cameras are barred without written per- 
mission. The Navy will not even allow 
its own men to take pictures aboard a 
ship. Usually, vessels are so far from 
shore that a camera would show but lit- 
tle detail, even though a telephoto lens 
were to be used. 

Navy regulations require that all pic- 
ture taking in Naval jurisdiction shall be 
supervised closely and orders state that 
the “supervising officer is authorized and 
directed to suspend the taking of pho- 
tographs of any type if any danger of 
compromising confidential material 
arises.” It will be seen that this order is 
so worded as to be sufficiently flexible to 
cover any suspected emergency. 

The Navy issues permits to profes- 
sional photographers and on occasion has 
transported photographers to the scene of 
disasters. Before the Navy grants per- 
mission to make pictures within a Naval 
area, the photographer must agree to give 
the Navy one print of each negative for 
its own use—if desired—and to submit 
the negatives for censorship. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in setting 
forth his department’s policy, said: 

“In order to protect the interests of 
the Navy without adversely affecting the 
interests of organizations engaged in pho- 
tographic work, whenever a civilian pho- 
tographer is authorized to take pictures 
of a naval subject an officer will be de- 
tailed to act in an advisory capacity in 
order to prevent the disclosure of objects 
which the Navy does not wish to be pho- 
tographed. 

“Experience has shown that a majority 
of the pictures requiring censorship 
could have been released for publication 
were it not for inadvertent disclosure of 
confidential material in the background.” 

As in the case of Army pictures, there 
are Naval photographs which may ap- 
pear innocent to laymen but which give 
vital information to experts. The Navy, 
for instance, will release a photograph of 
one of its new vessels on a trial run. But, 
if that photograph was accompanied by 
a caption telling the speed which the 
ship was making at the time, a secret 
would be given away, betraying valuable 
data on the boat’s capacity. 

It is little things like this, which would 
not occur to a cameraman, that make 


the photographing of Naval equipment a: 


risky business. That is why it is advisa- 
ble and necessary for photographers to 
get permission from responsible officers 
before they make any pictures. However, 
you will find these gentlemen to be just 
and courteous, so long as your requests 
are within reason. 

There are a number of types of photo- 
graphs that are absolutely forbidden by 
the Navy and which will get you in hot 
water. These are pictures of dry docks, 
or ships in dry dock; of ships under con- 
struction, or of mechanical devices in- 
tended for these ships; of armament, fire 
control equipment, special details of con- 
struction, or interior views of ships; un- 
derwater body views of vessels or models 


of Naval vessels; Naval ordnance, radio, 


or sound equipment; fleet dispositions 
and tactical maneuvers, smoke screens 
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or landing-force operations; and aerial 
photographs of vessels, Navy Yards, or 
strategic areas. 

Sometimes, ships get close enough to 
shore to be photographed. But remember 
that even though you are standing on 
private or public property when you make 
a picture, you are still liable to prosecu- 
tion if you sell or give away forbidden 
matter. Naval Intelligence officers have 
on many occasions been forced to call this 
to the attention of photographers who 
made pictures of planes from vantage 
points adjoining Naval airports, or who 
have made pictures of warships as they 
passed under bridges. 

There is no rule against taking a pic- 
ture of a boat that passes at a distance. 
That is the prime requisite of photo- 
graphing Navy ships—stay far enough 
away so as not to show any details. 

There will be increased activity of our 
Army and Navy this year. Ships will be 
moving in and out of our territorial 
waters. The largest peace-time maneu- 
vers in the Army’s history are to begin 
soon. There will be more opportunity 
for photographers to get interesting mili- 
tary pictures than at any time since the 
World War. And there will be more op- 
portunity for spies than ever before. 

So remember to protect your country 
and protect yourself when you set out 
to make pictures of this nature. Don't 
try deceit. Always get permission before 
you operate. If in doubt, submit your 
pictures for inspection. A year in a Fed- 
eral darkroom is a long time.— 





Press Flashes 
(Continued from page 70) 











are obvious. Many of the press photo- 
graphers here in New York have bought 
2% x2% folding cameras and twin-lens 
reflexes out of their own pockets. On 
assignments which allow a little more 
time in the darkroom — and these are 
more frequent than you think—they use 
the smaller outfits. 

A camera which we like personally fora 
great deal of news work is the twin-lens 
reflex. The primary object of news pic- 
tures is to catch a dramatic view of the 
event at its peak, and the ultimate object 
is the reproduction of that picture in the 
paper. There is no doubt that the best 
type of camera for forceful composition 
and effective angle is the reflex. You can 
see your subject as it looks to your lens, 
and not just framed within a square or 
rectangle. But most important of all, the 
reflex enables the photographer to visual- 
ize more readily the subject as it will 
reproduce, and it is the reproduction 
which makes or breaks your picture, in 
the last analysis. 

Hooked up with a synchronizer, the 
twin-lens reflex enables you to focus 
critically because the viewing lens is wide 
open. As the flash goes off you can get a 
perfect idea of subject, expression, com- 
position, lighting—in other words, you see 
in your groundglass the flash of the pic- 
ture you took. Such a camera is particu- 
larly good for those special jobs and fea- 
ture assignments which permit the use 
of multiple fiash—fm 
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Reaa what these outstanding photographers say about 
THIS NEW, SIMPLE, FOOLPROOF DEVELOPER 


(THE DORAN INVASION PROCESS) 


“Vitol is Excellent” 


% “‘Vitol is excellent for my work, 
giving the utmost in detail in both 
highlights and shadows of my archi- 
tectural and interior studies.’’ 


FRED DAPPRICH 
Photographer for 
**House 6 Garden” 

and ‘'American Home.” 


“Brilliant Negatives” 


* “I get brilliant negatives with Vitol, 
that keep the many gradations of tone 
within the printing limits of bromide 
paper. That means perfect modeling 
in portraits, yet the darker tones of 
hair and costumes are preserved.”’ 


FRED R. ARCHER 
Director Camera Pictorialists 


of Los Angeles. 


“Vitol is Life Saver” 


%& “My students say Vitol is a life sav- 
er, giving them printable negatives that 
would be lost by more conventional 
methods. It seems to work equally 
well for beginners and advanced 
workers.”” 

WILL CONNELL 


Photographic Illustrator 
and Instructor. 


“Vitol Justifies Claims” 


%* “Its simple foolproof technique gives 
the effect of a uniform fresh developer 
for every job. Vitol justifies the mak- 
er’s claims that it is revolutionary. 
I Tike it immensely.’ 


DONALD B. KEYES 

Still photographer 

United Artists Studio 

and Warner Bros. Pictures. 
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How the VITOL 
Invasion Process Works 


In the VITOL Invasion Process, the 
first step is the thorough penetration, 
invasion and saturation of the emul- 
sion of the film by the developer. This 
Invasion Process Period takes but four 
or five minutes. Thereupon the devel- 
oper is poured off or the film is re- 
moved from the developer and the 
excess solution rinsed from the surface 
of the film, leaving only the active 
VITOL developer encased in the emul- 
sion itself. 


From this point on development 
takes place IN AIR—to the point of 
correct density. The action of the de- 
veloper thus encased in the emulsion 
produces a physical deposition of me- 
tallic silver particles and of soluble 
bromides. These bromides, confined 
in the emulsion, by their restraining 
action prevent over-development and 
blocking of the highlights. In the 
areas of lesser exposure, where less 
bromide is formed, the developer is 
more active and the under-exposed 
areas are completely developed, pro- 
ducing detail to infinity in the deep 
shadows or under-exposed areas, 

















A print from an unretouched negative developed inVITOL. 
Note detail in white roof—no blocking of highlights. Also 
detail and texture of red brick walls—no loss of shadow de- 
tail. Full gradation in all middle tones. 


The Simple Technique of 
VITOL Development 


VITOL develops photographic negatives by this simple 
process: 1. Immersion of the film in VITOL Developer 
for 4 minutes for the first five rolls at 70 degrees. All 
rolls thereafter for 5 minutes. 2. Film is then rinsed in 
water for 15 seconds. 3. Film is allowed to stand in air 
and total darkness for at least 25 minutes and then 
fixed and washed in the usual manner. This entire 
procedure is from start to finish, carried out in your 
present developing tank. 








What VITOL Does 


VITOL Invasion Process develops 

photographic negatives, giving these 

advantages: 

® Develops ALL films regardless of 
emulsion speed at one time and at 
one temperature. 

®No increase in developing time 
regardless of number of films devel- 
oped. 

®@ Maximum detail in shadows and 
highlights. 

© Compensates for gross over and un- 
der exposure. 

© Imparts 3 dimensional effect—depth 

and roundness. 


A ZAVASION PROCESS" G 
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FILM DEVELOPER (conan 


* Patent Applied for 





© Produces fine grain results. 


® Most economical—will develop as 
long as there is sufficient solution to 
cover the film. 


© Does not deteriorate or need replen- 
ishing. 

© Use it with your present equipment 
—no new gadgets to buy. 

© It is absolutely unnecessary to touch 
the film until it is removed for 
drying. 

© Non toxic and non staining. 

© Enables the novice to achieve pro- 
fessional results—it’s foolproof. 

VITOL is the first new great contribu- 


tion to the art of film development in 
more than 50 years. 





Vitol $1.65 quart package 
DistTRIBUTORS: Cola Ee Supply Co., 1053 S. 
Olive, Los Angeles; Willo y's, 110 W. 32nd 
St., New York; Burke & James, Inc., 223 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill.; Photo Ciné Sound 

Agencies, Ltd., Bombay, India 


PHOTO CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INC. 
Taft Building, Hollywood, California 
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Create Pictures on a Tabletop 
(Continued from page 21) 








tree trunk and the foliage is fine leaf 
cedar. These are the materials used in 
the picture in which the hand and pencil 
are shown for comparative size. The 
tree roots and the distant mountain were 
made of modeling clay, the kind that con- 
tains glycerin and never gets hard. 

Select each part of each element in the 
picture with the idea of making it fit 
properly into the whole effect. Includ- 
ing anything that will not seem “to scale” 
will spoil the effect. Of course, the crea- 
tion of Lilliputian scenes allows us to 
make use of tremendous exaggeration, if 
that is what we wish. But we need to 
work out these effects carefully and be 
sure that our picture expresses just what 
we mean it to. 

If tabletops are to be convincing, the 
viewpoint must be right. The tempta- 
tion is to make the shot from the point 
that seems best as we look at the whole 
thing, forgetting that we are giants in the 
tiny landscape. This will probably result 
in an unnatural effect and there will be 
nothing in the picture itself to explain 
how we reached that spot or stayed there 
while we made the exposure. The bet- 
ter way is to pick the place for the camera 
by imagining that we are reduced in size 
relative to the scene. The best viewpoint 
usually is rather close and low. A short- 
focus lens and a long bellows extension 
make things easier. 

The third element we must consider is 
perspective. Working so near the camera, 
we naturally find that the relative size 
of the objects in our picture is distorted. 
However, we can make good use of this 
to gain the impression of depth even 
though we have an actual distance from 
foreground to background of only a few 
inches. Further distance is simulated by 
the construction of the scene itself. 

A road of sand running into the set is 
made wide in front and tapers rapidly as 
it goes back. Street scenes are built to 
a very near vanishing point—as artists 
would express it—so that the near build- 
ings seem large and close while the more 
distant ones quickly become smaller and 
thus seem to be far away. Figures in the 
picture will be of very different sizes, 
those nearer the front being much larger 
than the ones farther back. The distance 
between them is great enough to give the 
illusion of tremendous depth despite the 
fact that it is actuaily but a few inches. 
We must remember that we are creating 
the feeling of depth and distance and that 
careful consideration of relative sizes of 
Similar objects will do much toward 
faining this effect. 

The next consideration is the lighting. 
It will have to conform to the effect we 
want to get in the picture, and not in- 
troduce an idea that conflicts with the set 
itself. If we are doing a sunny land- 
Scape, it needs to have the feel of day- 
light and be illuminated by a broad over- 
head source (the sky), and a strong point 
of illumination (the sun). Our lighting 
will have a diffused, top light for the sky’s 
light and a bright, shadow-throwing spot- 


light for the sun. The shadows may be 
be relieved by cardboard or blotter re- 
fiectors. But we must be careful to avoid 
any lights that will throw conflicting 
shadows. There is nothing in nature that 
does this and such shadows will give an 
artificial tone that will ruin the illusion 
we are trying to create. If we use sup- 
plementary lights for shadow illumina- 
tion, they ought to be well diffused. 

The position of the “sun” is important, 
for by it we can give the effect of any 
time of day and increase or decrease the 
apparent depth of the picture. Lighting 
that is too flat, as when the light is too 
near the lens of the camera, is dull and 
uninteresting and makes the picture seem 
shallow. Sidelighting will not only make 
the sun seem deeper and add separation 
to the planes, but will bring out the tex- 
ture of the materials used. This last is 
good if we have been careful in our 
choice of materials and have put them 
together well, but it brings out errors 
more than the flatter light. Backlighting 
lends itself to dramatic effects just as it 
does in outdoor work. 

The last general fundamental to keep 
in mind is the value of simplicity and the 
danger of attempting to do too much in 
one tabletop shot. Since we can put prac- 
tically anything that strikes our fancy in- 
to the picture, we are tempted to clutter 
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it with too much. Let’s keep each shot 
simple by using only the things that will 
have a definite value in the final picture. 
Depend on masses rather than on too 
much detail. 

The strong pictures are those that make 
the most of the good composition and 
lighting of a central interest supported by 
the right props and setting. Including 
too much or treating the story with too 
much detail tends to make us lose the 
story itself and weakens the picture. 
And we need not show all of a thing to 
make it do its work in our composition. 
The inclusion of only the branch of a 
tree will often be better than showing all 
of it. A bit of a winding road can sug- 
gest all the things we like to think of in 
connection with some woodland road that 
is familiar to us. The power of sugges- 
tion is a very valuable assets, if we but 
make full use of it. 

But so much for the set itself. Our in- 
genuity will at once show us what we can 
do in that direction. But how do we 
handle the rest of the picture—the back- 
ground? It may be done in several ways 
or by combining some of them. We 
might paint or build it, if our talents 
make that best. Or we may use an en- 
largement of a suitable picture; or we 
may project the background on a trans- 
parent screen from behind the setup. 

In the picture mentioned previously the 
mountain was built in relief from model- 
ing clay. The snow on its peak and the 
clouds in the sky weré painted with flat 
oil paints. The wooded slope, incidentally, 








METER MARVEL». 1940 
Supor ELECTROPHOT 


GIVES YOU AMAZING 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES! 


Brings new flexibility, wider 

scope to your camera’s use, with 
remarkable results. The new Super 
Electrophot exposure meter is high- 
ly sensitive, easy to read; has uni- 
versal use for movies, stills; for 
ALL film, plain and colored; all 
shutter speeds, indoors and out- 
doors; all film speeds in popular 
ratings. It’s all-American made and 
sells at a sensationally new low 
price at your dealer's! FREE— 
Send today for free folder describ- 


ing this fine new exposure $] 4 50 


meter! 
National Distributors: 


Hornstein Photo Sales, 29 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago; Raygram Corp., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York; Seamann’s Inc., 6628 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Manufactured by 





J. THOS. RHAMSTINE*, 305 Beaubien St., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Get These Bar gain 


BARGAINS BOOK 


While They Last 






of Outstanding 
Money - Saving 
BARGAINS 


FIRST STEP TO SUCCESSFUL PICTURES! 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW. 


Central’s new money-saving Bargain Book 
of everything photographic . . . sent FREE 
while the supply lasts. 
developments in photography and home 
movies for fun or profit. * Offers hundreds 
of money-saving bargains in new and used 
nationally-advertised equipment; still and 
movie cameras, lenses, exposure meters, 
filters, tripods, enlargers, darkroom sup- 
plies and photographic accessories. Save at 
Central. Prices on this rising market can- 
not be guaranteed when present supplies 
are exhausted. * Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Back with 10-Day trial privilege. 
* Liberal Trade-in Policy. Write now for 
your FREE copy. 


Enclose coupon in envelope or paste on 
penny post card for your free book. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


Photographic Headguarters Since 1899 


230 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHicaco, ILLInOls 
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was constructed of the same material and 
trimmed with bits of the same foliage 
used in the foreground branches. The 
background might also be projected from 
behind on a screen made of tracing paper 
hung over a piece of glass and standing 
a few inches in back of the setup. The 
drawing on page 21 shows the setup of 
the projector, the screen, the set, and the 
camera. 

The projector may be of the usual type 
or you may use your enlarger for the pur- 
pose. If it is horizontal, you need only 
place a slide in the negative holder and 
focus it on the screen. If it is of the 
vertical type, reflect the image with a 
small mirror fastened to the enlarger 
lens or held at the correct angle on a rod 
or box. The slide may be a color trans- 
parency—in which case panchromatic 
film should be used in the camera. Or 
you can make a regular black-and-white 
lantern slide from the preferred negative. 
Of course the lantern slide must be posi- 
tive—not negative. In either case the 
contrast of the clouds against the sky 
should be fairly strong. The lens of the 
projector should be below or above the 
line of the camera lens and out of sight 
from the camera to avoid having the light 
spot show through the screen. 

The screen can be simply a piece of 
glass with tracing paper fastened to it. 
The tracing paper can also be stretched 
over the kind of wood frame that the art 
stores sell to hold painters’ canvas. It is 
set up firmly a few inches behind the set. 
It should be big enough to extend beyond 
the edges of the set and must be solidly 
supported so that it cannot move during 
the exposure. 

One more thing to remember about the 
background, however arranged—its light- 
ing must match that of the rest of the 
picture. If the light is from the east in 
the background, the constructed scene 
must be lighted similarly. Otherwise we 
shall have an unsatisfying effect and a 
picture that will have that faked look 
that we sometimes see when clouds have 
been carelessly printed into a landscape. 

At last the setup is complete. Go over 
it carefully to make sure that everything 
is just as it should be, and you're ready 
to make the exposure. If you are using 
a print for the background and have 
lighted the whole setup properly, the ex- 
posure ought to be the same for every 
part of the picture. But if the background 
is projected, it is almost certain that the 
necessary exposure for the foreground 
will differ from that needed for the pro- 
jection. To balance them, make separate 
exposures of the two parts by holding a 
dull black card in front of the projected 
scene while you expose for the fore- 
ground. Then turn off all the lights ex- 
cept the projector and expose for the pro- 
jected background. An exposure meter 
and a bit of experience will indicate just 
what exposure each section needs. 

If you find that the exposure for the 
projection is so long as to endanger the 
slide because of the heat of the projection 
bulb, break up this exposure into several 
parts separated far enough to allow things 
to cool. Changing the values in the pro- 
jected parts may be accomplished by the 
same sort of dodging used in making en- 
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largements. But don’t forget that you are 
dodging the negative and not the positive 
as you do in printing. Holding back any 
area results in darkening it on the fin- 
ished picture and not in making it lighter 
as in enlarging. 

Space does not allow a detailed discus- 
sion of the materials which may be used 
for various purposes. We have already 
spoken of moss for grass, twigs for tree 
trunks and branches, and modeling clay, 
painted or not, for a multitude of pur- 
poses. Your ingenuity will play a very 
important part in finding the material that 
will look most like what you wish to 
show. For example, if you are making 
a picture of a skier on a snowy hill, you 
might use a foundation of absorbent cot- 
ton covered with finely-powdered mica, 
a little flour, or ground asbestos — the 
material depending somewhat upon the 
size of the figure of the skier. 

If you wish to show water, you might 
actually use a tray of water in the fore- 
ground. But in most cases you will get 
a more natural effect with a piece of glass 
under which is cellophane or wrinkled 
cloth, perhaps touched up with a little of 
the flat oil paint. Or you may paint the 
whole thing. 

Paraffin makes very realistic ice. If 
you wish to show a darker ice in which 
you may have reflections, a piece of glass 
over black paper works well. The im- 
portant thing is to be sure that you keep 
objects to scale. Have everything in the 
picture seem of the right size as seen 
from the viewpoint of the camera. 

Photography is often referred to as a 
means for most of us to express our art- 
istic selves—and so it is—but those of us 
whose time is limited cannot always find 
the things that really enable us to say 
just what we mean. Tabletops give us 
the full ability to make exactly the kind 
of pictures we want without any limita- 
tions except those of imagination. Work- 
ing in our own homes we can disregard 
all conditions of weather, climate, finan- 
cial limitations, transportation, and time, 
and make our pictures tell the stories we 
want to express whether they are grim 
realism or fairy tales. 

With few materials and little expense 
we can reproduce any sort of scene that 
suits our fancy and in tabletops find a 
real photographic independence. Try one 
or two and see for yourself.—f 


Preparing Chrome 
Alum Short-Stop 


HEN using the chrome alum short- 

stop bath I found the necessity for 
mixing a fresh solution for every film an- 
noying, due to the time required to weigh 
the ingredients. I obtained an ordinary 
test tube and placed a weighed amount 
(20 g.) of chrome alum in the tube, mark- 
ing the level on the outside. I repeated 
the operation with a similar amount of 
the sodium bisulfite. Now it is a sim- 
ple matter to get the proper amount of 
each when a solution is needed. In- 
cidentally, 20 grams of each are used to 
make 1000 cc of solution, the chrome alum 
being dissolved completely before add- 
ing the bisulfite—Matthew Lozanoff,, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


I 
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Camera Fans! 


$500°° 


‘PICTURE of HEALTH” 


CONTEST 


S55 CHANCES TO WIN! 


Readers of Popular Photography are invited to enter a brand new 
type of picture contest—a contest calling for both camera ability 
and picture sense—for each picture, besides being an excellent 
photograph, must tell an interesting story about some health build- 
ing or medical activity. This health or medical activity could in- 
clude interesting sport pictures, baby and children activities, medi- 
cal scenes ... any picture which seems to exude good health. 
Judges will be Torkel Korling, famous photographer; Austin A. 
Hayden, M. D., and Ethel S. Vernon, HYGEIA Art Director. Every 
print or set of prints must be accompanied by the official registra- 
tion blank or a reasonable facsimile thereof. 


PRIZE LIST ENTRY RULES 


Get a current copy of HYGEIA, either at 
the New York or Chicago newsstands, or by 
sending 25c to the HYGEIA Contest Editor. 


C% Registration blank and inf tion in the 

NEXT 5 PRIZES, EACH conitelt oapy will give you ail tonsa Gee 

NEXT 10 PRIZES, EACH ° tails of the contest, as well as innumerable 
NEXT 25 PRIZES, EACH ideas for pictures. 

12 Honorable Mentions, Each 1-yr. Send Your 25c to Hygeia Contest Editor 

subscription to HYGETIA. 535 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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ORGANYZED! 


Do your friends yawn while you shuffle 
through the table drawer to find those 
color transparencies you shot at the World's 
Fair last summer? It's easy to organize 
your collection with FILMDEX and it costs 
so little! FILMDEX panels take 2x 2-inch 
slides of both 35mm. and Bantam size film. 
Two types—one for cardboard mounts, one 
for glass mounts. Visible, convenient, com- 


pact, FILMDEX protects transparencies 
against dust, scratches and finger prints. 


let's get organized today, the FILMDEX 
way! ; 





Each FILMDEX panel is a complete pity 
unit for 12 transparencies. Size 81/2 x 11 
— for standard ringbook. Price, for card- 








oard mounts, 25¢ each postpaid; for glass 
mounts, 35¢ each postpaid. 
The FILMDEX 
Viewer. Price, 
$1.50, 
Me postpaid. 


... fits any ordinary 
household lamp. 
Used in combination 
with FILMDEX pan- 
els, it evenly illumi- 
nates your transpar- 
encies in groups. 
The complete FILMDEX filing-viewing system also 
includes a unique record-index, vertical file and 
binder. Ask your deaier, or write for free cata- 
log. Mail orders accompanied by remittance 
shipped same day received. 


F — 


TRADE MARK 


Mount nw New York 


Please send free catalog to 
Name 
Address.. 








State 


Fill in, paste to penny postal card, and mail 
to FILMDEX, Mount Kisco, New York. 
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Make Your Own Movie Titles 


(Continued from page 57) 








the movie camera and placing a paper 
easel over the title table, the titling ap- 
paratus is quickly transformed into a 
handy home enlarger for blowing up 
negatives of stills or movie frames. 

Even the plumbing influence has finally 
made itself felt among those who con- 
struct their own movie titling outfits, and 
so we have pipe lengths and elbows now 
substituting for wooden uprights and 
camera supports. The use of such odds 
and ends not only reduces titling costs 
but also permits greater versatility. 

Down in Pasadena, California, F. R. 
Johnston, who combines one hobby, 
archeology, with amateur movies, has 
turned out a novel “pipe-line titler” for 
little more than $2. The only materials 
needed were three sockets and lamp re- 
flectors, about 15 feet of 4” gas pipe, and 
three T-joints and elbows. Ordinary desk 
lamp reflectors are employed, and these 
are fastened at the end of flexible arms 
to permit swinging in any horizontal or 
vertical direction. The T-joints are 14” 
size with 34” take-off, and these are held 
to the vertical column on which the 
camera is mounted by means of wing- 
type set-screws. 

The camera is fastened on the discarded 
top of an old tripod head containing the 
tripod screw, and the camera is adjust- 


| able vertically for distant or close-up 


| title work. A three-way tap permits 





plugging in each lamp to the main lead, 
although only one light is used for focus- 
ing to prolong the life of the Photofloods. 
A piece of fiber board, resting on two 
horizontal supports, provides the back- 
ground for title cards. This may be re- 
moved completely when various trick ef- 
fects are desired, such as_ shooting 
through celluloid, or for animation with 
either miniature figures or maps. 

To add a humorous angle to common- 
place titles, movie-maker Johnston 
usually sketches in a line drawing with 
India ink showing a pen character per- 
forming in keeping with the title word- 
ing. Instead of hand-lettering the title, 
he typewrites the inscription on paper 
with goliath-size type, and then darkens 
the printing with a speedball pen and 
India ink so that the title photographs 
legibly. 

Striking ciné effects not possible with 
the horizontal titler can be secured with 
the vertical type. For instance, after you 
have exposed the necessary footage, try 
blowing away the thin title card, with 
camera motor still running, to secure an 
interesting “fadeout.” Or mount block 
letters on the base to spell out the de- 
sired wording, and, when sufficient foot- 
age has been run, simply tilt the base 
and allow the blocks to slide off on the 
floor. 

You can also make a novel “wipe-off” 
between consecutive titles (often used in 
film introductions) by laying out a re- 
latively larger title card on the floor be- 
neath the vertical titler. Start the camera 
on the smaller title card placed on the 
board, and when you have read the in- 


scription through one and one-half times, 
slowly withdraw title board and all from 
its horizontal rests, thus exposing the 
larger title on the floor. Naturally, in 
making this transition, it will be neces- 
sary to acquire the services of an assist- 
ant who can change the focus on the 
camera quickly to compensate for the 
greater distance. 

As an aid in lining up the title on its 
board to prevent wording from running 
uphill or down or missing the camera 
field entirely, a few preliminary prepara- 
tions will be necessary. The best way to 
determine what size title cards to use and 
how to center them is to set up your 
camera on the title stand at its closest 
focusing distance. This will probably be 
two feet from the surface of the title card 
holder. Next, lay out an alignment chart 
consisting of horizontal and vertical lines 
spaced, say, one inch apart. Number each 
line. Mount the alignment chart on the 
board as you would a title card, set up 
your lights, and photograph a short strip 
in the usual manner. After the film is 
processed, examine the area included in 
the movie frame, and you will have a 
pretty good idea of the limits of your 
camera field. 

Similar results can be obtained with 
certain cameras by letting the spring 
motor run down, opening the camera 
shutter, and inserting a tiny flashlight 
bulb in the gate. Wires are soldered to 
the bulb and these run to an outside bat- 
tery to furnish illumination. By darken- 
ing the room and projecting the faint 
light on a light title card, it is possible 
to trace an outline for any distance. A 
tiny square of groundglass, opaque film 
leader, or celluloid is placed between 
aperture and bulb to permit close focus- 
ing. This method is possible only where 
the back tension plate is either movable 
or removable. 

The exact center of the title card in 
relation to the lens is determined by ex- 
tending a measuring stick from lens to 
card holder. In most cases, however, the 
camera will have to rest on a raised base 
as you will discover when making this 
test. 

Most amateurs who are well along with 
their movie making are acquainted with 
the ordinary run of title shooting meth- 
ods. Utilizing signs on location, filming 
black-printed white cards with positive 
stock, lettering inscriptions in sand or 
snow are just a few of the kinks that 
have crept into the hobby. 

William A. Palmer, writer-photog- 
rapher, has developed a new system of 
title making which is worthy of further 
mention. His latest wrinkle for amateur 
movie titles is direct filming of metal type 
instead of the printed proof. The new 
method, which eliminates the messy job 
of inking and cleaning type after each 
title is set, requires a home-made title 
stand and a font of type. Mr. Palmer has 
found that 24- or 30-point type is about 
right. 

The type is first sprayed with dead 
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NO. I—~YOUR CAMERA AND HOW IT WORKS by W._E. Dobbs and 
Charles A. Savage, with a Foreword by C. B. Neblette, F.R.P.S. Selec- 
tion, use, focusing, composing, lens, shutters, roll film translators, cut 
film and filmpacks, accessories, etc. 132 pages. 


NO. 2—DEVELOPING, PRINTING, and ENLARGING by Al and DeVera 
Eernsohn. Elementary and advanced developing, chemicals, types of print- 
ing, enlarging equipment, elementary and advanced enlarging, care of 
prints, etc. 96 pages, 


NO. 3—FILTERS AND THEIR USES by W. Bradford Shank. Types, selec- 
tion, use, requirements, advantages, problems, suggestions, the care of, 
etc. Informative and up-to-the-minute, 96 pages. 


NO. 4—COMPOSITION FOR THE AMATEUR by Kenneth Heilbron. This 
book is complete and workable. It covers the joining of subject and pic- 
ture, tones, lines, rhythm, problems, suggestions, etc. 96 pages. 


NO. 5—MOVIE MAKING FOR THE BEGINNER by Herbert C. McKay, 
F.R.P.S. Modern movies and cameras, use, movies versus photography, 
producing, editing, processing, projection, etc. 100 pages. 


NO. 6—COLOR IN PHOTOGRAPHY by Ivan Dmitri. Types of subjects, 
nutural color film, mounting, projection, color separation, density scales, 
printing, etc. 


NO. 7—CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY by Harold Lambert. Cameras and equip- 
ment, posing, types of pictures, finishing and processing, in natural color, 
problems, etc. 96 pages, 


NO. 8—-HOME PORTRAITURE AND MAKE-UP by Maurice Seymour and 
Syd Symons. Part I: Lighting, camera, model, posing, background, and 
suggestions. Part II: Re-styling contour, eyes, eyebrows, lips. Powdering, 
equipment, etc. 112 pages. 


NO. 9—TRICKS FOR CAMERA OWNERS. An outstanding collection of 
the latest and most valuable kinks and hints, covering every phase of ama- 
teur photography. 160 pages. 


NO. 10—A GLOSSARY FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. Compiled by Frank Fen- 
ner, Jr. Over 3000 words having photographic significance are defined. 
They cover still and motion-picture photography in black-and-white and 
color. 152 pages. 


LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES 








DEALERS: ORDER FROM YOUR PHOTO SUPPLY JOBBER! 








AW-POP, 


that’s not the way! 


Don’t snap yet! Can’t you see that Jimmy's eyes 
are blinking? Use more backlighting: eliminate 
those harsh shadows; hold your breath: steady the 
camera! Say, Dad, your method of “keeping the 
sun in back of you and clicking the shutter” is old 
stuff! What you need is Volume 7 of the LITTLE 
TECHNICAL LIBRARY Photographic Series. In 
this authoritative reference book the famous pho- 
tographer, Harold Lambert, shows you exactly how 
to make the most out of child photography. 


You'll agree that there are few things more 
interesting and absorbing than the pho- 
tography of your children . . . but remem- 
ber, Dad, in order to obtain a satisfactory 
series of pictures you must have the right 
photographic technique. If you want to 
capture those emotion-stirring events that 
bring back priceless memories .. . if you 
want to obtain fine, sparkling quality of 
appeal in your photographs, then you owe 
it to yourself to have a copy of CHILD 
PHOTOGRAPHY at your fingertips! 


One of the TEN POCKET-SIZE TEXT BOOKS 


Complete 


Authoritative 
Bz illustrated 







AT ALL LEADING BOOK DEALERS & CAMERA STORES 
OR—USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 







. 

ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING CO. Book Dept. A3 , 
i 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois t 

7 7 

i Please send me the books of the LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY é 
| Photographic Series whose numbers | have checked below. 1! 

understand that if | am not completely satisfied with the 

i 

i —, ! a the privilege of returning them within five days 5 
g fer refund. 

10 2030 405060708090 WO g 
I [|Please send me the complete set (10 volumes) at- i 

tractively boxed in a special library case. 
Y P 

§ Amount enclosed $............... or 1 Send C.0.D. postage E 
t — (C.O.D. in U.S.A. only). g 
Ee ee PR Ce eS oe i 
Bo CITY & STATE..... 2... 0-22. e eee ence nett teen tees eeeeeeeeees ' 
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PRICES REDUCED 










e==a\ GET YOUR 
| ROLLEI 
NOW 





r 


THE AUTOMATIC 
ROLLEIFLEX NOW 


ontt $144°° 


(WITHOUT CASE) 








HE original twin-lens reflex is now 
f tend than ever before, the best buy 

on the whole camera market. Whether 
you get one ofthe less costly Rolleicords or 
the master of them all—the Automatic 
Rolleiflex—you can be syre that you are 
getting the most for your money. For 
all Rollei cameras are excellent values at the 
prices we are now able to establish. Get 
your Rollei now. 


HERE ARE THE NEW LOW PRICES 


The Automatic Rolleiflex, with Zeiss 
Tessar {/3.5 lens and an ultra fast f/2.8 
finder lens, in Compur Rapid delayed- 
action shutter (speeds up to 1/500), without 
Side Sesccannsavecnl $144.00 


New Standard Rolleiflex, with Zeiss Tessar 
£/3.5 lens in Compur Rapid shutter, without 
cer erens + cccensteen $130.00 


New 4 x 4 cm. Rolleiflex, Zeiss Tessar 
£/2.8 lens, Compur Rapid shutter, without 
GI etek cc deecescucien $127.00 


Model II Rolleicord, Zeiss Triotar f{/3.5 in 
Compur shutter, without case, now only 
SLES « avewrtiee sec deity ene $90.00 


Model Ia Rolleicord, Zeiss Triotar f/4.5 
lens in Compur shutter, without case, now 
| Oey Be eee eee ee $67.50 


Rollei cameras and accessories are sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. If your dealer can- 
not demonstrate or provide you with complete 
information, write us direct. Literature sent 
without cost or obligation. Address: 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


ic eomen 2 oek © Oe ae) 
127 WEST 42™~ STREET 





NEW YORK 
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black paint. To make the letter surface 
stand out, a fine layer of shellac is ap- 
plied to the printing surface only with a 
printer’s proof roller and the wet area 
dusted with aluminum powder. When dry, 
brush off surplus powder and the letters 
are ready for use. The title is laid out on 
a dead black background on a vertical 
title stand, like either one mentioned 
above. Since the lettering is reversed, a 
mirror is mounted at a 45 degree angle 
before the camera lens during the filming, 
and regular reversal stock is used. That’s 
all there’s to it. Double-exposed effects 
are obtained by rewinding the film in a 
darkroom and making a second exposure. 

If you do not have a set of toy alphabet 
blocks try an Anagram set for spelling 
out title wordings. It is ideal because the 
imprinted blocks lend themselves to a 
variety of interesting effects. The letters 
may be placed vertically or flat on their 
backs on light or dark backgrounds. For 
diversion, lay them letter-side down on a 
dull black surface, mount the camera on 
a tripod pointing down at the layout, 
and give a quick touch of the camera 
trigger as each letter is turned face up. 
If your camera will expose single frames, 
take three frames for each letter as it is 
turned right-side up. 

When projected on the screen, each let- 
ter will be revealed popping forth out of 
nowhere until the entire title is spelled 
out by means of animation. The black 
blocks will blend with the dark back- 
ground so that the white-enameled letters 
will stand out in relief. For Kodachrome 
shooting you can secure Anagrams with 
the letters enameled red or yellow. 

Here again the “wash-off” title is pop- 
ular. Instead of inverting your camera, 
simply invert the spelling of your blocks, 
and when you have run off sufficient 
footage, tilt the title board and the letters 
will slide out of camera view. By cut- 
ting this sequence from the processed 
reel and reversing it end for end, you 
will show the conglomeration of letters 
sliding in towards the center of the field 
and mysteriously spelling out the title. 

Moving titles may be made in a variety 
of ways. An easy method is to paint the 
main title on one side of an oil drum or nail 
keg, and on the opposite side, the intro- 
ductory title. Set the drum on slightly 
sloping ground so that the main title 
faces the camera lens. After exposing the 
first title, allow the drum to roll away 
from the camera slowly, making a half- 
revolution to reveal the new title word- 
ing. Two wooden stakes placed on the 
ground will cause the drum to stop at 
the proper spot. After the second title has 
been given sufficient footage, remove the 
stakes and let the drum roll out of the 
camera field. Such a rolling title might be 
useful for introducing a commercial or 
industrial film. 

Pin-letter titling sets are definitely an 
aid to amateurs whose lettering ability 
is far below par. One set on the mar- 
ket, for instance, offers 34” pin letters 
which may be used on various colored 
panels. In addition, other letter sizes 
ranging from 114” to 4%” are available. 
Miscellaneous decorative pieces, such as 
cut-outs of rabbits, soldiers, witches, 
stars, and even an animated cartoon, cost 
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“COMPCO” REFLECTORS 

FOR BETTER 
INDOOR 

PICTURES 


atone seueanes by 
artificia geht 
are easy with fpifabe 
these modern ctor, Stand 
“Compco” _ refilec- 
tors. Exclusive 
“Chromatex” fin- @2.f3c> 
ish gives you full hund 
efficiency from. bility 
photoflood bulbs— 
and a positive cae — 
means for control- 
ling your light. 
Economical- 
ly priced. Ask 
your dealer for 
“Compco.” 


FREE CATALOG 


Write today for your copy of this big book of 
“Compeo’’ photo products. Lighting Equipment 
and accessories, filters, sun shades, dark room 
lamps, etc. Every amateur should have a copy. 


COMMERCIAL METAL PROD. CO. 
2251 W. St. Paul Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











THE NEW ADAM 


by Stanley G. Weinbaum 


A BOOK WORTH BUYING, WORTH 
READING, AND WORTH KEEPING 


If you haven't read THE NEW ADAM... 
all 262 pages of its continuously exciting 
story of a superman, his origin, his search for 
happiness, his loves, his success or failure, of 
which you alone can be the judge. . . you 
have missed hours of entertainment whose 
savor will remain long after you have closed 
the book! 


PLACE YOUR ORDER WITH 
ANY BOOK DEALER ... OR 


SEND COUPON TODAY: 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING CO., Book Dept. A3, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 1! enclose $2.00. Please send me 
a copy of THE NEW ADAM immediately. 


(C0 Send C. O. D. plus postage. (U. S. only) 


a ideaiies 


ADDRESS. ....... cc ccccceccccccccccseserre® 
CITY & STATE .........ccccccccccccceseser® 
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from five cents up to a dollar extra. The 
advantage with this type of letter is that 
wording is quickly aligned and will not 
jar loose or change position during film- 
ing. 

another type of letter, cut 
from sponge rubber with an adhesive 
substance on the back instead of pins, 
has made its appearance. These letters, 
which come in blue, silver, or black, may 
be mounted on any smooth, hard surface 
and are easily removable. The adhesive 
power is restored by simply wiping the 
sticky surface with a cloth saturated with 
gasoline or cleaning fluid. 

Appropriate title backgrounds may be 
found everywhere—on advertising litera- 
ture, greeting cards, personal snapshots. 
Kodachrome title makers have at their 
disposal smart transfer patterns in a bar- 
rage of colors and designs which can be 
applied to plain or tinted title cards to 
dress up backgrounds. Latest vogue in 
home decorating, these transfers are 
available at most paint and hardware 
stores in a score of designs ranging from 
walking camels and bull fighters to sail- 
boats, penguins, swans, and tropical fish. 
As a matter of fact, a suitable pattern can 
be selected to fit the mood of almost any 
title. 

One professional movie trick that has 
attracted much attention is double-ex- 
posing the title over a still picture in 
such manner that when the titling fades 
the still suddenly becomes animated and 
action follows. Since the amateur has no 
way of duplicating several feet of iden- 
tically printed background from a single 
movie frame as in 35 mm printing, similar 
results can be obtained by making an en- 


largement of the initial frame in the | 


sequence and shooting a little more foot- 
age than the amount required for the 


title wording, upon which this is double- | 


exposed. The extra footage should permit 
just enough time for a fade. If the back- 


ground is enlarged in proportion to the | 
coverage of the first scene the transition 


from title to action will not be noticed. 

As in most types of title work, con- 
siderable experimenting may be necessary 
before success is finally achieved, but 
the finished work which appears on your 
screen will be ample reward for time and 
effort involved.— 


Reflector Surfaces 
Refinished at Home 
Date considerable use the reflecting 

surfaces of lighting equipment may 
become inefficient due to tarnishing, 
scratching, etc. These surfaces can be 
renewed in the following manner. Clean 
and smooth the surface to be refinished, 
making sure that it is free from grease. 


Then apply a thin coat of clear varnish | 


and allow it to dry until it becomes tacky. 
Dust fine aluminum powder into this fin- 
ish by wrapping a teaspoonful of the 
Powder in a piece of cheesecloth or sim- 
ilar material and gently patting the var- 
nished surface with it. When the varnish 
1s completely dry, blow the excess powder 
away. This method also can be used in 
making reflecting surfaces for home- 


made equipment.—Robert C. Brown, Jr., | 


Iola, Kan. 
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Basssays 


In my best “hunt and 
peck” manner I’ve 
wed my fingers to the 
bone producing two 
tstanding books for 
1940 . + + my very 
own. 


BASS 
BARGAIN- 
GRAMS 


neatly produced and handsomely illustrated 

. they tell the story of thousands of camera 
values to gladden the thrifty purse. 

Tey will be sent FREE upon request . . 

k for No. 242 if you want dope on STILL 
CAMERAS and No. 240 if you are interested 
in MOVIES. Ah, 

ata 


President. 


The last word in 16mm 














— 
@ ZEISS MOVIKON: 16mm... CONTAX 
Type built-in optical range finder .. . 


exquisite refinements choice of ca... 

L agg s. eo TRADE } ow ve 
ree literature... in an 

GRE GE bce cacecavevemmunte doa $385 


© RCA 16mm SOUND ON FILM CAMERA: 
GETS PROFESSIONAL RESULTS WITH 


EASE. Uncanny precision . . . marvelous 
results. Commercial model . . . motor drive. 
-. . 400 ft. mag. 110 volt 3 $960 
stage de luxe amplifier, etc...... 


oa rapt ~ Pens we ie ae « aoe 
ens .. . batteries, ready to use 
oe « mS UE $250 





@ Voigtlander BESSA: Voictar F:4.5 lens 
+ - . Prontor II shutter, delayed action °n $20 
- 1 sec. to 1/150. Reg. $27.50 at 


Wi h Cc 
1/400th. Reg. $37.60 ats. a. $28 


With V “se 
om neal ahanae fo $47. 50 ‘a $34.75 


@ Zeiss Super B Ikonta: new mode! ill 
coupled range finder. 11 shots on 120 film 


- - Tessar F:2.8 lens ... in eon’ 
good condition . . . with case. $110 


@ Korelle Reflex Model I: Victar F:3.5 
lens. List $70. 0 
a eae ° 











@ Kodaslide Model II:100 watt lamp; for 
— slides or ready mount changer . 


bg ae ee $33.50 





If you are an explorer at 
heart get a thrill discover- 
ing the 


VICTOR 5 


and get your reward 
by saving $60 (Six- 
ty slugs in the ver- 
nacular). Has 1” 
F :1.5 lens, 5 speeds, 
adjustable parallax, 
rotary lens mount and 
enough gadgets and adjust- 
_— to delight the most 
bla 3 yr. factory war- 


+ A Recular ‘$197. 50, $137.50 











If you are intrigued with ultra- precision 

aratus be advised that we have pro 
abl; the finest collection extant of new 
and used 


Leica and Contax 


with every possible lens combination. 
If you have a particular “beauty” in 
mind write me telling what you have in 
trade and I’ll make you a “Deal” that 
will positively be irresistible. 





CAMERA CO. 


Dept. PP, 179 W. Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Camera Crossroads of the World. 








Selling the Trade Journals 


(Continued from page 59) 














constantly deploring the lack of good il- 
lustrative material to meet their needs. 
Primarily, a trade journal is published 
as an advertising medium, deriving its 
operating costs from the back pages. But 
the feature sections and news pages must 
be of sufficient interest to insure that the 
businessmen who subscribe to it will read 
it thoroughly, and thus give advertisers 
their share of attention. 

Decidedly in the free-lance trade jour- 
nal photographer’s favor is the current 
trend to more pictorialized story presen- 
tation, fostered by the “picture maga- 
zines” which have exercised so strong 
a change on popular-magazine presenta- 
tion. A score of the nation’s biggest and 
best trade papers have gone whole- 
heartedly into the field, but have been 
forced for the most part to depend on 
the work of commercial photographers 
under the guidance of an _ editorial 
representative. 

The cardinal rule for the amateur who 
wants to see his work in print, and ex- 
pects to profit from it is—know what to 
expect! Writers’ magazines going to ama- 
teur authors state in general that the 
average price paid for a trade photo is 
$3.00. Some of the better publishing 
houses, notably New York City’s nine big 
firms, do pay $3.00 for every photo. But 
on the other hand there are hundreds 
with rates of $2.00 and $1.00; others who 
advise “payment based upon merit,” and 
still more with indefinite rates which can 
be had only through making a query. 

If the photographer covers plenty of 
fields (which he must do to insure any 
return whatsoever), he will find the aver- 
age price-per-shot considerably lower 
than the $3.00 mentioned above. From 
my own files, any 100 photographs will 
average approximately $2.10 per photo— 
covering everything from 34x44 contact 
prints to 8x10 enlargements. If your in- 
tended submissions are going to cost you 
half their expected return, it’s better to 
query the editor first. He will let you know 
whether he can pay enough for them to 
warrant your spending the required time 
and money. 

In any case, the first few months will 
be discouragingly unprofitable. But if 
the aspiring photographer sticks to his 
guns, the $2.10 average return will begin 
to multiply to the point of satisfaction. 
It isn’t the size of the individual check 
which counts; it’s the total number re- 
ceived in a month’s time on which the 
trade journal photographer can estimate 
his earnings. From $150 to $200 a month is 
not unusual for the photographer-writer 
who spends eight hours a day at his 
work, and writes good, readable captions 
for every shot. 

Intensive study and a working knowl- 
edge of the subject comes ahead of even 
equipment. Delve into business; learn 
what makes an unusual display or action 
photo. Make certain that it is sufficiently 
newsworthy before you shoot. Many 
thousands of very good department store 
window photographs are rejected because 


the submitting hopefuls are not aware 
that most department stores take their 
own photos and mail them out gratis. 

Don’t pose your subjects with a smile 
and rigid stance. Get them in action, the 
way fellow businessmen would see them. 
When a new store goes up, query the 
publications in the field at once, before 
the store itself can take its own photos. 

“Telling a story” with photographs is a 
much-discussed subject. In trade jour- 
nal photography it means simply photo- 
graphing an idea well, and leaving it at 
that. Personality photographs ust 
either show a man engaged in his busi- 
ness or entirely away from it—perhaps 
busy with his hobby. Straightforward, 
clear photographs of interest to business- 
men is the one sure-fire theme. With ex- 
perience comes the positive knowledge of 
what to shoot and when to shoot it. 

Your camera and equipment are sec- 
ondary to the quality of the picture. I 
have used a 214x314 Speed Graphic and 
Superpan Press filmpacks exclusively for 
action shots and flash pictures. For all 
others, a 314x414 Voigtlander plate-back 
camera and ten-second time exposures 
answer very well. Plenty of contrast is 
desirable; extreme simplicity is vital. 
Forget “art” and concentrate on simply 
illustrating a point or showing how some- 
thing is done. If you own a flashgun, 
good; but most of your pictures will not 
require it. Above all, don’t waste your 
efforts. Make certain that the picture 
has value before taking it. Frequently 
the subject. will pay its cost or buy a 
print. This helps to pay for some of your 
expenses and time. 

At first, mail only 8x10 enlargements. 
Those editors who will accept smaller 
prints will make themselves known 
shortly. Don’t duplicate—the same shot 
purchased by two competitive papers will 
bring you polite rejection thenceforth. 
A picture often has story value to sev- 
eral journals, for which it is good sense 
to shoot several at slightly different an- 
gles. 

In dealing with editors, be honest and 
patient. I have been paid in 1939 for pic- 
tures taken in 1936—the new correspon- 
dent must expect months to elapse before 
payment. If checks seem small reward, 
forget it—they add to the aggregate for 
the month. In short, a backlog amount- 
ing to scores of accepted photos must be 
built up before income catches up with 
your expenses. Three unswerving rules 
apply to successful trade-journal photog- 
raphy: (1) the ability to recognize 4 
marketable subject, (2) the ability to 
turn out a good, acceptable picture, (3) 
and finally, willingness to put in long, te- 
dious hours of work in searching for the 
picture and marketing it. 

Here is a brief, handy list of the “do's” 
and “don’ts” of trade journal photog- 
raphy: 

DO'S 

Query liberally—the editor will tell you 
what he can use, and where to get it. 

Make your picture simple and straight 
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forward—telling its story at a glance. 

Forget, temporarily, the financial re- 
turns. Work for a backlog of accepted 
photographs. 

Spread your work in all fields. No one 
editor can use more than one or two pic- 
tures per issue, but there are over 1,000 
markets. 

Write understandable, simple captions. 
Paste the caption on the back of the pic- 
ture loosely. 

Learn by reading the journals you sub- 
mit to. Slant your pictures to the edi- 
tor’s specifications. 

DON'TS 

Don’t become discouraged—months will 

probably pass before payments will equal 


your cost. 

Don’t mark up photos or clip them in 
any way. 

Don’t duplicate—this automatically 


closes the market. 

Don’t waste time with shots you are 
uncertain about. 

Don’t expect returns to materialize too 
soon. 

Don’t take stilted, dead shots—action 
and life are demanded. 

Don’t specialize—cover every subject 
of interest — 


"Dated" Photoflood Bulbs 


N carrying lighting equipment around 

from place to place it’s somewhat dif- 
ficult to know which of your Photofiood 
bulbs has had the most use. And when 
you lose track of this you’re more apt to 
have a bulb burn out on you right in the 
midst of a job than if you know just what 
to expect of each bulb. When I purchase 
6 Photoflood bulbs nowadays I number 
them on the necks, right next to the 
sockets, from 1 to 6. Then I use the bulbs 
in order, starting with the one marked 1 
and using it until it burns out. In this 
way I can tell approximately when each 
bulb has neared the end of its rated life. 
—Walter C. Marvin, St. Louis, Mo. 





Darkroom Men 
(Continued from page 35) 











comes back to plague the student in the 
classes that follow. So it is with embryo 
cameramen who try to “skip” the training 
school of the darkroom. For the one 
amateur who successfully makes the 
jump to news camera work or to the po- 
Sition of studio operator, there must be 
twenty who fail. In a great many cases 
the failure is not quickly apparent, since 
organizations continue to employ these 
inadequately trained workmen. But sel- 
dom, if ever, will you find these lads cov- 
ering an important story or being en- 
trusted with an equally important studio 
sitting. They are like the “filler” pic- 
tures on the back page of a Sunday roto 
Section; somewhat necessary but unim- 
Portant. Strangely enough these under- 
trained cameramen make a complex situ- 
ation more so by depending frequently on 
good experienced darkroom printers to 
rectify on printing paper the mistakes 


they have put on film. 


It has been aptly remarked that no 
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Good color prints, duplicated in any desired number for a few cents each with the 
certainty of black and white, are now being made by hundreds of color fans by the 
simplified Curtis method. Any worker who has had sufficient experience to enable 
him to develop negatives and to make good bromide enlargements can make 
equally good color prints — providing he is not color blind. Here’s how it is done: 


Balanced Separation Negatives are the first es- 
sential. The now famous Model K Color Printer 
reduces the job of making good contact negatives 
from Kodachrome or Dufaycolor to a nearly auto- 
matic procedure. Equal exposures in the Model 
K Printer, standardized development, light source 
matched in color temperature to the balanced fil- 
ters through simple voltage control, take away the 
uncertainty and drudgery. The Model K Printer is 
available in kit form for home assembly, with 
every part finished — requiring only a screw- 
driver, hammer and pliers for completion—at the 
rock-bottom price of $16.50. 


Simplified Color Printing. Having well-balanced 
separation negatives from your favorite Koda- 
chromes or Dufays, the Simplified Orthotone 
Process enables you to make color prints of any 
desired size, regardless of original negative size, 
with certainty and ease. The most difficult feature 
of color printing — determining exposures — has 
been reduced to a definite ratio between the test 
exposure on a popular enlarging paper and that 
required for the color printing film. 


Color Prints at Low Cost. Orthotone prints are 
made at the lowest materials cost of any process. 
Materials for a postcard size color print from 35 
mm. Kodachrome, for example, are 41 cents for 
negative and print film stock, chemicals, devel- 
opers and paper, while color prints in any desired 
number may be made from the above at less than 
5 cents each. About one hour's work is required 
for processing the negatives and print films, while 





Read "Color Printing Simplified". Send 25c for your copy. 


approximately fifteen minutes elapsed time is r 
quired to make each duplicate print. 


Curtis Color Printer Model K, assembly kit of 
finished parts, balanced filters in wheel for either 
Kodachrome or Dufay, color-matched lamp, volt- 
meter and control, to make contact separation 
negatives from any size color film from 35 mm. 
up to and including 4 x 5, which negatives may 
be projected in the standard enlarger without the 
necessity of using a color-corrected lens . $16.50 
Extra filter wheel for Dufay or Kodachrome $3.00 


Curtis Color-Tested Chemicals. Packed from 
stocks in daily use in Curtis Laboratories, the 
chemicals and dyes required for the Orthotone 
Process are of known uniformity and behavior. 
The Orthotone Dyes are packed in concentrate 
form to make one gallon of working bath of each 
color at $4.50 per set. The Orthotone Developer, 
giving complete control of gradation in the color 
print, makes two gallons or sufficient for 24 sets 
of 4x5 printing matrices at $1.80 per unit. The 
Curtis Hardening Bleach also processes 24 sets 
of 4x5 matrices at $1.20 per unit. Curtis Paper 
Mordant prepares the surface of the gelatine 
coated printing paper to receive and retain the 
dye without bleeding and the standard package 
will treat 400 sheets of 4x 5 paper at $2.10. 


Sensitive materials required are standard pam 
chromatic film and washoff relief printing film, 
standard enlarging paper and developer for the 
above. All are available from your dealer or direct 
from us if you send your dealer's name with order. 


THOMAS S. CURTIS LABORATORIES 


2063 EAST GAGE AVENUE, HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 











“RELOAD YOUR OWN” 
EASTMAN—AGFA—DUPONT 
25 Feet for $1.00 Postpaid Immediate Delivery 
Reloaded Cartridges—36 Exposures—3 for $1.00 

California buyers include saies tax 
PACIFIC COAST FILM CO. 
1510 No. Sierra Bonita Hollywood, California 
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mS GUARANTEED—To read lower @ 
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[fone ie METER 
For Stills or Movies 
Ask your dealer or write 


PHAOSTRON CO. + 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF 
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photography from 


EXPERTS 


Have you ever felt you would like 
to be an expert photographer... 
and be able to make the kind of 

hotos that are published in the 
eading magazines, newspapers, and 
exhibited in salons? 


Have vou ever considered photog- 
raphy as a profitable life-time career? 
... or a sideline business in which 
there are many opportunities to earn 
an extra income? 


If you are ambitious to become a 
successful photographer, either for 
Jleasure or career, the New York 
Lathes offers you an unusual op- 
portunity to train under the personal 
direction of some of America’s 
leading photographic experts. 


Courses cover Commercial, News, 
Portrait, Advertising, Color, Mo- 
tion Picture and other branches of 
photography. 


RESIDENT COURSES: Conduct- 
ed in our modern, completely equipped 
studios. Day or evening sessions. No 
classes. You are taught individually. 
Start any time. 


HOME STUDY COURSE: For 
those who are unable to come to New 
York. Practical, individual training 
under the close supervision of the 
N. Y. I. faculty. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Our big new catalog will give you 
full information about N. Y. LI. 
training. And it will tell you about 


today’s wonderful opportunities in 
photography. Send for your copy 
now. 


New York Institute 
of Photography 


10 West 33 Street (Dept. 99) New York City 


Established 1910 
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photographic department in any branch 
of the profession is any stronger than its 
darkroom force. The very best camera- 
men have been guilty of making poor 
negatives on occasions, but the clever 
printer, using his extensive knowledge 
of chemical action and local control, can 
produce a print that comes close to re- 
sembling the perfect picture. He knows 
the art of proper “cropping,” enlarging 
those parts of a negative that tell the 
story best in a minimum amount of space. 
It can readily be seen that a man who has 
served his apprenticeship in the dark- 
room and who has acquired these little 
tricks of the trade is almost certain to 
become a good cameraman when pro- 
moted to the staff. He merely transfers 
his knowledge to the use of film instead 
of photographic paper. 

It can be said without fear of contra- 
diction that more than three-fourths of 
the top-flight news cameramen and 
studio operators, drawing salaries in the 
higher brackets, owe their success in their 
chosen fields to a thorough schooling in 
the darkrooms of the country’s news- 
papers and studios. If the experience and 
knowledge gained in the darkroom have 
aided the professional, they can certainly 
assist the amateur striving for better re- 
sults with the pictures he makes for 
pleasure. For the amateur who aspires 
to professional ranking at some later date 
it would seem advisable to concentrate 
on acquiring printing ability if he is to 
rate any consideration for employment 
in the photographic field. 

Many of the news picture syndicates 
have established an unwritten law to the 
effect that additions to their camera staffs 
must come from the darkrooms. This has 
come about as a result of too many dis- 
appointments in the lads who jumped di- 
rectly into camera work without stop- 
ping along the line to gather their funda- 
mentals through darkroom work. And 
unless this seemingly drastic ruling is en- 
forced the future promises inferior re- 
placements for the star cameraman of to- 
day and a definite drought in photogra- 
phic printers in the newspaper and news 
picture field. 

It is only natural that the ambitious 
amateur, whose goal is newspaper work, 
should wonder why so many have steered 
wide of the printing side of the profession 
if it served so effectively as a step up the 
ladder. The answer is a debatable one, 
but it is our guess that the theater, the 
screen, and the pulp-paper magazines are 
responsible because of the heroic stature 
they have given the boys who snap the 
shutters. 

Not all darkroom printers in the news 
field crave the opportunity of becoming 
cameramen, thank heaven. They are 
only too familiar with that side of cam- 
era work which the theater, the screen, 
and the magazines have failed to take into 
consideration. First, and probably fore- 
most, is the matter of compensation. To- 
day, the darkroom workers’ salaries are 
comparable with those paid the photog- 
raphers. In the studio and commercial 
fields it is not unusual for good printers 
to earn more than the cameraman making 
the negatives. Especially is this true in 
the field of color photography, where im- 
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mense strides are being made in a com- 
mercial way. Carbro printers are being 
paid as much as $250 a week, while the 
operators who shoot the color separation 
negatives make their tax declarations 
payments on little more than half that 
figure. 

As might be surmised, printers of color 
pictures were star performers in black- 
and-white work before studying the in- 
tricacies of color. Recently, while talking 
shop with some color specialists, I was 
surprised to learn that there are less than 
two dozen outstanding color printers be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, 
This fact alone should be a tremendous 
incentive for the reader to run immedi- 
ately into the darkroom and start experi- 
menting with all varieties of printing 
paper. And to take a specific instance, 
consider the prominent photographer, 
maker of some of the finest color adver- 
tisements which have appeared in na- 
tional magazines during the past few 
years, who almost completely lost out in 
the color-picture business because his 
star printer left him on account of a ques- 
tion of salary. The photographer found 
it impossible to maintain his high stand- 
ard without this printer. 

Knowing that all printers will not grad- 
uate to the air-conditioned sanctums of 
color, let us proceed to fashion a case for 
the run-of-the-mine printer of black- 
and-white photographs that find their 
way into print or into frames on the liv- 
ing-room pianos of the nation. 

In contrast to the uncertain hours that 
cameramen have to endure is the reg- 
ular working schedule of the printer that 
permits him to end his day’s work at a 
specified hour. His quarters are usually 
comfortable both in winter and in sum- 
mer while the cameraman has to carry 
on in pelting rain, freezing cold, or ex- 
hausting heat. Comparatively few print- 
ers suffer from the ailment that catches 
up with one out of every four cameramen 
—stomach trouble. This is brought on, 
no doubt, by the many hurriedly eaten 
meals snatched on the run by photogs 
while they cover stories that they dare 
not leave for more than a few minutes. 

Then again, a cameraman must make 
a presentable appearance, and clothes are 
quite an item when you consider the 
hard wear they receive plus the devel- 
oper and hypo stains accumulated during 
those rush periods when a cameraman 
may have to be in the darkroom. Many 
a photo printer’s son has gone through 
college on his father’s saving on clothes, 
for no one expects a darkroom worker 
to emulate “the well dressed man” while 
handling chemicals, processing as many 
as a thousand prints in a seven-hour day. 

The hours spent in the darkroom learn- 
ing the proper timing of sensitized paper 
will enable the dyed in-the-wool. amateur 
photographer to derive greater pleasure 
from his hobby because of the all-around 
improvement in his work which is certain 
to follow. For the student photographer 
who hopes to make either news or studio 
photography his life’s work, I strongly 
urge a thorough application to the all- 
important art of photographic printing 
and its great possibilities for earning 
power.— 
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STEADY... Get Better Shots 


with a ROYAL TRIPO 


Rock-steady support for the camera on a 
Royal Tripod gives a professional firmness 


to pictures on the screen. 


Made of tubular rustless steel and brass, 
the legs of the Royal are adjustable instantly 
by the new “Quick-Lock" friction control. A 
quick turn and the legs slide in or out to the 


and the 


ALBERT UNIPOD 


Sensational new 33-inch walking 
stick with leather thong extends and 
attaches to camera as a single- 
legged support—satisfactorily firm 
for many shots. Especially conven- 
ient in a crowd or in a corner. Fa- 
mous Royal Quick-Lock secures it 
with a turn at any height (to 59 
inches). The Unipod is attractively 
finished in rustless chrome over light- 
weight tubular steel with black 
plastic handle and rubber tip. 


WITH PAN 
HEAD 


height you want; another quick turn and 
they lock immovably. 


Automatic leg stops prevent the legs from 
sliding out too far. Rubber tips protect 
rugs and polished floors. Opens to 56 inches; 
folds to 30 inches. Weight, 6 pounds. Ship- 
ping weight, 8 pounds, 





Ask for Both 
by Name at 
Your Dealer’s 
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. | ALBERT SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
Specialty j 231 S. Green St., Dept. C-10, Chicago, III. 
Please send descriptive circular on Albert Royal 
Company Tripods; also, if checked (1, on the Albert Unipod. : 
231 South NEES coir s.c.os nb esscccs obese via Ge ee eoe were eee 
Green St., ; ES .a:s hee visse nie savelnereian ox alae Gil na eeae eee 
yapononn ony 7... eee TN ' 













MODEL SP 
Special Enlarger 
without Lens 


$69.00 


Enlargers 


Other Elwood 


as low as $18.00 
without Lens 


ani See them at your dealers or write for 76-page book now! 





ELWOOD 
ENLARGERS 


Use Polished Reflectors . . . For 
More Accurate Light Control 


@ For maximum illumination and brighter, sharper images, 
both of the world’s largest telescopes—the one at Mt. Wil- 
son observatory and the new giant telescope now being 
Installed at Mt. Palomar observatory, California—are of 
the reflecting type. Reflector telescopes gather many times 
more light and can be made many times more accurate 
than refractor telescopes. 

For the same reason, Elwood Enlargers use silvered and 
polished reflectors. They are scientifically correct and re- 
flect many times more light than a refractor light system. 
The image Is illuminated evenly to the extreme corners be- 
cause a reflector can be made the correct shape. 


This modern design means brighter, more brilliant enlargements that 
have all the graduation and tone values of the subject photographed. 


Only Elwood Enlargers have patented silvered reflectors 

















Model of the World’s Largest Telescope, now being 
completed on Mt. Palomar, near San Diego, Calif- 
ornia. Note the size of man directly under the re- 
flector. Observation Chamber is in extreme top 
above reflector and is 6 feet in diameter. It will ra- 
veal the mysteries of the universe 1,200,000,000 
light years from the earth. This telescope will have a 
reflector 200 inches in diameter—twice as large as 
the biggest now in service in the Mt. Wilson obsere 
watory near Pasadena, 


ELWOOD PATTERN WORKS, Inc. 


DEPT. 11, 125 NORTH EAST STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadian Agents and Distributors: W. E. Booth Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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PRAXIDOS 


ENLARGERS 
Reduced! 


4x4 cm. Model 


Complete with: 
6 cm. {/4.5 Lens, 
Diaphragm, 
Condenser, 


Mask for 35 mm. 
Frames 


Negative Carrier, 
Bulb and Baseboard 


Now Only 


$24 


HIS Praxidos will take any nega- 

tive 4x4 cm. or smaller—or parts of 
larger negatives up to 4x4 cm. in size. 
It is essentially the same in construc- 
tion as the popular 6x6 em. Model 
**O”’ Praxidos. Formerly 


$32.50—now only.......... $24.00 


The Model ‘‘O’’ Praxidos, for nega- 
tives 6x6 cm. or smaller, is the most 

opular one in the whole Praxidos 
mn It has a 3” Anastigmat lens with 
diaphragm, condenser, reflector; nega- 
tive holder for cut or uncut film. Gives 
baseboard magnification up to about 
7 diameters. Complete with 75-watt 
special enlarging bulb, mask and 
handy light control switch. 


Formerly $42.50—now only. $34.00 


Same, without lens but with mount 
for either Leica or Contax lens, for- 
merly $35.00— 


BOW GME on ccccccccccccses $20.00 


AUTOFOCUS Model, complete with 
3” f 3.5 lens, and diaphragm. Enlarges 
up to 7 diameters on _ baseboard. 
Formerly $72.50— 


PW ONS da ses ee dacneeces $47.50 


Same, without lens but with mount for 
either Leica or Contax lens, magnifi- 
cation up to 11 diameters on baseboard 
(and even greater when housing is re- 
versed), formerly $47.50— 


BE Handed ccvescdacven $32.50 


The 2'%4x3'4” PRAXIDOS 


The new 214,x3Y,” Praxidos offers the 
following features: 444” Anastigmat 
£/4.5 lens with diaphragm; condenser; 
unique negative carrier; detachable 
lens feature, extra tall lamp housing; 
extra-long bellows extension with spe- 
cial arrangement for quick and ultra- 
fine focusing and adjustable metal rod 
attached to bulb socket for raising or 
lowering bulb. Magnification, § diam- 
eters (and greater by reversing up- 
right and lamp housing). 

Formerly $75.00—now only. $60.00 


If your dealer cannot supply full information, write: 













BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 


127 WEST 42~ STREET NEW YORK 
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Filter Facts for Beginners 
(Continued from page 55) 





During the day the sun’s rays come 
directly down upon the earth. It is at 
this time that the blue, green, yellow, and 
red rays are in equal proportions. But 
during the early morning and late after- 
noon, as the sun nears the horizon, the 
red and yellow rays predominate. This 
is due to the fact that the sunlight is re- 
fracted by the earth’s atmosphere and the 
red and yellow rays are directed toward 
the earth at a greater critical angle than 
the blue rays. Since a yellow filter is 
used mainly for eliminating or partially 
reducing the blue rays, a light yellow 
filter will give sufficient correction for 
“sunset” or “dawn” pictures. On occa- 
sions such as these, even the medium 
yellow filter might be termed a contrast 
filter. 

Landscapes ordinarily require a me- 
dium yellow filter, but on days when 
there is extreme contrast in the clouds 
and sky and when there is very little 
haze in the distance, a light yellow filter 
should be used for true correction. Deep 
blue skies are especially noticeable in the 
winter, and if a medium or deep yellow 
filter were used for compensation, the 
colors might in some cases be overcor- 
rected. 

Pictures that contain all ground and 
very little or no sky should be taken with 
a light yellow filter. This would give 
you full color correction and a chance to 
increase the depth of field. “Ground” is 
a rather vague term and is used col- 
lectively rather than descriptively. In 
some cases, such as beach, sand, and 
snow pictures, one might without hesi- 
tation choose a medium yellow filter. 
However, ground may refer to grass, trees 
or bushes, dirt or rocks. 

Good snow pictures are next to im- 
possible without a filter. Any camera 
fitted with a suitable filter will bring out 
snow texture and shadows, while a cam- 
era not thus equipped will show only a 
meaningless mass of white. The light 
yellow filter is used on distant shots, in 
the woods, and on all pictures that do not 
require excessive compensation. On close- 
ups of snow texture I find that the me- 
dium yellow is the better. 

Quite often one wishes to take a pic- 
ture of a distant mountain, emphasize 
distance by the haze that is always pres- 
ent, and yet employ a filter for sky cor- 
rection. The light yellow filter will do 
exactly this. By not absorbing all the 
blue rays, the filter can record the haze 
around the distant mountain. By absorb- 
ing some of the blue rays, it can dis- 
tinguish between the clouds and the sky. 

The light yellow filter is also used for 
color correction of a strong yellow in the 
presence of reds and greens. Girls clad 
in dresses in which a brilliant yellow 
predominates in the presence of reds and 
greens, and bright yellow flowers among 
others of different colors suggest specific 
instances that call for the use of the light 
yellow filter for true rendition. In some 
cases, especially where distinction must 
be made between the reds and greens, a 


light green filter might give better cor- 
rection and more detail. 

The most common filter used by both 
amateur and professional photographers 
is the medium yellow. It requires a min- 
imum increased exposure, reproduces and 
compensates the spectrum faithfully, and 
can be used with either the orthochro- 
matic or the panchromatic films. If one 
is to be limited to a single filter, this is 
the most desired and useful of all that are 
available. Many filters, and indeed some 
that I mention in this article, are for 
special purposes and are often used for 
unusual effects. You may ask why we 
have other filters for compensation when 
the medium yellow seems to suffice. The 
yellow filters tend to reproduce the yel- 
low (and in some cases, blue) tones a lit- 
tle too light and fail to distinguish cor- 
rectly between the reds and greens. In 
general, the tonal values are most satis- 
factorily reproduced for the average 
amateur. However, yellow-green filters 
are available for those who desire better 
correction for general use especially with 
the type of fast panchromatic film that is 
overly sensitive to the reds. 

The medium yellow filter is used for 
almost every conceivable landscape and 
outdoor picture that one can name. It 
is used for beach, water, woods, moun- 
tain, snow, city, country, and all other 
outdoor pictures that may or may not 
include the sky. To be more specific, it 
is used for all mediocre scenes where 
there is more contrast than would war- 
rant the deep yellow filter and where 
there is not so much contrast that a light 
yellow would be recommended. If in 
doubt, use the medium yellow filter. 

Like the deep yellow filter, the me- 


dium yellow penetrates distant haze, , 


gives the effective depth to landscape pic- 
tures, and accents realistically the defini- 
tion in the sky. The medium yellow is 
used in preference to the deep yellow 
when slight penetration of the haze is de- 
sired and overcorrection of the sky is to 
be negligible. Here again the contrast 
of the sky often is the final determining 
factor. 

When photographing trees, grass, and 
leaves in the spring, it is advisable to use 
the medium yellow filter. This filter will 
render the color of the greenish-yellow 
leaves in natural tones. Likewise, it is 
also useful in the autumn when one 
wishes to picture the many hues of the 
frost-bitten trees. 

Although often it is better to use the 
light yellow or light green filter for “sun- 
set” pictures, the medium yellow has 
proved satisfactory. However, be sure 
that the sun itself is not included in the 
picture. Rather exclude it entirely oF 
wait until a cloud has intervened. Re- 
member always to use the sunshade when 
taking pictures against the sun. 

Still-life subjects and portraiture offer 
a real test for any light filter. Incorrect 
color rendering of the hair, eyes, or com- 
plexion is particularly noticeable and 
may ruin an otherwise pleasing picture. 
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ally helpful in obtaining “feal-honest-to- 
goodness” natural portraits and in photo- 
graphing still-life subjects outdoors, but 
it is advisable to use the green filter for 
indoor portraiture with artificial light 
which is rich in red and yellow rays. 

Thus far we have discussed only the 
light and medium yellow filters. The 
final member of this family is the deep 
yellow. It really is an auxiliary filter for 
the average amateur, yet it has numerous 
important uses. The most important of 
these is overcorrecting tonal values so 
that results similar to those of the red 
filters may be produced in a degree more 
nearly approaching the spectrum of the 
human eye. Snow, water, and some land- 
scapes, when taken in conjunction with 
the deep yellow filter, are easily mistaken 
for moonlight shots. By careful under- 
exposure of the negative and overexpo- 
sure of the print, you can control con- 
trast and definition in the print. 

Like the red and other deep-colored 
filters (except blue), the deep yellow is 
noted for its penetration of haze in dis- 
tant shots. In some cases you may find 
that it is best to disregard the overcor- 
rection of the sky so as not to sacrifice 
the detail and definition of the distance. 
The deep yellow filter is especially useful 
in taking pictures of marble or granite 
buildings and statues in bright sunlight. 
It will emphasize the shadows and the de- 
tails of the object which otherwise might 
be lost. The medium yellow may and 
should be used where true rendition of 
the tonal values is important, but if full 
emphasis is to be placed upon the build- 
ing, the deep yellow filter may be the de- 
ciding factor for a “perfect” picture. 

Photographers who for many years 
have sworn by the medium yellow filter 
are gradually turning toward the light 
green because of its greater versatility, 
and because much of the fast panchro- 
matic film now available is high in red 
sensitivity. True it requires longer ex- 
posure, but now that high speed films and 
lenses are commonplace, we need not fear 
about underexposure. The yellow filters 
give correction only between the blue and 
yellow colors, but the green filters hold 
back blue and red rays and thus give full 
color correction for the entire spectrum. 
Because the green filter gives correct 
color rendering between red, yellow, and 
green, it is especially useful when pho- 
tographing bright flowers, garden scenes, 
brick buildings, and ivy-covered walls. 
The yellow filter would, in this case, sac- 
rifice detail and contrast between the reds 
and greens for less exposure. 

The light green is often used in outdoor 
portraiture since a more natural appear- 
ance results. Such results as correct color 
rendering of the eyes and lips and elimi- 
nation of the chalky facial appearances 
are probably the most important factors. 
Correct tonal values in dresses and back- 
grounds (if in focus) are also worthy of 
consideration. Although the light green 
filter is often used indoors, the darker 
green gives the best results under arti- 
ficial light. If a person has facial blem- 
ishes it is generally better to refrain from 
using these filters. 


The light green filter is sometimes used 


The medium “ap filter is exception- 
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This in ths ont ofr camera 


THAT I'VE FOUND WHICH FULFILLS EVERY 
NEED IN MY COLOR ILLUSTRATION WORK” 


AMUy> 
ARTHUR 


GERLACH 















* 


—famous 

pioneerin | 
color photography and one of today’s outstanding illustrators. 
ARTHUR GERLACH has had that wide experience which gives 
full meaning to his praise for the LEROCHROME camera. 










LYROVHROME 


cameras 


Write today for free, illustrated booklet, “(Coton PHOTOGRAPHY,” which ex- 
plains the process and describes America’s most complete line of Precision 
one-shot color cameras. NATIONAL’s LEROCHROME line for professionals and 
advanced amateurs includes sizes 2% x3%4, 3% x4%, and 5x7, ranging in 
price from $210 to $750. Time payments can be arranged. See your local dealer. 
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PIGMENT PAPER 
aS 


When making your next color prints on paper ments may be expected from one stock of pigment 
try NATIONAL’s new 3-COLOR PIGMENT PAPER. paper to the next... . All required printing ma- 
These new materials are the result of painstaking terials are available in bulk—PIGMENT PAPER 
laboratory research work by foremost experts in ... TEMPORARY and FINAL SUPPORT PAPERS 
the physical techniques of color analysis. Con- ... BROMIDE PAPER... PUNCHED REGISTRA- 
sistently superb results without variation in pig- TION CELLULOIDS ... and CHEMICALS. 


Complete 3-COLOR PIGMENT PRINTING KIT including instruction book and all $8 50 
materials and chemicals necessary to make 4 highest-quality 8x10 color prints 


NATIONAL’S NEW LAB-TESTED MATERIALS 












See your local dealer or otder direct from: 


NATIONAL PHOTOCOLOR CORPORATION 


480 LEXINGTON AVENUE ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 








A BEGINNER’S RECEIVER 


..» ideal for the DX fan who wants an “‘easy-to-build’’ set 


Now a person having little experience in wiring may build a DX receiver with sure ex- 
pectations of having it work the first crack. The construction of the set is very simple. 
Its extraordinary performance, its ease of building and its low cost make it a good set 
for the beginner or short wave listener. Read all about this “easy-to-build” DX receiver 
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THE VEST POCKET 
DOLLY REDUCED! 


An extremely compact and light miniature. 
The camera opens automatically, ready for 
use. Bellows and cover are of genuine leather. 
Makes either sixteen pictures 144x154” or 
eight 154x214” on 127 film. 
With 3” Certar Anastigmat f/4.5 in New Vario 

type shutter, formerly $17.50—now only. . .$14.50 
With 3” Corygon Anastigmat f/3.5 in Compur 

B shutter with speeds up to 1/300 sec., formerly 

I QIN a ogk so ccccccccctccacees $23.50 


214x344" CERTIX CAMERA 
at New Low Prices! 


Has hinged back, metal body, leather bel- 
lows, brilliant waist level view finder and 
metal frame eye-level finder—both with 
masks for smaller frames. Well-constructed 
and beautifully finished. Makes either six- 
teen pictures 154x214 or eight pictures 24x 
314 with the exception of the f/6.3 model 
which makes only eight pictures 244x314. 
With Certar f/6.3 in New Vario type shutter, 
formerly $15.00—now only............... $12.00 
With Certar f/4.5 in New Vario type shutter, 
formerly $18.75—now only..............- $15.00 
With Certar f{/4.5 in delayed-action Compur 
shutter, formerly $28.50—now............. $24.00 


Al leading dealers everywhere 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


ip cemen 2 ook 2 Be we) 
127 WEST 42° STREET 








NEW YORK 








RESOLVED 


FROM NOW ON 
TO WASH MY PRINTS THIS 


RIGHT WAY 


ti 


IGHT AUTOMATIC 
OCKER RINSER 


Washes 700 square inches of print surface 8”x10” 


or smaller in fifteen minutes. Efficient, noise- 
less. Lasts a lifetime. Operates in any flat sink 


or tub. $2.00 complete postpaid. 


RIGHT SALES INC., ,(¢,"titenen st. 
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in taking early morning or late afternoon 
pictures. Often it is used for sunset pic- 
tures to distinguish between reds and yel- 
lows and to eliminate any blues that 
might be present. By thus suppressing 
the red hues, an otherwise ordinary pic- 
ture will become a startling example in 
contrasts of tonal values. By making 
practical use of the fact that the filter 
passes its own color, namely green, we 
may cause greens to print slightly lighter 
than normal and also accentuate the de- 
tail matter more readily. Thus it is ex- 
cellent for photographing trees and wood 
scenes. 

Working with the red filter is quite 
different and slightly more complicated 
than using the more ordinary filters. Few 
lenses focus exactly the same for the deep 
red or deep blue. They are, as you no- 
tice, at the extremities of the visible spec- 
trum. Thus the reds and deep blues 
must be compensated for by refocusing 
when photographing only by these colors. 
When taking close-ups with the red filter, 
you should focus slightly in front of the 
subject. In general, it is most advisable 
to stop the lens down sufficiently so that 
increased depth of field will cause all the 
major points of interest to be in focus. 

The deep red filter is used almost en- 
tirely for overcorrection, such as when 
we desire to record with very great con- 
trast the clouds in the sky. Often the 
foreground is underexposed and the re- 
sulting print appears as though the pic- 
ture were taken by moonlight. The pho- 
tographer is limited only by his imagina- 
tion as to the number of unusual pictures 
he might make with:this type of filter. 

Red filters have the ability to penetrate 
atmospheric haze. This is due to the fact 
that red and infra-red rays are not re- 
fracted by the minute water particles, as 
are other colors of the spectrum (parti- 
cularly ultra-violet which the filter ab- 
sorbs), but pass through with relative 
ease. In this respect and many others, 
one may use a panchromatic film and a 
deep red filter and obtain results similar 
to those of infra-red photography. 

The red filter is not particularly suited 
to portrait work, although a few very 
unusual prints have received recognition 
in leading salons lately. It is used almost 
entirely in shooting subjects against the 
bright sky. 

The ultra-violet, infra-red, blue, and 
orange filters find almost no practical use 
for the average amateur photographer, 
although they offer a rather interest- 
ing field for study and experimentation. 
I recommend for the beginner a medium 
yellow filter, and, as he becomes more 
versatile, the addition of a light green 
and a red to his set. With these three 
filters one may take pictures under a 
number of different circumstances and 
produce prints of salon quality. 

Remember that practically every pic- 
ture requires a filter either for compensa- 
tion or effect, and that each filter has its 
own particular occupation. It is up to 
the photographer, as the employer, to use 
each of his “help” to the best advantage. 
Filters will give the best results to those 
who use them thoughtfully and who thor- 
oughly understand their basic funda- 
mentals.—fe 
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Photography Is Art 





(Continued from page 17) 








Many of the earliest photographers had 
been painters, of course. They applied 
their ideas of painting to photography ac- 
cording to their “school.” As a result, 
they emerged from their darkrooms with 
copies of paintings instead of original 
works of photography. They continued 
their painting with lens and plate instead 
of creating with them. 

That is not to say that photography can 
take the place of painting, or that paint- 
ing is superior to photography. Water- 
colors cannot replace etchings. Sculpture 
cannot replace painting in oils. Each has 
its own definite superiorities in certain 
directions. 

Consider the nude, an eternally in- 
triguing subject to both painter and pho- 
tographer. It will depend upon the per- 
sonal point of view as to whether the 
nude done in oils is superior to the one 
done on film. The realist will have no 
patience with the painting. He will hew 
to the lines which he sees in a photo- 
graphic print because they will be real 
to him. 

The painter, in his quest for beauty. 
will turn thumbs down on the photo- 
graph. He will hold out for the superi- 
ority of the painted nude because painting 
gives him the latitude to accomplish it 
the way he wants it. He can give it 
surgical readjustments impossible to the 
camera. He can create what he wants to 
create. 

The photographer, no matter how long 
he searches for the ideal subject, is not 
likely to find such a creation for the 
simple reason that it hasn’t happened yet. 
He must make the most of what is there 
before him. 

The painter can visualize the bodies 
he draws. He can transfer to canvas 
something quite foreign to his model. 
Brush strokes will smooth a rough spot, 
create a line that isn’t there. The cam- 
era does not have such obvious advan- 
tages. If it isn’t there, the camera can't 
do anything about it. 

But nothing approaches the camera as 
a realistic medium. The nude attempted 
by the photographer therefore must be 
his camera’s nude. It will be truthful, as 
the camera is truthful. It may be, at the 
same time, ugly and harsh. Photography 
also lacks the leeway of the painter to 
idealize and reconstruct beyond recogni- 
tion. 

It is in its talents for truth and reality 
that photography manifests its superi- 
ority over painting. In that respect it 
does what nothing else can. It makes 
things real, more real, perhaps, because 
it can pick out the truth with more force 
than the eye. With all the truth and 
force inherent in the lens, the camera 
nevertheless can be manipulated to a per- 
sonal viewpoint. It can be used to ex- 
press what is in the mind of the indivi- 
dual to express. It can be used to se¢ 
things as the individual sees them. 

The camera, however, is nothing but 4 
box with a hole in it. Attaching unneces- 
sary importance to it will deaden per 
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ception of the end in view. It is true 
also that the painter who implies undue 
importance to his paints and brushes 
loses his object on his palette. The work 
itself, however it is achieved, is the im- 
portant thing. : 

The primary rules of line and composi- 
tion are the same for both painting and 
photography. All the rules of art apply 
to all forms of art, whether sculpture, 
etching, woodcuts, painting, or photog- 
raphy. Composition, which is vital in 
every expression, is, to express it simply, 
the balance of form in space. In the 
matter of third dimension, I think color 
photography excels painting. That is not 
true of black-and-white work, which is 
essentially two-dimensional and adds a 
third dimension, or depth, only with the 
aid of accessory devices. 

Color photography has its own place in 
the art world. Its future is just begin- 
ing. It offers photographers an opportu- 
nity to avoid all dependence on old 
masters to give photographs the “painted 
look.” The photographer who depends 
on other media for his patterns does not 
realize the creative value of the camera 
as a medium in itself. He is simply using 
his camera as a substitute for a paint 
brush. Stieglitz was probably the first 
photographer to make a beautiful pho- 
tograph that didn’t look as though it had 
been cooked up by a painter. Today it 
is Edward Weston who leads the cause 
of photography as an art. 

There are, on the other hand, painters 
who belong to what is called the “f 64” 
school. They attempt to make their work 
photographic. One reason is that they 
can turn their painting to commercial ac- 
count that way. They are praised very 
often for their ability to produce a pho- 
tographic painting. Photography, how- 
ever, does that kind of work better. 

Just as the “photographic painter” does 
his work for commercial reasons, the 
photographer of today has to think in 
terms of commerce too. The camera has 
become a commercial instrument from 
necessity. Photographers learned long 
ago that they had to make a compromise 
on something that could be sold. 

No one seems to buy prints for the 
prints’ sake except in the commercial 
field. So the compromise 1s made with 
commerce, which doesn’t really need the 
extra treatment a man would give his 
Photography if he felt he was creating 
for himself. That kind of photography is 
left for spare time and week-ends when 
the photographer can release his desire 
to shoot as he pleases. Then he can 
make pictures that satisfy his pride and 
tell him he is an artist. 

Most commercial photography is done 
to be reproduced. The artist who paints 
does not have to concern himself with 
engravers’ problems unless he is a com- 
mercial artist. Then he may become 
skilful and successful, doing excellent 
commercial work. But he won’t be hung 
im museums any more than the commer- 
cial photographer. In that respect, too, 
photography and commercial illustration 
are akin. 

The specific approaches to photography 
and painting vary considerably. The 
painter can put light wherever he pleases 
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Develop perfect negatives without 
paying a premium for fine grain. 
This new scientifically formulated de- 
veloper gives you real fine grain at 
lower cost than ever before. Count 
its numerous advantages. 


® Non-staining 
© Non-toxic 
© For use at 65° to 90°F. 


© Complete control of 
contrast 


® Normal exposure 
© Full shadow-detail 
® Physical action 


® 15 to 20 diameter 
enlargements 


Look at the Grain It Gives?! 


Edwal Thermo Fine produces finer grain than 
borax-type, finer grain than physical develop- 
ment and as fine as Edwal 12 at its best. 


Each tube makes 1 quart of developer which 
can be used to develop 10 rolls of 35 mm. 
214"x3}4", or 2)4"x 44" films. Get Edwal Thermo 
Fine Developer today. You will find it the 
simplest of all to use. All you need is Edwal 
Thermo Fine and a fixer. No short stop bath 
is necessary. No technical details, no re- 
plenishers, no mathematical complexities. 
Ask your dealer for a tube today! Circular 
sent on request. 
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These photomicrographs show the 
ain structure produced on Du Pont 
uperior 35 mm. film enlarged to 700 

diameters. 
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THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Dept. 3PP, 732 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ALFRED STIEGLITZ—''The grand old man of 
eget ge He took the first photographs 
y night, the first important photographs of 
American genre, the first photographs in rain, 
the first in snow; he first showed how hands 
should be photographed, and inadvertently 
became father to advertising photography! 
Don't fail to read about Alfred Stieglitz, the 
one name that stands out in photography 
above all others. 
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SOLARIZATION — "Photographic  sleight-of- 
hand!" If you are looking about for some 
method of adding a few touches of originality 
to your work and raising it a bit from the 
common level, then don't miss this complete, 
authoritative story on solarization. You will 


find prints from solarized negatives no more 
difficult to make than ordinary enlargements 
... and you will not have to spend a dime 
for extra equipment. 
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Ube a 
SOLAR 


FOR THE 
FINEST 
DETAIM 


The finest detail in 
your negative may 
form the most beauti- 
ful portion of your print 
when you enlarge with a 
Solar. Note the illustration 
—the minute size of the original 
as shown above—the wealth of 
detail as shown below. Solar 
Enlargers with their perfected 
light and optical systems, can be dagentea 
upon to give you all the detail that exists in 
your negative. 


a . 7 

Free “Treatise on Enlarging” 

Write today for your copy of “A VALU- 
ABLE TREATISE ON ENLARGING”. 
Written by expert, practical workers, it is 
packed with valuable hints and instructions 
on projection printing, dodging, double print- 
ing photo-montage, toning, diffusing, and 
valuable tips on prize prints. Ask for 
Brochure PS-4. It’s FREE, 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
223 W. Matinon St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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without consideration for any condition 
of reality. He can paint what he knows, 
not what he sees. He can create effects 
he wants to create. He can edit his light- 
ing, his subject, and his knowledge. When 
he paints, he paints his knowledge and 
his intention. 

The photographer can’t always correct. 
While a light may produce one effect in 
one place, it may have a different effect 
in another. It is then up to the photog- 
rapher to decide which of the two is 
more important to the picture he is cre- 
ating. 

The photographer is also limited by his 
instrument’s greatest distinction. His 
camera is unsurpassed for achieving re- 
alism, a point we make again and again. 
That devotion to Things-as-They-Are 
also precludes any possibility of doing 
the extensive editing possible to the 
painter. 

The same basic principle also gives the 
photographer his greatest advantage over 
the painter—the credence the viewer 
gives his product. Creative thoughts can 
be purer, more powerful with the cam- 
era. They have the impact of actuality 
because the inhuman intelligence of the 
camera records only the facts it sees. 

It is for that reason that portraits are 
more effective when they are photo- 
graphed than when they are painted. The 
real person is on the film. One is never 
sure about the person he sees on canvas, 
principally because of the painter’s pro- 
cess of simplifying and eliminating ac- 
cording to his thoughts. Both photog- 
rapher and painter together are exposed 
to the same difficulty with subjects, how- 
ever. “That isn’t my mouth,” either will 
hear. John Singer Sargent summed it up 
when he said, “A portrait is a picture of 
somebody with something the matter 
with the mouth.” 

In the matter of liberty, it is apparent 
at once that the painter has most of it. 
He builds a portrait, lays it out, may 
spend weeks or months on building it the 
way he wants to. The photographer 
makes the picture right now. But when 
he makes it, that is the man himself. A 
great piece of portraiture in painting is 
rarely the subject. When the subject is 
limned quite accurately, it is rarely art. 

Although photography has such magni- 
ficent potentialities as an art in itself, it 
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THE WORLD'S SMALLES 


HeeslGerg 


@ SENSATIONAL ...Mini-Fiash is the newest 
flashgun—the only flashgun with a collapsible 
reflector! Fits any camera .. 
and operate. . 
LIGHTWEIGHT... .Mini-Flash weighs only 12 
ounces—lies easily in the palm of the hand 
when the 6-inch fan type reflector is collapsed! 
ECONOMICAL... Mini-Flash takes any size 
wire-filled bulb; uses 2 pen-lite batteries good 
for 6 months; easily replaced; sold anywhere. 
ee! 


INEXPENSIVE. Mini Flash is $12.50 complete. 
Handsome pocket-size leather case . . 
If your dealer is completely sold out, you may order direct from 


BERMAN-MEYERS inc. cinco. osisccesc nr 






CAMERAS 








FITS ALL 





- easy to attach 
. with perfect synchronization. 


- Mini-Flash never throws a 
. and i is guaranteed for a full year! 
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still trails after painting as its model, 
That, in my opinion, is what has been 
wrong with photography in the past and 
what is wrong with it today. There 
hasn’t been enough original thinking ap- 
plied to it. Photographers zealous to 
make their pictures look like paintings 
are the hindrance to the development of 
the art as an art. They clap screens of 
one kind or another over the printing 
paper in a misguided effort to make their 
pictures look like paintings or etchings. 
They have nothing afterward but a 
hodge-podge, a hybrid form of expression 
masquerading as art. Their art approach 
is known to all but Noah Webster as 
“phony.” 

Individual style, whether in painting or 
photography, is the individual’s mental 
approach. Environment, heredity, and 
conditioning, which vary from person to 
person, bring out varying approaches. 
One man sees a hill as something in the 
mist. Another sees it as something sharp 


and clear. Whether the two men are 
photographers or painters makes no 
difference. They themselves make the 


difference in their respective styles. 

When the time comes that photogra- 
phers abrogate their mesalliance with 
painting and begin to make prints that 
will attract collectors for them, photog- 
raphy will have taken its most important 
step. Collectors will stimulate the crea- 
tion of pure photographic art. A pho- 
tographer will be able to do what he 
wants to do without compromise. Nat- 
urally, an intelligent, appreciative breed 
of collector is presupposed. 

Photography now seems to be chang- 
ing painting’s point of view. The painter 
is becoming conscious of the camera and 
its abilities. “The camera,” a painter will 
acknowledge today, “can do certain things 
better.” You can produce form more ef- 
fectively, for instance, with lights and a 
camera, than you can draw it, in the 
opinion of many art instructors. 

Personally, I am devoted to both paint- 
ing and photography. I practice in each 
medium and I feel that each is an art 
with its own special advantages and 
limitations. In judging an expression in 
either medium I try to think of what the 
artist was feeling or thinking about when 
he expressed himself. What was ticking 
to make him create his work? How well 
has he succeeded in making his chosen 
medium convey his message? 

I apply the same question to my owr 
painting and photography, although the 
thoughts and theories related here do not 
necessarily apply to the camera work I 
do commercially. My movie work is 
frankly commercial and ineligible for dis- 
cussion. I have attempted to consider 
painting and photography in their so- 
called “pure aspects,” more perhaps on 
the possibilities within each than on theif 
actual accomplishments to date. 

The art in photography is still to be 
realized. The realization will come when 
photography steps out of its patch-work 
coat of phobia and prejudice, inhibition 
and inanity. Dependence on other arts 
is dependence on a crutch. Forget about 
the others and dig out the art in your 
lens and black box. It’s there, waiting 
to be dug out.—f 
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Printing from Flat Negatives 


EGATIVES which you may consid- 

er too flat for enlarging on bromide 

paper will often render enlargements of 

good contrast if the following process is 

used. Expose the print fully, overdevelop 

it, fix, and wash as usual. Then im- 
merse the print in this bath: 


Potassium iodide............ 30 grains 
Le .5 oe 60. cele us sa s es 3 grains 
Se ee ree 10 ounces 


Leave the print in this bath until the 
whites have a definite bluish cast. Then 
fix it again in hypo for about five min- 
utes, during which time the blue color 
will disappear and contrast will increase. 
Wash again as usual, and if the results 
are not satisfactory the process may be 
repeated.—Ethel Capps, Spokane, Wash. 





Color Prints 


(Continued from page 37) 











of their tabs in a small storage box. 

Amateurs seem to be divided in their 
opinion as to which are the most satis- 
factory filters to use in color separation 
work. For making separation negatives 
direct from the subject, a majority favors 
the standard Wratten Tricolor series, in- 
cluding an A (Red, No. 25), a B (Green, 
No. 58), and a C5 (Blue, No. 47). For 
color separations from Kodachrome most 
workers seem to favor an F (Red, No. 
29), an N (Green, No. 61), and a C4 
(Blue, No. 49). In this latter series the 
L (Blue, No. 50) occasionally is advo- 
cated in preference to the No. 49. Which- 
ever set the photographer chooses will 
produce satisfactory results once he has 
become familiar with it. 

If the separations are being made from 
Kodachromes, the photographer can’t be 
too careful in selecting the transparency. 
It should be accurate as to color rendi- 
tion, and not too contrasty. If there is 
too much contrast in the transparency 
there is a tendency to “burn out” the 
highlights in the finished color print. 

There is an endless variety of still-life 
subjects available in this sort of work, 
including flowers, interiors, architecture, 
paintings, tabletop setups, and food. Au- 
tumn foliage is a good subject, if pho- 
tographed from a great enough distance 
so that wind in the trees won’t ruin the 
registration. These and other compara- 
tively immobile subjects are suitable for 
the making of separation negatives direct, 
without the aid of Kodachrome film or 
the one-shot camera. 

The size of the separation negatives 
depends on the equipment the photog- 
rapher owns, of course. If he has a 35 
mm camera with a demountable lens, and 
a good enlarger, he probably will choose 
to make 35 mm separations from Koda- 
chrome transparencies. The use of roll 
film practically demands that all three 
negatives be given identical development. 
And this is a distinct disadvantage, since 
it is advisable to give the blue-filter nega- 
tive (or yellow-printer) somewhat longer 
development than the other two. 

Larger separation negatives are not a 
great deal more expensive, all things con- 
sidered, and if satisfactory equipment is 
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“Kodak 35 K.A. ‘BB 
from NLAR em 
ned- 3M4)-, Robot I Tessar F2. 
roe 9cm. (eX: | s (ine EAL 3 x4cm- eS EE. 
F:A- Robot II Tessar c. 


Zeiss Zeiss Tenax | F3.5 


50 
Dollina” III F2.9 Com- 
eS 
Ansco Memo (new 
model) F4.5 lens..17.50 
Leica G Summar F2 
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1.5, case -..185.00 
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.5 Supermatic 27.50 
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FOR SHEER 
ENJOYMENT 


- -- and a complete relief from war, politics 
or daily problems ... plunge into AMAZING 
STORIES. The top writers of today, the writers 
with vision, are waiting to take you to new 
worlds of tomorrow. You can assure yourself 
of refreshment and the pleasantest sort of re- 
laxation by reading the magazine of science 
fiction. Start with the 


APRIL ISSUE 


Now On Sale at All Newsstands! 
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he Victor'82: 
Speed-O-Matic 


SYNCHRONIZER 


Attaches to almost any camera 
that will take a cable release. 
Synchronizes by direct me- 
chanical means foil or wire- 
filled flash lamps with shutter 
speeds up to and including 
1/500 second. Easily adjusted. 
As simple to use as a cable re- 
lease. Has efficient “long shot” 
polished aluminum reflector, 
adjustable in height for any 
size flashlamp. Furnished 
complete with first grade bat- 
teries for only $8.75. Many en- 
thusiastic letters from users 
prove it’s performing as 
claimed! 


Just ONE of the Famous 
VICTOR Photo Products 


Lighting Units for all sizes of 
flood and flash lamps: clamp- 
on, stand, twin and table mod- 
els for amateur and profes- 
sional, VICTOR Fine Grain 
Intensifier. VICTOR Flash 
Powder and equipment. Vic- 
tor prices are low for the su- 
perior products supplied. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
or Write for Instructive Folder 


JAMES H. SMITH & SONS CORP. 
348 Colfax St., Griffith, Indiana 
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© Most Popular ¢ Most Effective 
Focusing Device for Enlargers 


HE See-Sharp, 

when set on the en- 
larger easel, shows an 
image that is magni- 
fied and far brighter 
than the correspond- 
ing image on the ea- 
sel. You will be sur- 
prised and delighted 
when you see how it 
helps you get the 
sharpest focus on 
your enlarger. 


© Price $200 « 


Sold by all dealers, or order direct on abso- 
lute money back guarantee of satisfaction. 


R.P.CARGILLE - |I8 Liberty St+-NEW YORK 
Dept. 103C 
(Maker also of Pic-Shar p, Lock-Shar p-Hy po-Shar p) 
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available the negatives should be at least 
4x 5” in size. Assuming that the differ- 
ence in price is as much as 30c per set, 
it is readily offset by the fact that the 
larger negatives may be retouched. Also, 
they show less grain than the smaller 
negatives do when enlarged, and permit 
the use of a man-sized gray scale which 
assists the photographer in knowing when 
his negatives are in balance. 

When making exposures of the subject 
direct (rather than photographing a color 
print or transparency), it is wise to stop 
the lens down and give necessarily long 
exposures. In addition to securing greater 
depth of field, this helps to assure good 
balance between the negatives and a 
proper relationship between the different 
filter factors. It isn’t as unfortunate to 
be a half-second off in a 10-second ex- 
posure as in one of only 1 or 2 seconds. 
And anything which makes for greater 
tolerance of errors is welcome to the color 
photographer. 

A densitometer is ideal for indicating the 
proper exposure for each of the three neg- 
atives when printing the relief positives 
from them. This is a device used to meas- 
ure the density of the silver deposit on 
the film. A photoelectric exposure meter 
can be used as a substitute, by rigging 
up a simple dark-box by means of which 
the photoelectric cell is shielded from all 
light except that which is transmitted 
through the negative. Lacking either of 
these instruments, it’s a good plan to 
make test strips with relief film for the 
first few prints, until one’s judgment is 
backed up by experience. 

Distilled water should be used in all 
solutions. Dufield always filters his solu- 
tions before processing the relief film, to 
prevent impurities from lodging in the 
soft gelatin and forming small spots in 
the finished print. He has found also that 
the spots may result from formation of 
air bubbles between the relief film and 
the imbibition paper. 

For processing the relief film, Dufield 
has devised an ingenious tank made of 
Allegheny metal, in which is a framework 
similar to a set of six cut film holders. 
The bottom and sides of the tank are 
channeled, the top being left open. The 
six channels permit the processing of two 
sets of relief films simultaneously. Easily 
accessible handles protruding upward at 
the sides of the matrix holder permit 
agitation of the solutions and easy re- 
moval of the film. This arrangement pre- 
vents the relief films from touching one 
another while being processed, and per- 
mits a ready flow of chemicals between 
the films. 

A useful means of providing control of 
the flow and temperature of water used 
in processing has been set up by George 
Harvey. A section of narrow rubber hose 
is attached to a mixing faucet, the stem 
of a Y-shaped section of glass tubing is 
fitted into the end of the hose, two addi- 
tional sections of hose are attached to the 
branches of the Y, and one of these sec- 
tions similarly is diverted into two chan- 
nels. Thus there are three house outlets 
which function simultaneously. 

Most workers find that toughening the 
relief matrices in a formalin bath before 
printing from them prolongs their useful- 
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COLOR YOUR PRINTS 


More Fun — More Beauty 
MARSHALL’S PHOTO OIL COLORS 


Give your black and white prints new 
beauty with Marshall’s Oil Colors. Simple 
to use. Spread on picture with tuft of cot- 
ton. The lights and shades of the print 
shine through the transparent colors, giving 
the appearance of actual shading. Colors 
self-blending: Flesh, Cheek, Lip, True 
Green, etc. No training necessary; for 
amateurs and professionals. Full direc- 
tions with every box. Sets from $1. 
Sold by sand dealers. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL. INC. 


Dept. A, 167-173 N. Ninth St. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

















SPEED -0-COPY 
FOR BETTER PICTURES 


The scientifically de- 
signed, precision-built, 
ground glass focusing 
attachment for LEICA 
or CONTAX cameras. 
SPEED-0-COPY pa CRITICAL FOCUS- 
ING, assuring of FINE DETAIL AND COM 
POSITION in all photographie work, either 
black and white or color. 
ER OR See $28.50 
. fe SS rere 31.50 
. ; Available at all leading 
photographic dealers. 
Write for illustrated 
literature 


D. PAUL SHULL 
240 S. Union Ave., Dept. P3 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 

































ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
and PORTRAIT 
COURSES ... 
Personal training 
by expert instruc- 
tors. Individual ad- 
vancement, Stu- 
dents use School’s 
exceptional equip- 
ment. No corre- 
spondence courses. 


rite Dept. PP3 


The RAY 
SCHOOLS 


116 South chien Boulevard, Chicage 





Use BULK 35mm FILM. Write for bulletin 
describing DAYLIGHT Cartridge Loaders. 


W.W.BOES CO. 


3001 Salem Ave. Box 7 Dayton, Ohio. 
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ness. Dufield compounds such a bath by 
taking 10 cc of 40% formalin and adding 
distilled water to make 1,000 cc. He says 
he has no difficulty in securing a dozen 
prints from his matrices when he treats 
them in this bath. 

Since the registration of the three colors 
is treated in Eastman’s book on the Wash- 
Off Relief Process, there is no point in 
going into the purpose and effect of this 
step here. Precise registration requires 
a great deal of care, however, and the 
manner in which Dufield effects it is in- 
teresting. 

He has a piece of flashed opal glass 
set into a board which is considerably 
wider and longer than the glass. At one 
end is set a punch making two round 
holes. He uses relief film which is some- 












what longer than the actual image, and | 
when the three colors are shown to be in | 


accurate register (by means of a light be- 


low the opal glass), he punches holes in | 


the ends of all three films at once. 
Then when he is ready to make his 


print, he squeegees his mordanted paper | 


to a second board with opal glass similarly 
set into it. Two brass posts of the same 
diameter and spacing as the punched 
holes in the relief films are set at one 
end of this glass. The reliefs are slipped 
over these posts, and a sheet of transpar- 
ent Kodaloid (which does not absorb the 
dyes) is held between the relief emulsion 


and the imbibition paper long enough to | 


make a final check on the register. Then 
the Kodaloid is slipped out and the dyeing 
process begins. This “pegboard” method 
helps materially in speeding up the regis- 
tration process and making it more ac- 
curate. 


Each dyed image is squeegeed firmly | 


to the paper after the Kodaloid has been | 
removed, to prevent air bubbles from | 
forming and to eliminate excess water. 
The transferring of the dye is speeded 
up by the use of weights. Most amateurs 
use heavy sheets of plate glass over their 
matrices while the dye is being trans- 
ferred, both to keep the matrix in uni- | 
versal contact with the imbibition paper | 
and to hurry the transfer process. One | 
photographer puts a large, flat 10-lb. 
metal weight on top of the glass. 

The amateurs I visited all have very | 
practical methods for storing their relief 
films. Most of them employ detailed data 
envelopes or sheets, on which are written 
the full story of the lighting, the type of 
film used, location of the camera, lens 
stop, shutter speed, chemicals, tempera- 
tures, and every other bit of information 
needed to duplicate exactly the circum- 
stances under which the original work 
was done. 

Similarly, all chemicals are stored so 
that the photographer knows the exact 
concentration of the dyes, dates on which 
the chemicals were mixed, whether or not 
additional chemicals were added, whether 
or not the materials require filtering be- 
fore use, etc. 

These successful amateur color printers 
have found the work intensely interesting 
and not really difficult. They are agreed 
that the majority of their mistakes—and 
all have made them—came from lack of 
proper care or from failure to follow the 
manufacturers’ instructions exactly.—} 
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DEVELOP YOUR FILMS 





weight, looping film — 
emulsion side out (see 
fig. 1), Unwind com. — 





WAY 


@ CORRECT FAULTY EXPOSURE 
@ INCREASE SHADOW DETAIL 
@ BRING OUT HIGHLIGHTS 
e 
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REDUCE HALATION 
IMPROVE BALANCE 





The P & H PROCESS is not just an- 
other chemical developer, but a 
basically different theory and me- 
chanical method. P & H quality can- 

not be duplicated by any chemical 
saseregtiniee method alone. 


oon Hf A. Acclaimed by professionals, easily 
srideveleperbeer and successfully used by amateurs, 

the revolutionary new P & H DEVEL- 
OPING PROCESS not only produces better results 
but actually corrects mistakes. Produces more bril- 
liant highlights, sharper shadow detail, finer grain; 
reduces halation and permits increased film speed. 


$450 


FOR 35 MM. UNIT... TO BE 
For consistently bet- USED WITH YOUR OWN TANK 


ter pictures, start 
using P & H today. Model R-20, illustrated below, 
accommodates all roll film up to 
Ask your dealer for _2-7/16 in. wide except 36 expo- 
complete details. Ifhe  %¢35mm.film. Price . $3.50 
cannot supply them, : 
write your nearest dis- 
tributor (listed below) 
for free, illustrated 
folder. 


tive amooth surface. 
for approximately 15 





The P & H PROCESS 
will give you out- 
standing results—in a 
simple and: economi- 
cal way. 
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NEWAY CLOTH 
PHOTO HINGES 
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TRACE MARE 


Exclusive Tri-Tab feature. Economical 
—each hinge will mount a snapshot. 
Strong—three gummed tabs prevent 
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$1 to $10 at le 
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Santa was good to us so we can be good to 
you. Our Christmas business was terrific and as 
a result we have a huge number of used items | | 
to offer. Space does not permit of a complete 
listing so if you don’t see what you want, || 
write and ask for it. 
An inexpensive extra 35 mm. camera, While They Last— || 





Used Argus A f 4.5 lens, perfect condition. ..... $5.75 || 
Used Camera Specials 
Hodek 9h-—~Slents,, P48. ....c..ceccccsesees $17.95 || 
5 errr err” 23.95 
Kodak Retina Chrome F 3.5...........+++0+. 32.50 
SS i! ea a 34.50 
NE ON. 6 i occdcdcusesetbecsecehs 21.95 
GE FI once sscvesccccecsescocees 14.95 || 
pT ee rrerer rr 17.95 || 
ee ES gS errr 49.50 | 
ee) eA 50 | 


66. 

Rolleiflex Automat F 3.5 Tessar E. R. Case.... 114.50 
We recommend—The Camera Buy of the Year— 
New Kodak Duo 620 Series Il—!4 120 Coupled Single 
Eyepiece Range Finder, Automatic Film Counter, 
reer rer $85.00 

New Camera Specials 
Dollina O, 35 mm. F 4.5 lens Vario Shutter... .$ 14.50 
Dollina O, 35 mm. F 2.9 lens, Compur Shutter... 22.50 


Dollina LI, F 2.9 Schneider Compur Rapid 
Coupled Range-finder..................... 37.50 [| 
Dollina Il, F 2 Xenon Compur Rapid Coupled 
ia ee a a Pe 54.50 || 
V. P. Dolly, F 3.5 lens Compur.............. 18.50 
Foth Derby 14 V. P. F 3.5 Focal Plane Shutter.. 14.95 
Foth Derby '% V. P. F 2.5 Focal Plane Shutter.. 18.50 
8. S. Dolly 244 x 214 Coupled Range Finder 
pe eS eee , 95 
8.8. Dolly 214 x 244 Coupled R. F. Tessar F 2.8 
WR ia is ccecsuseene 40keeweder AE 
Zecca 6 x 9 Double-Ext. F 4.5 Tessar.......... 39.50 
Used Exposure Meters 
Weston Leicameter Model 690.............. 9.95 
Weston Universal Model 650.. ........... 9.95 
NG dnc csivevenehvaverseseube 7.95 
2 (only) Weston Master Meters................ 18.75 
New Enlarger Special 
Simmon Omega B 214 x 214...........2ceeeee 43.50 


All items listed subject to prior sale. 
1940 brings Penn's y 
greatest catalogue full 
of bargains, informa- <s 
tion, and color. Please 
ask for Catalogue No. 
12. 
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CAMERA 
EXCHANGE 


126W.32ND ST. N.Y. C. 








EXPOSURE 
METER 


ONE METER 
FOR BOTH 
CINE and STILL 


DURE 







MADE IN Complete 
U. S. A. IN CASE..$2.25 


TESTED AND APPROVED FOR ACCURACY 


The Durex Meter has the Accuracy, Compactness, Ease of 
Operation and Convenience of the more expensive meters 
at a price you can a to pay—Calibrated in Weston 
ee ex ure errors and pays for itself in 
sa negatives—Stu vest-pocket size construction. At 
ur Dealer or direct, postpaid. For literature write 


| used it. 


went barefoot, 





+P. 
DUREX M’F’G CORP., 17 W. 3rd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Foretgn Division—1/5 W. 45th St., N.Y. C. 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 


(Continued from page 23) 











rested the first time I used that camera. 
I went out looking for something to pho- 
tograph, and saw a claybank—one of the 
many that were disgracing Kansas City 
at the time—and a bunch of unsightly 
billboards. I knew that the Star was run- 
ning a campaign against them, so I took 
a picture. As I remember it, the Star 
But while taking the picture I 
happened to include a police detective in 
the foreground. He thought I was spying 
on him, and wanted to take me in.” 
From Kansas City, Cushing turned his 


| attention to the Ozark Mountains of Mis- 


souri and Arkansas. The Ozarks were 
then still pioneer territory. The natives 
had little money for 
clothes, sported heavy beards, and had a 
culture that was distinctive. They of- 


| fered excellent possibilities for magazine 
| stories. 


With his rented camera, the 
young man plunged into their midst. 
He emerged several weeks later with 


a set of pictures which today stands as 


one of the few record series ever made 
of that vanished era. He also came out, 
as the result of an experience, with the 
determination to learn more about pho- 
tography. 

The experience was a bitter one. He 
wanted to photograph a spring pouring 
from a deep cleft in the mountains. When 
he arrived it was in a deep shadow, al- 
though the sun was shining. He knew 
how to take a picture in the sunlight, but 
he didn’t know how to take one in the 
shade. Hour after long hour he sat there, 
until the sun had finally penetrated the 
shadow, before he was able to make his 
exposure. 

That made him angry. If you speak to 
him about it today, however, he looks 
upon the incident rather kindly, saying, 
“I was disgusted then, but now I’m glad 
it happened. You see, I had a lot of time 
for thinking that morning. I realized that, 
if I was ever going to be much good as 
a photographer, Id have to learn to take 
pictures under all sorts of conditions. 
That is something I think that every pho- 
tographer should master. It’s one of the 
two essentials of photography. The first 
is to know at what to point the camera; 
the second is to know what the correct 
exposure will be. Anyone who knows 
those things will get good pictures. Other 
points are only secondary.” 

The box camera disappeared. Its place 
was taken by a folding camera with a 
better lens, and some control over shutter 
speeds. With it he began to turn out pic- 
tures which helped immeasurably in sell- 
ing his stories. Stories that he illustrated 
sold readily. Those that were submitted 
without photographs often were rejected 
because no pictures were available as il- 
lustrations. 

In 1911 Cushing came to New York. He 
free-lanced in writing for a period, and 
then took a position as associate editor 
of the Literary Digest. He left that to go 
to Collier’s as picture editor. Collier’s was 
then publishing a picture section of from 
four to eight pages a week. It was the 
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Just Push the Button 


C Makes one picture or a thou- 

sand from the same negative, 

@ Dependable ... accurate .., 
uaranteed to a split second. 

* Built for a lifetime of service. 

@ Has self-lubricating synchronous 
motor. 

@ Ready to use, plug into any A/C 
outlet attached to any enlarger. 

@ Used to control all electric photo- 


O 





Li graphic devices . . . enlargers, 
printers, flood lights, photo engrav- 

sie ing, etc. 
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Write’ for INDUSTRIAL TIMER CORPORATION 
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GRAPHICHROME Sst FILM 


AT LAST! 8mm BULK 
MOVIE FILM 177, Daylight Leaders 


and Trailers .....++: 


@ Easy to Load, Notched, Reversible 


®@ Also 6mm Film Measured and Notched 


Here it is! The New GRAPHICHROME film perfected 
to make it easy for you to load your own spools. A top 
grade, ORTHO type, medium speed film adaptable to any 
8mm or 16mm camera (excepting mag. loading type). 
Takes professional quality shots, clean, clear, sharp 
Saves you 66%. 
200 ft. 8mm—notched in four 25 ft. scored double 
8 rolls, including DAYLIGHT LEAD- 
ERS between each load (Weston 8)..$1.75 


Boe eo cesedasseccoine ses $4.00 


GUARANTEED PROFESSIONAL PROCESSING new 
low prices. 


lees eens 


film sent postpaid. If C.0.D., postpaid extra. FREE lit- 
erature. Write to SUPERIOR BULK FILM COMPANY, 
Dept. P-3, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 








WAU. Wal a5 
Made @@. By 
LINGUAPHONE 


This amazing new Method enables you, 
in your own home, to speak and read any 
of 27 foreign languages in an incredibly 
short time. Endorsed by leading university 
professors and thousands of men and 
women as the quickest, simplest and most 
thorough language method. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


82 RCA Building New York City 
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ight. snappy prints, with all the best ones enlarged 
spproxtmately 14x41%4. Complete Quality Service for 


Send for free mailing bag 
MINICAM PHOTO LABS, Dept. 31, La Crosse, Wis. 
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forerunner of such magazines as Life and 
Look. He was given complete control 
over this department. 

The World War (1914-1918) broke out. 
America joined the Allies, and Charles 
Phelps Cushing joined the United States 
Marine Corps. He went to France, and 
worked for several months on the Stars 
and Stripes, the newspaper published by 
the American Expeditionary Forces. 

He didn’t stay there long. American 
newspapers were clamoring for pictures. 
Editors weren’t getting what they wanted, 
and soon Cushing was placed in charge 
of picture selection in the Army Signal 
Corps. For the duration of the war he 
stuck at that job, and selected every war 
picture which was sent back and released 
in America. 

Since the war there have been two 
definite periods in Cushing’s life. Upon 
his return he went back to free-lance 
writing. He handled assignments from 
all the big “slick paper” magazines. Then, 





one day, he stopped writing and started | 
to build up a reputation as a photog- | 


rapher. The step, which he undertook 
voluntarily, meant a fifty per cent reduc- 
tion in his income at the time. In his 
office, overlooking Grand Central Ter- 


minal in New York, I asked why he did 


this. 

“I did it because I wanted to be happy. 
I found as I went along that I was get- 
ting more of a thrill out of taking pic- 
tures than I was from writing stories. I 
realized that I could make enough by sell- 
ing pictures to live comfortably. So I 
gave up writing. I believe in every man 
doing the thing that he wants to do, as 
long as he can support himself.” 

That was in 1931. With all the energy 
which he employed in his writing, he 
swung into photography. Today in his 
office he has more than 40,000 pictures, 
the majority of which he took himself. 
Viewed broadly they might be called a 
cross-section of America. In the dark 
steel files are pictures of big towns, of 
little towns; of the people who are im- 
portant in both, the trolley cars, auto- 
mobiles, trains, ships, and airplanes they 
ride in, and of practically every aspect 
of their lives. 

“Cush” considers himself a magazine 
illustrator working with film and silver 
salts instead of oil paints and canvas. He 
likes his work, because once he has made 
his picture no editor can change any part 
of it or distort its meaning from the mes- 
sage he wants it to carry. He makes no 
effort to picture everything, but only re- 
cords those things in which he is inter- 
ested. One of his specialties is small- 
town life. He has worked out a system 
whereby he can thoroughly cover any 
town in just a few hours. 

“When I go to a town,” he said, “I try 
to determine what its important elements 
are. By that I mean I try to figure out 
what pictures an editor would want were 
that town to break into the news sud- 
denly. The technique I have evolved can 
be applied to any town large or small, 

cause essentially they are the same. 

‘First, I try to get a sky-line view of 
the town. That is important because it 
8ives an editor, or better yet a reader, a 
Comprehensive idea of what the town 
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PHOTRIX SS 4221 2/3 


SENSITIVITY: SIMPLI 


99 


CITY: COMPACTNESS 





Photrix $$ provides higher sensitivity and easier operation 
while eliminating bulkiness. Only Photrix SS offers all three: 














See the Photrix SS at your dealers, or write for descriptive booklet to Dept. G-2. 


One Sensitivity...is to a meter what 
lens speed is to a camera. It widens 
your scope ... extends your range. 
Photrix SS gives correct exposure in 
both dim and glaring light, in extra- 
critical cases and in everyday work, in 
color and in black-and-white. 


Gwe Simplicity... means ease in op- 
eration ... correct readings without 
distraction from the picture. Reading 
the Photrix SS is as easy as telling the 
time. So simple you cannot help op- 
erating it correctly the very first time. 
No light baffles to open and close, no 
remembering or transferring of fig- 
ures. All data on one single dial. 


Lhvee Compactness...insures per- 

sonal convenience. Bulkiness does not 

indicate value in an exposure meter. 

Photrix SS is light and flat, it slips into 

any pocket. You'll like its size and feel. 
. 


Photrix SS is manufactured by crafts- 
men with 25 years of experience in pre- 
cision instrument making. It is rugged 
and dependable. Built for years of faith- 
DE NES 6 0 0 0-0 0 ubeee be $18.75 


PHOTRIX SS 





WITHOUT LENS 
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IHAGEE 
DUPLEX 


GETS 
THEM 
ALL? 


This unusual value in 
cameras has gained 
great popularity with 
both amateurs and professionals. 


Takes plates, film packs or cut films 
(in sheaths). Has rising and falling 
front, side swing adjustments, and double exten- 
sion leather bellows. Brilliant reversible finder 
with spirit level. 

9 x 12 cm. Thagee Duplex— 


with 4.5 Thagee Anast. Lens, 
NED a, «ais o aleirnoeapeiceaie $65.00 
with f4.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar Lens, 
I os ida causceeedbacnvienees 78.00 
*Self timing shutters. 
Rangetinder pictured above is extra, 
Thagee Duplex cameras are also available in 
642x9 cm, size. 


Write for descriptive leaflet IP 
At your dealers or direct from 


M18)D©O 


15 West 47th Street New York City 














JUST OUT 


HANDBOOK OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


For every photographic worker— 
complete photographic principles, 
formulas, descriptions, and data, 
on materials, equipment, and 
processes, practical methods and 
special applications, 





@ 30 big sections 


© Prepared by 23 specialists. Edited by Keith 
Henney and Beverly Dudley, Editors of “Photo 
Technique” 


@ 871 6x9-inch pages, packed with data, methods, 
and illustrations, $7.50 


For the Professional: A complete photographic library 
in one yolume—keeps you abreast of latest methods— 
full of formulas and tables in physical, chemical, opti- 
cal and sensitometric aspects of photography—a short 


cut to expert consultation on all your photographic prob- 
lems. 


For the Specialist: Besides giving all essential basic 


data of photographic equipment and processes, book de- 
votes separate sections to each special field of photo- 
graphic application. Shows what can be done by photog- 


raphy in fields of astronomy, geology, mapping, photo- 
micrography, examination and measurement, etc. 


For the Serious Amateur: Saves time and trouble in 
getting answers to scores of questions bound to come up 
as you extend scope of your photographic operations. 
Gives complete working data, also descriptive material 
and expert advice on selection of equipment and its use 
in all methods and procedures of photography. 


SEE IT TEN DAYS—SEND THIS COUPON | 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. Cc. | 
Send me Henney and Dudley’s Handbook of Photog- 
raphy_for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $7.50, plus few cents postage or re- 
turn book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accom- | 
panied by remittance.) | 
WMD cc ccccccccccececeees Cee cercesceccccccces | 


Address | 
City and State 


Position 


Nk b0 ttt eee eeiwh de weed edanese PB-3-40 | 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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looks like. Sky lines show up very well 
in any type of reproduction, and that’s 
why Id rather get one of those than a 
shot looking down from a high point from 
which the town will seem to fade into 
the valley. 

“The next standard shot is one of ‘Main 
Street.’ Every town has one. In New 
York there are three main streets, Broad- 
way, Fifth Avenue, and Wall Street. In 
Bartlett, New Hampshire, there’s just one 
Main Street, but that doesn’t make it any 
less important. We have got to get a 
shot of that scene. 

“Next we should get a good picture of 
the railroad station—call it Union Station 
—and then pictures of the other impor- 
tant buildings in town, City Hall, the 
courthouse, the public library, the school, 
the jail, etc. Those are important be- 
cause if anything happens it will very 
likely have some bearing on those struc- 
tures. 

“After taking those shots I look around 
and see where the people that live in the 
town work. There’s always a “canning 
factory” in every town. They may not 
make cans, and they may not can fish, 
but people work in that factory. The 
town earns its living there, and that is 
important to our record. Then I try to 
get pictures of where the people live. 

“Once those essentials are taken care 
of—and they are to be found in any 
town or city regardless of its size—the 
characteristic elements of the town can 
be pictured. Perhaps there is an unusual 
store. The store and its proprietor are 
photographed. The old-timers, the kids, 
and the ordinary folks are grand sub- 
jects. I have found that I can take just 
as many pictures as I like, and no matter 
how many I take there will always be 
further picture possibilities. The oppor- 
tunities for pictures in any small town 
are endless. 

“As an example, let’s take the town of 
Frankfort, Michigan, and assume that we 
are working together there. Frankfort is 
a little town which serves as a lake port 
for the car ferries which cross Lake 
Michigan. In the winter it has a popu~ 
lation of about 3,000 people. During the 
summer it is a popular lake-shore resort 
colony. 

“In covering Frankfort we would have 
to get some general views of the town, 
emphasizing the sky-line wherever pos- 
sible. Then we could spend a little time, 
profitably, over by the car ferry dock. 
After that we could go on to the railroad 
station, get a picture of the bus terminal, 
and from there to the most important 
buildings and people. If one of the town’s 
resort hotels should burn down during 
the night, or one of its outstanding citi- 
zens should be murdered, the Associated 
Press would want a picture. We would 
have it. 

“The factory in Frankfort is a little 
different from most factories. It was the 
first one in the United States to build 
sailplanes and gliders, and that is why it 
is doubly important we should get good 
pictures of it. We ought to cover the 
gliding school that the factory operates 
to train pilots, and in addition get some 
pictures of the town’s other businesses— 
the gas stations, the ice house, the lumber 
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ELKAY ROTO REEL 
DEVELOPINGTANK 
FILM PACK and CUT FILM 


With the sensational adjustable 
spiral loading reel for film pack and 
cut film negatives from 35mm. to 


2%” x 31%". Tempered bakelite. 
Loads a dozen. 


(ROTO REEL fits all stand- 
ard tanks, and may be $3.50 


bought separately at $2.00) COMPLETE 





Madein U.S.A. At your dealer or write 


ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. 


303 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 




















NewROLYNcomeination SUNSHADE 
ano FILTER HOLDER 


Highest quality shade and 
least expensive on the mar- 
ket. Comes in sizes from 
23mm-37mm. Use with stand- 
ard 31mm filter. Only $1.25. 
Complete with ROLYNITE yel- 
low, red, orange or green filter, 
$2.00. Extra ROLYNITE filters, 
75¢c ea. An outstanding value. At 
f your dealer or order direct, post 







952 So. Grand Ave., Dept.P-3 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA U. 








35 MM FILM fine crain 
DEVELOPED AND ENLARGED 


End yo 
: ur dey ¥ 
€xposure “velop 
and ‘taal 7 of film fingblems | Any 36 
Proximately a 2 *.8Tain processed 
Paper for only, OF Single weed, to ap- 
toda : Simple $1.00, Send Weight glossy 
Troll of m lon wrap a $1 bili 2 order in 
and mail today. eend Cc. O. pround your 
7 will pay Postage) 
you! 


MINILABS Ga 


Box 485 MADISON SQUARE P.0. NEW YORK, N.! 








{ Pocket Size 
* Combination 


Aumding 
& 2ECLWNG 






The smallest tube radio in the world. 
SIZE ONLY 3”x444"x1 ¥4”COMPLETE 
WITH SELF CONTAINED BAT- 
TERI ESI we only 15 ons. ea — by 
Ree | ee distant that cast stations and 
will BROADCAST your voice and music to any ordinary 
hundreds of feet away! No changes or plus-ins! Two or more T 
DYNES” make a complete “WIRELESS PHONE —Traly 6 
Barats ae Meee ADT ane en tao PRACTICAL 

t complete with “Mike-Phone’ ructions, et f 
PLE—A REAL VALUE! utifully finished in @' 


SEND ONLY $1.00 (Check, M. O., Cash) and pay, postman only 
< eck, ae FPag an A 
$3.09 plue postage, GUAHANTEED. Order your “TINY DYN 



















now and have the newest thing out! Nebr. 
MIDGET RADIO CO., DEPARTM' 2 
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yard, and the fishermen who operate out 
of the harbor. 

“When summer comes again, the im- 
portant thing will be to record Frankfort 
as a resort center. For that we will have 
to get pictures of the bathing beach, the 
country clubs, and everything related to 
tourists. In that way, whenever Frank- 
fort breaks into the news, we can be cer- 
tain that we have the town well covered. 
Until that time the pictures will of course 
always serve as stock photographs which 
may be used in hundreds of different 
ways.” 

Characteristically, Charles Phelps Cush- 
ing practices what he preaches. He and 
his wife, who is also his business part- 
ner, frequently climb aboard a bus and 
ride until they reach any small town that 
appeals to them. Then they get off, pho- 
tograph it along the lines he recommends, 
and come home again. Mr. Cushing re- 
ports that never has such a trip been 
uninteresting or unprofitable. In all his 
work he uses a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic, and 
he carries it wherever he goes. 

When the Cushings were married in 
July 1937, they took a camera on their 
honeymoon. To date the trip has yielded 
them $500 profit. No greater love has any 
man than that.—f 


Speeding Up Graflex Action 

N taking high-speed action pictures 

with a Graflex many people do not 
know how to time the pressure on the 
trigger so as to 
compensate for the 
shutter action. In 
this way the crit- 
ical moment is fre- 
quently missed, al- 
though with prac- 
tice you learn how 
to make the expos- 
sure just when you 
want it. Since the shutter does not act 
until the mirror lifts out of the way and 
releases it, action must be snapped a 
fraction of a second before it takes place. 
However, the lifting of the mirror can be 
speeded up simply by attaching one end 
of a rubber band to the adjusting lever 
of the mirror and looping the other end 
of the rubber band over the front cor- 
ner of the camera, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. When this is done, 
the mirror will jump out of the way the 
instant the trigger is pressed, causing the 
focal plane shutter to act sooner. The 
rubber band in no way affects the shut- 
ter speeds, and can be removed when not 
needed.— Louis Hochman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Rubber band in use. 


Bringing Up Highlights 

HEN the exposure while dodging a 

particularly contrasty print has 
been slightly miscalculated and detail is 
missing in some of the highlights, here’s 
a simple remedy that may still save the 
print. Moisten a piece of cotton with raw 
stock solution and rub over the high- 
lights. A great deal of lost detail in, for 
example, the ruffles in a white dress, that 
would otherwise be lost, can be brought 


out in this way.—Robert Studer, Alham- 
bra, Calif, 
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with built-in photo-electric 
EXPOSURE METER 


All the time-tested features of the popular Super 
Ikonta B, plus a built-in photo-electric exposure 
meter and improved semi-automatic loading. 
. .. That’s what the new Super Ikonta--BX 
offers. No wonder it is making new friends on 
sight! 

Exposure meter is the same dependable, 
accurate type used on Contax III, and it has 
been so neatly incorporated with the body of 
the camera that the Super BX is only one-half 
inch higher than the Super B. Weighs only 
39 oz. 

Like the Super B, this new model makes the 
popular 214” x 214” negative and has combined 
range- and view-finder, finger-tip shutter re- 
lease and fully automatic controls to space 
negatives and prevent double exposures. 


101 





Super lkonta BX 


Photo-electric exposure 
meter 


Zeiss Tessar f/2.8, 8 cm. in 
rapid Compur Shutter to 
1/400th sec. 


12 negatives 214"x214" 









at your dealer’s. 


485 Fifth Ave., New York 





Don’t fail to see the Super Ikonta B and BX 


Write for Literature 
CARL ZEISS, Inc. 


728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


ZEISS 
IKON 


Dept. C-17-3 
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New SUPER OMEGA B 








Corrects Distortion Scientifically 





Completely new in design, in exactness 
of control and in flexibility of service, 
the Super Omega B (illustrated) brings 
to the miniature worker a new high 
standard of darkroom performance. 
Outstanding advances: Tilting nega- 
tive carrier (mounted on rotating turn- 
table), when used with tilting board, 
corrects linear distortion in negatives; 
gives needle-sharp images at full lens 
aperture. Negative focusing permits use 
of one set of double condensers for all 
lenses. Inclined steel girder supports. 
New type dustless film carriers. Dyna- 
thermal ventilation. For all film up to 
24% x 2% inches. $85.00 without lens. 
Slightly higher west of Rockies. Fully 
guaranteed. 


NEW OMEGA C-II—taking nega- 
tives up to 34 x 314 inches—has all the 
features of the Super Omega B except 
negative focusing and distortion con- 
trol. $77.50 without lens. 


ace. 








Full line of accessories for both machines: attach- 
ments for copying, color 9 ey nee color-corrected 
| tow 


lenses; Simmon, & b Tessars, Dallmeyer. 


Write for folder B. SIMMON BROS., 37-06 36th St.; 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


OMEGA ENLARGERS suo: mv.s.0 
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"AMATEUR PRINT WASHER 








Uses new principle; sprays water from above, 
producing whirlpool action; hypo-saturated wa- 
ter removed from bottom of basin; prints quickly 
washed without damage. 

$4.95 


PRICE: 12” Size. . .$3.95—16” Size. . 
SEE IT AT YOUR PHOTO DEALER. WRITE FOR FREE 


CATALOG DESCRIBING THIS AND OTHER PHOTO PRODUCTS 
DEALERS! Write for complete information today! 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
Dept. 3—4500 Ravenswood Ave.—Chicago 


Halldorson 
Photo Products 








FOR 


CHILLING 
‘THRILLS! 





bs b eo 
‘SKI REV 
Own This Exciting Home Movie 

in 16 mm. or 8 mm. 


CASTLE FILMS 


Zoom down the snow-packed trails with them... 
the world’s champion ski-masters—and those be- 
ginning to grasp this thrilling sport! On your own 
movie screen live and relive the spills and thrills 
that are part of the danger and fun. Jack Frost's 
mighty pageant filmed amidst winter's wonder- 
lands in St. Moritz... Banff...Lake Placid! 











Other Exciting Castle Sport Films: 


Fresh-Water Sing 
Sports Parade of the Year 
Ride ’em Cowboy, a super-rodeo 
Sock, boxing and wrestling 


8mm: 50'—$1.75, 180'—$5.50 
16mm: 100’—$3.50, 360’—$8.75 Sound- —~ 350’—$17.50 


Order from your photo dealer today 


CASTLE FILMS 





30 Rockefeller Plaza+- New York City 
WRITE; Films new 24-page illue: 
trated catalog! 
TODAY : na 
Address = 
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Baby's Diary 


(Continued from page 34) 

















eyes closed 20 out of 24 hours. The only 
change in expression is a twisting of the 
features when crying. Then the first real 
changes begin to appear: Features fill 
out, the gaze follows moving objects, 
varying expressions flit across the fea- 
tures. Finally comes a smile, coupled 
with the discovery that toes can be 
grasped and given a satisfactory tug. 
Gradually the face changes shape; the 
lower jaw begins to fill out as Nature 
prepares the way for teeth which are 
already beginning to push toward the 
surface. 

Day by day or week by week you will 
not notice the gradual changes taking 
place, but a series of pictures mounted in 
sequence will show amazing development. 
After the royal highness of the household 
has rewarded you one morning with a 
dazzling smile, you will fool around for 
an hour before you finally catch a poor 
imitation of it through your lens. That’s 
only natural. The baby has learned to 
recognize you, but if you have a camera 
in your hand or in front of your face it’s 
something different, worthy of serious 
examination. Naturally the youngster 
won’t be wiggling with delight. On the 
other hand, it will be only a short time 
until the camera is taken for granted, and 
picture-taking comes to be considered 
just another strange activity on the part 
of those incredibly stupid grown-ups. 

During these first months you are apt 
to get a lot of thin negatives, some so bad 
you'll have to intensify them in order to 
print them even fairly well. Floodlights 
are considered by many to be too strong 
for baby eyes, and in outdoor work you'll 
be limited to a wrapped-up bundle with a 
tiny face. You can catch some reasonably 
good shots on the bath table or in the crib 
by window light. Or you may be able to 
use flash. In using flashbulbs with very 
young babies you should not overdo 
things nor permit the bulb to come closer 
than about 6 ft. from the child’s face. 

Even if you have a fast lens, you will 
make some poor exposures. It is seldom 
safe to expose longer than 1/10 second if 
the child is awake, for babies are con- 
tinually squirming, but a shutter speed 
of 1/25 second will stop most action of 
this kind. 

It may sound like heresy, but don’t 
worry too much about poor photographic 
quality; the first objective is to get the 
youngster’s progress recorded on film. 
And that will mean making some expo- 
sures under almost impossible conditions. 

By the time the baby is sitting up and 
creeping you can use lights. Also, if you 
have been taking pictures regularly, the 
baby will look on the camera as just an- 
other piece of furniture, and your posing 
problems will be ended. On the first 
Christmas when the child is old enough 
to open its own packages, you can photo- 
graph those busy little fingers without 
once having the youngster think you and 
your camera are worth as much atten- 
tion as the problem at hand. Even when 
you pose the child on the lap of a grand- 
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BETTER MOVIES 


WITH 
ATLESS COST 


HIGH QUALITY Motion Picture Films 
at amazingly low prices—permitting you 
to shoot more than twice as much foot- 
age at less cost. Guaranteed all fresh 
stock. Order today. Prices postpaid. 
GENERA SEMI-ORTHO—Weston 8 


0 ft. Single 8 for Univex and Keystone....... $1.00 





ta] d 
OO ft. Single 8 for Univex and Keystone....... 3.50 
25 ft. Double 8mm—Scored for Separation...... -50 
100 = Double 8mm—Scored for Separation...... 1.50 
100 ft. 1c on Safelight onan Spool.....-. 1.25 
40) tt. 16mm, including 400 f eel Can...+++- 4.25 
Anti- Halo—MOVETONE—Weston 12 

100 ft. Single 8 for Univex and Keystone....... $1.15 
25 ft. Doi ible 8mm *‘Refill””—not Scored....... -60 
100 ft. Double 8mm—not Scored. .......eeeee. 1.95 
100 ft. 16mm on Sa 


elight Loading Spool....... 1.45 
400 ft. 16mm, including 400 ft. Reel Can...... 4.75 


ANTI-HALO—GENERA PANCHROMATICS 


oil NORMAL FAST seen 

Weston 12-16-24 PAN PAN PAN 

299 ft. Single 8......-.cec $1.90 $1.98 ..... 

%. Double GS...cccccce e i 

130 Cf 4 eee 3.25 eee 

50 ft. 16mm on Spool..... 1.65 1.70 § 1.75 
100 ft. 16mm = gece eeeee 3.0 10 

400 ft. 16mm in Can,...... 11.75 11.80 11.95 


GENERA POSITIVE FILM FOR TITLES 
100 ft. Single.. -$0 100 ft. 16mm.. -$1.10 
100 ft. Double 8mm 4. ‘$3 400 ft. 16mm.. 4.00 
PROFESSIONAL REVERSAL PROCESSING 
100 ft. 16mm Ortho.$1.00 100 Pose 16mm Pan. .$1.25 
25 ft. Dble. 8 Ortho. .5O 25 Dble. 8 Pan +70 
Simplified Processing Outfits At... our a 
Powders: For 30 ft. Single 8, $3.55, pomtpela; Dbie, 
8 & 16, 95, express. Anyone can use_the 

Send oR ‘for’ Film sample, catalog and Bargain List. 


FROMADER GENERA COMPANY, Davenport, lowa 








B-Ii-G LIST OF 


GOOD BARGAINS 


raynye~ Laer THESE BUYS! 





Meter $ 
$600 ZEISS CONTAFLEX, F2 2.8, plus 85mm 





& 135mm _ Telephotos, case, filter, etc. . .$350.00 
$16.50 CRAFTSMAN F6.3 Enlarger........ $12.98 
$66.00 DEARDORFF, F4.5 Enlarger....... ae 
$22.50 AUTO U LTRIX, 3) ee $15 


$55. 00 EUMIG 8mm Electric Cine Camera. “$37. 30 
All items Like New—Guaranteed 
MOST LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES 
400 Other Buys—Write for Bargain List No. 66 


NORMAN-WILLETS 


CAMERA “ STORES 
330 W. WASHINGTON STREET e CHICAGO 














are coming in from hundreds of 
purchasers of the Fotoshop Al- 
manac Catalog. Yuu will con- 
gratulate us and yourself when 
you get a copy of this remark- 
able book that contains more 
photographic information than 
was ever before packed between 
two covers. 

Send for a copy today... 25c 
if you decide to keep it; if” not, 
return it (postage guaranteed), 

Free with $2.00 











Easy Time Payments order. 

= be arranged on 

Sameras and Equip- } 

ment. ese Dept. PP3 

FOTOSHOP hay eas 18 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
y Inc. 


By Branch—136 West 32nd Street 
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36 EXP. ENLARGED TO 3x4 


Your 36 exposure 35 mm. 7 ultra fine-grain 
developed and one brillian 3x4 Pt of each 
frame, onty 1. Beautiful a root 
uality. SH Sa To 
OW! Send rolls Now my — tte for r 
FREE. Mailers, free print and folder giving 
secrets of shooting better pictures. 
SUPERLABS Box 629 ELROY, WIS. 








FREE CLUB -- 4CLASS PIN CATALOG 
ww? SHOWS 300 DESIGNS 


) Knit your club or class closer together 
with pins or rings. Biggest selection, low } 
/ prices and traditional Bastian quality is g 

the combination that has kept Bastian 
out in front for 45 years.Clean cut work Y 
distinguishes Bastian Pins and Rings “NY 
anywhere. Write today for catalog. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 83, Rochester, N. 
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parent and use lights in reflectors there 

> probably will be no stiffness in the pose, 
unless it is on the part of the older gen- 
eration. 


This indifference to the camera has real 


value when the toddler is old enough to 
know what picture-taking is. In snap- 
ping the group of kids who live in my 


neighborhood, I never have any trouble 













! with self-consciousness from my own @ Hard Rubber all the way through— 
) youngsters, but others the same age are " ¥ Staal 
apt to get stiff and rigid, howl in fright no metal—no surtace chipping. 


or anger, or run away. 

A word about keeping the negatives. 
I started Gretchen’s series with a National 
Graflex, and cut the rolls into separate 
frames. These I filed in an ordinary card 
file case, having a dated card for each 
month of each year. In the album I don’t 
care much whether a date is August 19 
or August 25; the monthly breakdown is 
close enough except for such special oc- 
casions as birthdays. 

Nowadays I’m doing most of my work 
with a 35 mm camera. Since I like to 
keep my 35 mm film in complete rolls, 
there has had to be some cross-indexing. 
My general 35 mm index consists of 
strips of contact prints, each page of 
prints representing the contents of one 
roll. To index my 35 mm baby shots I 
simply make duplicate contact prints of 
the baby pictures, note frame and roll 
numbers on the backs of the strips, and 
drop them into the original card index 
file in appropriate position. Thus, in a 
matter of seconds I can locate any nega- 
tive I want. 

Gretchen’s photo record shows every | 
phase of her personality I have ever no- 
; ticed. Most of the pictures have been 
taken without a great deal of trouble 
while she was about her daily activities, 


®No corrosion—insures clean nega- 
tives and prints. 

© Simple rinsing after each use keeps 
it chemically clean. 


® Strongly built to last a lifetime. 
Full range of sizes at popular prices: 
a" x 6" —~ x 7" 8“ x 10” 33° x 34“ 
14”°x 17" 18x 22" 20x 24” 


whe eeewo™ 





*- -80ubs oo 
















If it’s stamped ACE, 
you know it’s genu- 
ine hard rubber. 


At reliable photo 


dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
& MERCER ST., paw YORK, N. Y. 


ADTVE 


























= such as bathing, eating, sleeping, play- 
ing with dolls or other children, standing 
4! in her play-pen and begging to be lifted 
e out, taking her first shaky steps, lavish- 
ing affection on her little sister, crying, 
of laughing, proudly strutting in a new 
dress, etc. 
~ I even crawled under a bed after her 
ge one time with a flashgun. It was while 
on she was still creeping, and rather than 
ml face imprisonment in her play-pen she 
headed under the bed, crawled way back 
00 in the corner, and laughed. Today, a 
grown-up young lady of almost four 
years, she takes great delight in looking 
v.¢. through her first album and pointing out 
J that picture to all and sundry. Photo- i 
eid graphically speaking, the picture is ter- 
= rible, but that makes no difference to any with Pictures Shown GLASS-BEADED 
of us!—p 
—— at Their Brightest ona } SCREEN 
= Protecting Bakelite Tanks - Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 
REQUENTLY developing tanks made Ask your dealer to show you how much 
of bakelite are dropped or subjected brighter, sharper and clearer Da-Lite’s ex- 
to severe shock, with the result that they clusive finer glass-beaded surface makes any 
<« break or develop cracks. The extremely pictures—movies or stills. A comparison will 
“oe smooth and glossy surface of most of convince you that for perfect projection you 
these tanks is partially responsible for too need a Da-Lite Glass-Beaded screen. 
fale is. Shadk the denen of ieninn end Ge Famous for quality for 31 years. Styles for 
S d peng every need. The Challenger shown above, 
N egree of breakage are minimized by 


offering maximum convenience, is the only 
screen with squaretubing. Writeforliterature! 
DEPT. PP 















ably is most satisfactory for this purpose, 
and the waterproof surface of the tape . 
tends to shed solutions quite effectively. — + lag = Roe tae 
George A. Goss, Munising, Mich. than any other box type screen. 





DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


winding waterproof surgical tape spirally 
around the tank. The 4” width prob- 
2721 North Crawford Ave. * Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW FLASHGUN 


By ABBEY 





PPK MEET YS Bo 


Mi RE 





Here’s the last word in synchronizers 
for Leica or Contaxes. One piece 
construction—small enough for your 
pocket; just 18 seconds to put on or 
take off. No finder shoe obstructions 
—use wide angle or telephoto lenses. 
No cocking or setting between shots. 
All speeds synchronized perfectly 
1/100 to 1/1250th. Usual Abbey 


guarantee saves you maintenance. 
Try it at your dealer’s with Press 40 
or No. 16 bulbs! Ask for the Autoset. 
$18.75, f.o.b. New York. Made in 
U. S.A. 


ABBEY CORP., 305 E. 45th St, New York 








SALON PRINTS 


| Mele) am ol-3ai-Tamelile| 
wear longer 
when mounted 


wo 


nalelllalicie Ma ALiaMe mel ie 
ito] Ml doled colette Mla mel | 
oles ell lolam tol lolaMmelaiali 


sizes. 9ee your 


SHELTON, CONN. 


ENLARGER 20" 


Money. bac 
REAL Photo ie that 


SEAL Inc. 











r “ 
Interesting 
circular free. Only $5.94 com- 
lete. An f.5 achromatic lens 
ncluded. 

With an edaitionsl F6.3, 314 
inch focal len > ANASTIG- 
MAT LENS 87.94 


IDEAL-H 
148 West 23rd St., New York 
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Boy Scouts 


(Continued from page 29) 























testimony to the popularity of photog- 
raphy among Scouts. The Washington 
Evening Star reported that at least 15,000 
Scouts were taking pictures from every 
conceivable angle. More than half of the 
boys carried cameras with them wherever 
they went, determined to take home with 
them a photographic record of an ex- 
perience which, to many of them, was the 
most thrilling of a lifetime. 

Most Scouts had simple box and folding 
cameras which cost but a few dollars. 
However, there were hundreds of ex- 
pensive miniature cameras and motion 
picture cameras very much in evidence. 
Jamboree activities and restricted dark- 
room facilities prevented most of those 
who could from processing their own 
films. 

Consequently, the Washington firm 
having the camera concession in the 
Jamboree Camp was swamped. The firm 
turned out 25,000 prints daily for the 
Scouts and developed 300 rolls of film an 
hour. The photofinishers employed on 
the job had a good word to say for the 
Scouts’ ability, declaring that they turned 
out better pictures than did the general 
public. This, they felt, was due in large 
measure to the Merit Badge in photog- 
raphy. 

Weeks after the Jamboree, we were 
able to publish an attractive, well-bound 
volume of pictures on the event. Its 170 
pages each measured 9 x 12 inches and 
only printing limitations prevented the 
use of even more Scout-made pictures. 

Judging from the Jamboree, some per- 
sons might consider the camera as neces- 
sary a part of Scout equipment as the 
utensils with which he cooks, or the tent 
under which he sleeps. For three decades 
Scouts have taken cameras with them on 
their hikes, short-term and long-term 
camping trips, and they have captured 
on film the thrills of camporals, rallies, 
Sea Scout cruises, and wilderness camp- 
ing. These make lasting mementos that 
are even more treasured as the years go 
by. 

At camp, Scouts have exceptional op- 
portunities to try their skill in photo- 
graphing birds, plants, and small animal 
life. Many Council-conducted camps 
have facilities where the campers do their 
own developing and printing. A few 
camps have photo contests, with Scouts 
submitting their best prints which are 
judged by parents and friends on visit- 
ing days. 

We have, in Scouting, groups of jour- 
nalistically - inclined Scouts who are 
members of Local Council Press Clubs. 
Their primary interests are, of course, the 
publication of printed and mimeographed 
Troop and Sea Scout Ship weekly or 
monthly newspapers. Many such groups 
have taken on the responsibility of pub- 
lishing the Local Council printed publica- 
tion, often of several thousand circulation. 
Press Club members have been conduct- 
ing special Boy Scout pages in news- 
papers. The latter two activities include 
the use of pictures. Scouts have devel- 





MOVIE ana STILL 
BARGAINS: 


ZEISS eo 16, F148. ccccccccccccce $275.08 
BOLEXK F1.5, 16...ccccccccccccccccccccccee 
BOLEX FI. 2 18 erceresccocscccccccecccoecs 

B & H—ALL MODELS—8 & 16 MM 











EASTMAN—ALL MODELS—8 & 16 MM 
ZEISS SUPER C F4.5 Tessar...........00- 59.50 
ZEISS SUPER C F3.8, Tessar.............. 69.50 
ZEISS SUPER C F3.5, Tessar, Latest....... 95.09 
GOODSPEED FLASH GUN, New........... 12.50 
4x5 AUTO GRAFLEX, F.45, Extras......... 10.00 
OMEGA C, Enlgr., New....cce. 97.50 L’st, $25 Off 
OMEGA B, Enilgr., New........ 65.00 List, $20 Off 
EASTMAN PRECISION, Used. .$ 67.50 List, $20 Off 
LEICA 111B, F2, Used......... $222.00 List, $75 OF 
SPEED GR APHIC, 4x5, , POWs coccsecs 95.00 
LEICA MODEL E, F3. 5, N WE, seaneecosceiud 69.50 
LEICA GNOME IL, | fee 35.00 
LEICA mi i 2 Ot BOM sc ccjonewnsnaces 5 50.00 





EARDORF, 4x5, 5x7 & 8xi0 VIEWS 
KODAK RETINA , ears eee: 
GRAFLEX, ALL SIZES, MODELS & LE NSES 


gu Items in Condition Equal to New) 
Write for FREE BARGAIN BULLETIN 


WELLS-SMITH $!Nc 
71 EAST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
Y2 Block from Art Institute 











FILM PROCESSING 
QUICK, EFFICIENT SERVICE 


16 MM Film, up to 100 feet................. 75¢ 
Double Eight Film to 25 ft.................. 40c 
Postage Extra—Film Returned on Your Spool. 
ene “ ft. Min. Chg. ...... $ 2.50 


ft. (Reel & Can Inc.).... 15.00 


DEALERS ATTENTION!! 


Market Film under your own Trade Name—Write 
For Details 


FILMEX LABORATORIES 
549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
APAK ROTO FILM 




















9, | COLOR 
B PRINTS 


Rich, brilliant color prints from Koda- 
chrome, Dufay or Agfa color transparency 
by the famed Eastman Wash-off process. 


5x7...$5.00 8x10. ..$10.00 11x14...$18.00 
Additional prints $2.00 and up 
Send cash with order, or if you pre- 
fer, we ship C.O.D. plus postage. 


Excellent discount to dealers! 


FOR THE FINEST IN AMATEUR OR 
COMMERCIAL COLOR PRINTING 


EMBASSY COLOR STUDIO 


5442 South Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





FAMOUS 


PHOTO 





EST. 1906 ke) UN TS 


For exhibitors, advanced ama- 
teurs, photofinishers, profes- 
sionals, and snapshot mounting. 
Sizes and styles to fit any print. 
lf dealer cannot supply you, 
send $1.00 for postpaid assort- 
as or write for free Circular 


THE GROSS PHOTO SUPPLY CO.,Toledo, 0. 


Write us, if unable to 


Order Through Your Local Dealer 


emcee? 


35MM FILM SPECIAL 


25ft.89c 100ft.$2.79 


GUARANTEED FRESH STOCK REPACKED BY US 
F. 0. B. HOLLYWOOD C. 0. D. 
HOLLYWOOD 35MM FILM CO. 
2550 Hollywood, Calif. 
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oped expertness in photographing Scout 
activities for use in their special pub- 
lications. 

Press Club members invite newspaper 
photographers to address their meetings. 
Often groups of Scout journalists visit 
newspaper plants to see how pictures are 
prepared for engraving, how photo lay- 
outs are made, and how they are printed 
in rotogravure and in color. Newspapers 
have shown a genuine interest in Scout 
Press Clubs and their key editors, ace 
photographers, and mechanical men give 
generously of their time to share their 
knowledge with growing boys. Such per- 
sonal contact has benefited the boys to a 
tremendous extent. 

So proficient have some Scout journal- 
ists and Scout photographers become that 
many were sent to our National Jamboree 
in Washington or to World Scout Jam- 
borees abroad with all or part of their 
expenses paid. The same is true of the 
Boy Scout Service Camp at the New 
York World’s Fair where nearly 4,000 
Scouts of 26 States camped in groups of 
150 boys a week. In addition to sending 
home accounts of their journeys, the 
Scouts, in most instances, supplemented 
their reports with photographs depict- 
ing the adventures of travel and the 
thrills of meeting boys and Scout leaders 
from all parts of the world. Scouting is 
now organized in 48 nations and at some 
World Jamborees there have been Boy 
Scouts from virtually every section of the 
globe. 

One of the greatest values of these 
gatherings is the lasting friendships 
which continue through the years. And 
one of the best means of keeping them 
alive is by exchanging photographs show- 
ing the friends in camp surroundings. 
Later many boys sent each other photo- 
graphs of persons of their respective 
countries garbed in native dress, and oc- 
cupied in their everyday work and leis- 
ure-time activities. 

Photographs of historic and interesting 
places exchanged in this way serve to 
whet the appetite for traveling. But even 
if the opportunities for traveling do not 
come, the pictures have at least contrib- 
uted to one’s store of knowledge and, 
more important, have furthered inter- 
national good-will. 

Within the last couple of years camera 
clubs have sprung up in many Scout 
Troops. The work of the camera clubs 
is not confined only to pictures of Scout 
activities. The making of good pictures 
of all kinds is encouraged, though, nat- 
urally, Scout activities in camp and in the 
meeting places loom large in the total of 
the pictures. As a result, Scout-made 
salon prints are being included more and 
more in frequent exhibits of the boys’ 
handicraft. 

Among professional photographers to- 
day are many who gleaned their first 
Photographic teachings from the Merit 
Badge pamphlet on photography. Among 
the thousands of young Scout camera en- 
thusiasts are many of the professional 
cameramen of tomorrow. Some of them 
will make names for themselves, and they 
can look back upon the Photographic 
Merit Badge as the teacher who started 
them off on a successful career.— 
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Exposed through No. 4G 
—Yellow—one of the four 
essential filters included in 
the new Harrison Filter Set. 
Darkens sky and improves 
detail. 


...g0 to the Mountains 


The new HARRISON DURALINE FILTER SET insures 
good pictures everywhere. Includes 4 de luxe Duraline 
Filters, a Dual Snap aluminum holder, and Sunshade 
in felt lined Elk hide case. With new simplified in- 


structions—$6.00 and up. 
SEND FOR FOLDER SS 


, oe 
AN a Vi tey 
es Lie 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

















4M — 
¥ 2 
DEFINITION. 


says Warden LaRoe, Amateur Photogra- 
pher of Cincinnati, Ohio. —‘‘ Recently | 
fitted an 4.5 two-inch Wollensck Velo- 
stigmat to my enlarger. With it | make 
11”x14” enlargements from mere sections 
of 35 mm film—tblowups ranging as much 
as 20 times—without any loss in defini- 





GET the most out of your miniature negatives—spark- 
ling detail, brilliancy, gradation. Equip with a Wollen- 
sak Enlarging Velostigmat*—optically refined to over- 
come miniature film difficulties. You'll be delighted 
with the gorgeous projection prints attainable. Speeds 
f3.5; f4.5; f6.3; focal lengths 2 inches up; and jf 
priced from $13.00. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


WRITE for Special Catalog on Enlarging Lenses. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 601 HUDSON AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ame! Else Sywle 
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FOTH DERBY 
Just Reduced! 








These are exceptionally fine miniatures 
for their surprisingly low prices. They 
are of precise and quality construction 
throughout, yet amazingly light and com- 
pact, measuring only 4%x2%x1% inches. 


The Foth-Derby cameras are equipped 
with the latest type delayed-action focal 
plane shutters with speeds from 1/25 to 
1/500 second, and bulb for time expo- 
sures, large magnifying tube-sight view 
finders and have many other features, 
including focusing up to 3% feet. You 
get 16 pictures, half V.P. size Q% x 15%) 
on a roll of standard V.P. film 


with 2” Foth Anastigmat £/3.5. .. .$19.50 
with 2” Foth Anastigmat f/2.5.... 24.50 


At leading dealers everywhere 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 WEST 42™ STREET 


NEW YORK 


THAT MAKE 









LAFAYETTE EASEL 


Now you can afford a fine 
enlarging easel. This im- 
proved Lafayette model is 
all metal, with chrome trim. 
Takes all paper up to 11 
x 14". Masking bands with 
supporting metal guides. 
adjusting device 
for accurate borders up to 
2”. Base, with non-skid strips, has white focusing surface and 
automatic lift-stay for “hand-free” ation. 
CA9305—Only ns $4.59 
ECONOMY MODEL — Similar to Lafayette Superior Easel 
above, save for marginal release device and lift-stay. $ 
CA9304 19 








LAFAYETTE ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK 
See how much a little money buys at 
Lafayette Camera. Loading reel adjust- 
able from 35 mm. to size 116 film. Con- 
structed entirely of Bakelite—unaffected 
by photo chemicals, acid or alkalis. Ea-y 
to clean. Lid completely light tight. Spiral 
reel has tension 

CA9267—Complete with 

agitator and instructions. $1.49 


-~and this FREE 500K : 


Is packed with more smashing photo values. | NEW YORK 


Tear out coupon, mail at once for FREE copy. em So avenue 


901 W. JACKSON BLVD. 














LAFAYETTE fc 
ce AMER A sa wis 









JAMAICA, L. 1. 
LAFAYETTE CAMERA 

§ Dept. 48C—100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

. Rush FREE 1940 Camera Catalog 
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PAGE 39—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Richard L. Rundle took this fine picture in 
San Francisco with a 2%x2% Rolleiflex 
camera and 7.5 cm. Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. 
The exposure on Eastman Super Sensitive 
Pan film was 1/500 second at f 5.6. The 
young model is Rundle’s brother. 


PAGE 40—WHITE ROAD 


This excellent photograph, one of the prize- 
winners in POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY’S recent 
contest, was taken by Dr. D. W. Freeman, 
Allentown, Pa., with a 24%x3%4 Graflex cam- 
era and 13.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. He 
used a red (Wratten A) filter, and the ex- 
posure was 1/50 second at f 16 on Agfa 
Superpan Press film. Dr. Freeman planned 
the photograph during the previous summer 
when he first came upon this bend in the 
road a few miles from Allentown. After the 
first heavy snowfall he returned to the spot 
with his young daughter, the model, and 
took the picture. 


PAGE 41I—ROUND-UP 


Here are two more prize winning pictures 
in the big Pop PuHoTo contest. The photo- 
graph by Andrew Crofut was taken with a 
3%x4™% Auto Graflex camera and Zeiss Tes- 
sar f 4. 5 lens. The exposure was 1/820 
second with the lens stopped down half way 
between f 8 and f 11, on Agfa Superpan 
Press film. 

Asad K. Syed took this photograph with 
a 2%x2% Rolleicord camera and 7.5 cm 
Zeiss Triotar f 3.5 lens fitted with a light 
yellow filter. The exposure on Eastman 
Super Sensitive film was 1/100 second, f 11. 











PAGES 42-43—PORTRAITS 


Eight photographers, amateurs and profes- 
sionals, have contributed to this spread of 
especially fine animal portraits. 

Ruth Jacobi-Roth photographed the peli- 
can at Central Park, New York City, with a 
3%4x4% Marion camera and 7” Voigtlander 
Heliar. 4f 4.5 lens. The exposure was 1/100 
second at f 9 on Eastman Super Sensitive 
Pan film. 

The 8-week old Long Island duckling was 
photographed by Joseph Adams with a 
2%4x3\%4 Voigtlander Avus camera and Sko- 
par f 4.5 lens on Eastman Super Sensitive 
Pan film, Adams caught the timid duckling 
and petted it gently until it seemingly be- 
eame hypnotized, after which it remained 
motionless for many minutes while the pho- 
tographer made the picture. 

Lynwood M. Chace took the picture of the 
bullfrog with a 2%4x2 has Korelle Reflex and 
Goerz Dogmar f 4.5 lens. A small mirror 
was used to reflect light on the densely 
shaded parts of the subject. The exposure 
on Eastman Super Sensitive Panchromatic 
film was 1/200 second at f 6.3. 

The picture of the hippo, by George W. 
Riley, was taken with a Leica IIIb camera 
and 90 mm Elmar f 4. lens on Eastman 
Panatomic film. The exposure was 1/100 
second at f 6.3. 

The four pictures on page 43 are all prize- 
winners in PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY’S recent 
contest. The lion was photographed at 
Swope Park Zoo, Kansas City, Mo., by F. 
R. J. Wadlinger. He used a 2% x21 \% Rollei- 
flex camera and 7.5 cm Zeiss Tessar Sf 3.5 
lens. An exposure of 1/10 second was made 
at f 5.6 on Agfa Finopan. 

John A. Moody made the picture of the 
rooster with a 244x244 Korelle Reflex cam- 
era and 7.5 cm Behneider Radionar f 2.9 
lens. It was taken in late afternoon, and 
the exposure on Agfa Superpan film was 
1/200 second at f 5.6. 

The water buffalo was photographed by 
Robert Young with a Contax II camera and 
50 mm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens on Eastman 
Panatomic film. The exposure was 1/50 
second at f 11. 

W. F. Gerecke took the underwater pic- 
ture of the baby porpoise with a 2%4x2% 
Rolleifiex camera and 7.5 cm Zeiss Tessar 
f 3.5 lens on Agfa panchromatic film. The 
exposure was 1/50 second at f 11. Gerecke 
made this shot through one of the many 
portholes in the Marine Studios, Marineland, 
St. Augustine, Florida. 


PAGE 44—WOOD 


The picture by Sterling J. Helm was made 
as a camera club project. He used a Con- 
tax II camera and 50 mm Zeiss Sonnar f 1.5 
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WINNERS Mc 


PUT YOUR MONEY ON ANY ONE OF 
THESE ITEMS—/T’S A SURE BET! 





78 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 








ANOTHER Wes CO WINNER! 


New LOW PRICED Leatherette Covered 


SLIDE FILES 


Holds 2” x 2” slides with numbered 
index on cover. In Brown, Blue, Red 39]. 15 
ME NREL Siva ccdccdeesetnescceckcuadl 

Double unit with leather handle for 200 


MEN esthancoksseceubsyccacsseoueoaeee $ 3. 
300 Slide unit with leather handle....... $ 6.95 
De Luxe 300 slide unit in genuine Black 

GF BIOWR GOWER... ccc cccccccccccecs $10 


See Your Dealer Today! 


WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 
254 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


COLOR PRINTS 


from color transparencies, made by the 
wash-off imbibition method, color connected. 











4x5... .$ 3.75 ea—tots ot 6... .$ 6.00 
5x7... 5.00 ea—tots of 6.... 10.00 
8x10... 7.50 ea—tots of 6.... 15.00 
11x14.. 15.00 ea—Extra prints. 4.00 


We are making a fine quality print, brilliant in 
color, semi-matte finish, salon mounted. Delivery 
ten days. Send cash with order or we ship C.0.D. 
Transparencies insured against loss. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
Discount to Dealers 


NATURAL COLOR CORP. 
326 N. Michigan Ave, Dept. P, Chicago, Ill. 














& ENLARGEMENTS on Double Weight Paper 
i Se for-<222: % 1.00 


tixl4—70c each—2 for..... 
35 MM FILM—Fine Grain processed. 


1 3%x5 ENLARGEMENT of $1.50 


every printable frame on 
DOUBLE WEIGHT paper... 
MODERN FOTO LABS., 2612 Broadway, NEW YORK, X.Y. 
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lens without any auxiliary lens or close-up 
attachment, and the exposure was 1/50 sec- 
ond at f 8 on Agfa Finopan film. This is a 
photograph of the end of a large timber, 
well weathered, which supports part of a 
small railroad bridge. The film was devel- 
oped in Edwal No. 20. 

No technical data is available for the pic- 
ture by Robert Sattler. 


PAGE 45—CRAFTSMEN 


Michael Stehney took this fine picture with 
a 5x7 Agfa view_camera and 12” Zeiss Tes- 
sar f 4.5 lens. Illumination was furnished 
by one 1000-watt spotlight and a 500-watt 
fill-in, and the exposure was 1 second at 
f 32 on Agfa Superpan Press film. 

The picture by Bernard Ellis was made 
with a 2%,x2% Rolleiflex camera and 7.5 
em Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens on Bastman 
Panatomic-X film. The exposure was 1/250 
second at f 8 with medium yellow filter. 


PAGE 46—SATURDAY NIGHT 


The photograph by Joe E. Chronister was 
taken with a 24x3%4 Voigtlander Avus and 
10.5 cm Skopar f 4.5 lens. The exposure 
was 1/100 second at f 11 on Agfa Superpan 
Press film. Four.No. 2 Photoflood lamps 
were used for lighting the subject. 

The illustration by George Hukar was 
made in the studio with a 5x7 Amsco view 
camera and 12” Zeiss Tessar lens. It was 
taken for the Simoniz Co., and has appeared 
in their national advertising. 


PAGE 47—ALOFT 


This photograph by .Mrs. J. B, Wear, Madi- 
son, Wis., is one of a series which she takes 
every year, showing her children in all of 
their various activities. She used a Kodak 
Duo Six-20 camera and 7.5 cm Kodak Anas- 
tigmat f 3.5 lens with medium yellow filter. 
The exposure was 1/500 second at f 8 on 
Agfa Finopan. 


PAGE 48—HALATION 


Carlyle F. Trevelyan took this picture in a 
heavy fog, at about 1 a.m. He used a 24x 
3% Voigtlander Avus and 10.5 cm Skopar 
f 4.5 lens, and made an exposure of 50 sec- 
onds at f 5.6 on Agfa Superpan film. Of the 
picture Trevelyan says, “‘I consider it a good 
example of how an otherwise uninteresting 
spot may have pictorial possibilities under 
the right circumstances.” 

Rolf Tietgens took this photograph on 
the beach with a 2144x2% Rolleiflex camera 
and 7.5 em Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. The ex- 
posure was 1/50 second at f 8 on Eastman 
Panatomic film. 


PAGE 49—BALANCE 


The picture by Victor DePalma shows Clyde 
Beatty, famous anima! trainer, rehearsing 
his act at the winter quarters of Ringling 
Brothers circus at Sarasota, Fla. DePalma 
used a 2%4,x2%, Automatic Rolleiflex cam- 
era and 7.5 em Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. The 
shot was made by synchronized flash, 1/250 
second at f 8 on Agfa Superpan Press film. 
Arthur W, Ambler, A.R.P.S., took this 
picture with a 2144x2% Automatic Rolleiflex 
camera and 7.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. 
He used synchronized flash, making an ex- 
posure of 1/500 second at f 11 on Agfa 
on game film with one No. 0 Wabash Super- 
ash. 


PAGE 50—STILL LIFE 


This unusually fine study by Lowell N. 
Miller was made with a 5x7 Universal view 
camera and Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens on East- 
man Portrait Pan film. Exposure for the 
background shadow was 12 seconds, and for 
the apples 8 seconds, both at f 16. 





THE MARCH COVER 


The cover illustration this month is reproduced 
from a 35 mm Kodachrome transparency made 
by David D. Duncan, Coral Gables, Fla. It was 
taken on outdoor type Kodachrome film with 
a 2'/4x2'/, Automatic Rolleiflex camera adapted 
for 35 mm film, and 7.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 
lens. Taken at about 3 p. m., the exposure 
was 1/100 second at f 5.6. 


An assistant pulled on the unseen end of the 
leash which the lovely model, Miss Sally Kaney, 
is holding. 
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JACK POWELL 
ETCHING SCREEN 





Recent price reductions bring this 
medium for EXQUISITE ENLARGE- 
MENTS within the reach of all. The 
following styles are now availab‘e: 
Type A—The FREELINE Etchin 
Screen—Imparts the effec 
of a hand-etched print. 
Type B—The STEELINE—Produces 
the effect of a fine steel en- 


Fee st. 

Type C—The JACK FROST—Gives 
an a of a large 
crys pa n. 

Type p—The TAPESTRY—Imparts 
the distinctive textured 
gouty of a fine old weave. 

Type E—The ENAISSANCE— 
Transforms an ordinary 
Portrait or landscape into 
an “‘Old Master.’’ 

Type F—The BRO MOIL—Beautifies 
and softens. 

Type G—The PAPER NEGATIVE— 

ives an air-brushed or 
charcoal appearance. 
5x7—$1.50 8x10—$2.50 11x14—$3.50 
AT ALL DEALERS 










































Super Speed 500 

Developer — Permits 

5 times normal Weston 
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Devel-O-Therm— 
Special photograph- 
ic thermometer . . . 
cased in rubber, 50c 









Kemp Shade—Flexible 
lens shade and filter hold- 
er, 40c to 75¢ 






















Devel-O-Tank—Com- 
plete developing unit 
. « « for cut film, packs 
or plates, $7.95 


Kemp Print Wash- 
er—For sink or wash 


Conver-table Tri- 
pod—For every indoor 
need . . . Tilt head fits 
any tripod, $2.50 


COMPANY 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


TIMETER 


PRECISION CONTROL FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGING 


ACCEPTED 
BY 
PROFESSIONALS 
AMATEURS 
PHOTO FINISHERS 


basin .. . with turbu- 
lator hose, $1.50 
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TIMETER GRAY SCALE 
FURNISHED ONLY WITH 
THE TIMETER 










SEE THE TIMETER 
AT YOUR DEALER’S 











Kayne 
GRAY-SCALER 


* A gray scale shows you how to ob- 
tain the utmost in range and tonal 
any enlarging paper. 
Here’s how to make gray scales easily, 
quickly, with laboratory precision. 

instructions and 20-page 
manual on the Haynes System of 
Print Control, with 





FREE! Send postal for literature and 
Manual on Modern Film Develop- 


HAYNES PRODUCTS 
136 Liberty St., Dept. P-3 


New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Shooting Down 


(Continued from page 27) 











Before starting out, I went up on the 
roof for a moment to reshoot the scenes 
of the day before at the proper exposure. 
The meter showed me how far off I had 
been. Using the filter and Finopan film, 
the street scenes—in the brilliant sun- 
shine—called for 1/50 second at f 8; the 
tropical jungle park shots required the 
same shutter speed opened to f 6.3. It was 
surprising how much more time was 
necessary in the absence of sky; two full 
stops more than I had thought. 

It was on the platform, while waiting 
for my train to town, that I discovered 
that top views do not necessarily have to 
be made from a great height. Five feet 
beneath me a Negro section hand was 
smoothing gravel ballast along the track. 
Someone passed him a water bucket and 
as he raised the dipper to drink, he looked 
up at me. It was a knockout of a shot! 
His shining black face, the glistening 
whites of his upraised eyes, the bright 
tin of the dipper. He good-naturedly 
held the pose and I snapped a couple. The 
meter said 1/50 second at f 6.3. I was 
taking no chances on missing the expo- 
sure. Here was a top view from only a 
few feet above the subject that was sure 
to be good. I began to wonder why I 
had never tried shooting from above 
earlier in the game. 

Enroute to the Loop, I marked several 
places to which I should return. The 
roundhouse with its panting circle of 
locomotives, the numerous bridges across 
the tracks, the huge stadium called 
Soldiers’ Field. Nearby roofs and other 
high vantage points suggested many fine 
and unusual scenes. My eye began to pick 
out possible dramatic high shots. 

Arriving downtown with the section- 
hand picture fresh in my mind, I looked 
about for some location from which I 
might get similar shots. I could do my 
real aerial photography later in the day, 
when the sun was more nearly at its 
zenith and the narrow streets were better 
lighted. Right now I doubted if even my 
f 3.5 Heliar and the Finopan would pick 
up much detail. The Weston confirmed 
my thoughts on this subject and as I 
looked up, I saw exactly what I wanted 
for my medium distance shots. 

Chicago’s Loop gets its name from the 
fact that the Elevated structure com- 
pletely encircles it. Every two blocks in 
the circuit there is a station. From these 
stations and from the stairways leading 
up to them, I saw ideal locations for my 
shooting. Unless I actually entered the 
station, I would have no fare to pay, so 
I was all set at no cost. 

At the foot of the nearby stairway, 
bathed in brilliant sunshine, was a news- 
stand. Huge, black headlines bristled 
with war news. Occasionally pedestrians 
would glance at them, stop, and buy a 
paper. Quietly mounting the steps until 
I was about 15 feet above the stand, I got 
all set for a shot. The Weston said 1/100 
second at f 11, as the light sidewalk and 
papers reflected a good deal of light. 

Soon a girl came up, then a man. As 
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they studied the headlines, I gently 
squeezed the release. Then the newsboy 
hurried over from the shade of the build- 
ing where he was sitting. As he took 
their pennies, I made another shot. He 
must have heard the shutter for he looked 
up and, as far as I was concerned, the 
show was over. From now on he would 
be bound to pose and the natural charm 
of the scene would be lost. But I had 
two dandies and, as I had focused on the 
stand before I made the shots, I knew 
they would be needle-sharp. The 3” 
lens at f 11 would have plenty of depth 
to take care of the subjects’ height and 
the shutter speed of 1/100 second would 
stop their slight movement. I was off to 
a good start. 

Dallying along, I climbed the stairs at 
the next station. This time I mounted 
nearly to the top, about 25 feet above the 
pavement. Soon a mother and two little 
children came into view. The kids were 
barging off in all directions and poor Ma 
had an awful time keeping them in line. 
The Weston said 1/100 at f 11 again, so I 
snapped a quick one. Then a boy and 
a girl, hand in hand, shoulder to shoulder, 
with eyes for each other alone, passed 
beneath and I made another quick one. 
This was fun; it was like hunting. 

Descending the stairway very slowly, 
I set the distance for 5 feet. I was going 
to try to get a closeup of the newsstand 
and a prospective customer. I pushed 
the ring of the Compur back to 1/50 
second and stopped down to f 16. Depth 
was more important than speed with this 
catch-as-catch-can focusing. I hid be- 
hind an advertising sign attached to the 
side of the stairway and set the direct 
viewfinder for a sudden shot. There 
would be no time to use the groundglass 
for this work, I was sure. In a moment 
a girl stopped, the newsboy came up, 
and I made the shot. Oddly enough, they 
didn’t notice me. So I turned the film, 
reset the shutter and made another. 
These would be good; you would even 
— to read the headlines, I told my- 
self. 

Now it was nearly noon. With the sun 
almost overhead, it was time to go aloft 
for my high shots. I was near the tall 
Wrigley Building located on Michigan 
Boulevard and the Chicago River, so I 
strolled in and took an elevator to the top 
floor. From here a short stairway led to 
the roof where a magnificent panorama 
was spread out beneath me. To the west 
the river was spanned by a number of 
bridges; north and south stretched the 
long expanse of the boulevard; eastward 
lay the lake and piers; and finally, a 
jumble of rooftops in all directions. 

The Weston said the light was quite 
bright—1/200 second at f 11 with the filter 
—so I set all the gadgets and started 
shooting. First a few long shots of the 
boulevard in both directions using the 
direct viewfinder. Then a few river 
Scenes of a tug passing under a bridge 
directly beneath, taken with the Superb 
held at arm’s length. Then to finish, some 
Shots to the west showing the graceful 
curve of the river and the series of spans. 
But now I was after pattern shots of a 
big intersection. So I made my way back 
into the Loop, selected a huge building 
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Permanent comparison spot...long-life bulb...steel 
case...accurate calibration...direct reading dial. 
These features of the MCM Photometer have made 
it the first choice of experienced photographers. 
Tells exposure time for each enlargement and cor- 
rect contrast grade of paper to use. No test strips. 
FREE BOOKLETS. Write for instructive, fact- 
filled booklets on Photometer and other products. 


HAYNES PRODUCTS 


| Department P3, 136 Liberty Street, New York City 


PROJECTION 
RINTING 
wth the Ckotometer 





Everyone is talking about the 
Haynes System of Print Con- 
trol. Learn how to turn your 
negatives into salon prints 
with this informative s] 00 
book. At your dealer. . 























No. 1. Pictorial Projection Sampler 


(20 sheets 8x10, 5 surfaces, Artona Rapid, Artex, Novabrom) 


No. 2. Professional Enlarging Sampler 


(20 sheets 8x10, 5 surfaces, Novabrom, Artex, Novatone) 


No. 3. Paper Negatives Book and Sampler Package 


(1 copy “Paper Negative’’ by C. W. Gibbs, ARPS.; 12 sheets, 


8x10, 2 surfaces, Novabrom, Artex) 


No. 4. Contact Sampler ae Tea 
(36 sheets, 5x7, 6 surfaces, Artona, Novagas) 


No. 5. “Simplified H&D” by C. W. Gibbs, A.R.P.S. 


(An excellent treatise on this subject written in simple non- 
technical language. Should be on every photographer's book shelf.) 


The new Gevaert Book of Formulas is sent free with each Sampler package. 


<q THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. > 


423 WEST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA: 1015 Chestnut St. 
LOS ANGELES: 6372 Santa Monica Blvd. SAN FRANCISCO: 45 Second St. 


In Canada: GEVAERT (CANADA) LIMITED 


BOSTON: 44 School St. CHICAGO: 200 E. Illinois St. 


TORONTO: 345 Adetaide St. W; MONTREAL: 417 St. Peter St. 


PAPER SAMPLERS 


To Acquaint the Photographer with 
Some of Gevaert’s Most Popular Brands and Surfaces 


The papers included in the Samplers below provide the photographer with 
a good variety of brands and surfaces for different print needs. We offer 
these items for a limited time to familiarize the photographer with these 
superior papers. Send check or P.O. Money Order. No C.O.D. or stamps! 


$1.00 
$1.00 
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Features that 


MAKE “QUICK-SET” 


a Much Better Enlarging Easel 


1. Clear preliminary focusing on the washable white 
base. 













2 Takes et to 14” x 17”. Prints any size to 11” x 
* 14”. Etched-in-metal graduation scale on masking 
bands. Legible in safe-light. 


3 Graduated margin stops . . . adjustable . . . for 
* borders from 4” to 1)” wide. Eliminates sloppy 
margins, etc. 75 
4 Heavy gauge steel construction of $ —_ 
* frame .. . baked enamel, crackle a 
finish. Wil! last a lifetime. your dealer 
FREE! miustrated booklet “For 


Better Picture Making.’’ Write for it! 
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any longer! Get them into a Personal Photo 
Album where they belong. Black DuPont Fab- 
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mounting—keeps book flat when closed. 40 
sheets, fine quality grey mounting stock, 10x12 
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facing a busy corner, and took an elevator 
to the 10th floor. Choosing an office over- 
looking the corner, I begged permission 
to make a few shots from a window. This 
was cheerfully granted and the entire 
office force watched me go to work. The 
exposure was difficult, as the scene below 
was half in sun and half in shadow. The 
meter reading I got would give no detail 
in the shade, I was sure, so I arbitrarily 
opened up one more stop and hoped for 
the best. 

The scene beneath was interesting with 
its pattern of shining car tracks, its 
chiaroscuro of light and shadow. I made 
several exposures and then, noticing the 
bright sunlight on the facade of the build- 
ing opposite, closed down a stop, slipped 
on the filter, and made a few more. There 
was so little light at this intersection that 
I resolved to seek a more suitable loca- 
tion where the surrounding buildings 
were not so tall. 

This was not difficult to find and from 





the 5th floor of an adjacent structure I | 
made several fine shots via the arm’s | 
length method. The Weston said 1/100 | 


second at f 8 with the filter, so you can 
see there was plenty of light. I caught a 
street car just making the turn and the 
illuminated marquee of a movie right be- 
hind made the composition interesting. 


| A few routine shots up and down the 


street followed, as I figured I might see 


| something of note when the negatives 


were in the enlarger. This I found to be 
true of most of these high perspective 
shots; only when the picture was blown 
up on the easel could you really see 


| what you had and how best to arrange 





and compose it. 

By now, with all my experimentation, 
the sun was setting and I had to hurry 
to get a few shots against the light. Back 
to the Wrigley Building I went to make 


some shots of the river and bridges in | 


this manner. The cloud formation had 
become very interesting, so I kept the 


| filter attached. The lens shade was vital, 


of course, and the meter indicated an ex- 
posure of 1/200 second at f 11. I stopped 
down to f 16 to get a thin negative, since 
I prefer this for into-the-sun shots, and 
made a half dozen exposures. The build- 
ings fronting on the river stood out in 
sharp silhouette, the clouds were dark 
and ominous, and the glitter on the water 
combined to make a beautiful composi- 
tion. Even from street level it would be 
a fine shot; from my high vantage point 
it was magnificent, a fitting climax to the 
day’s shooting. 

That night I developed the four rolls 
I had shot. As I suspected, they were 
all I had hoped for and more. The ex- 
posures were just about perfect, although 
I might have opened up still one more 
stop—or a total of two more than the 
meter indicated—for the shots down into 
the light and dark intersection. Shadow 
detail was not as good as it might be; 
next time I would avoid this error. For 
I was convinced after looking over these 
dramatic and spectacular shots, that it 
would not be long before I was out again 
shooting ‘em from above. A _ shorted 
aerial had opened up new fun in photog- 
raphy to me. From now on I’m going to 
spend a lot of time shooting down.— 
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Basil Rathbone 


(Continued from page 31) 








He will spend hours, even days, trying to 
get exactly the effect or composition that 
he wishes. His hobby is portraits, and I 
have known him to spend an entire day 
getting exactly the lighting he wanted be- 
fore he ever released the shutter. That 
quality is a perfect reflection of the man. 
I don’t believe that I have ever known 
anyone who is more meticulous about 
everything—his dress, his home, even the 
way his toilet articles are arranged on 
his dressing table. He has the capacity 
for taking infinite pains, and, as a result, 
his portraits are perfectly superb. 

“If you'll pardon my asking, how does 
your photography reflect your own 
character?” I inquired. 

“I left myself open for that, didn’t I? 
I don’t mind the question, although I’m 
not sure I can answer. For one thing, 
I take a lot of pictures of my dogs. I 
love them, you know, and I love taking 
pictures of them. I also get a great deal 
of pleasure from taking baby pictures. 

“Another reflection probably shows in 
my travel pictures. Everywhere I go, I 
take pictures. Of my home in England, 
particularly. And, whenever I feel a lit- 
tle homesick, I get out my album of for- 
eign pictures and re-live in my mind all 
the events that occurred during the time 
when those pictures were made. 

“Lastly, I love color. Bright colors. 
That is probably shown by what I have 
said—that I never use black-and-white 
film in my movie camera. Everything is 
color—even my films made abroad.” 

He paused a moment, musing. Then, 
with an evidence of the typical, dry, 
British sense of humor, he continued: 

“Speaking of homesickness, this will 
probably amuse you. My wife and I 
brought our English maid back with us 
on one of our recent trips abroad. She 
likes Hollywood, but we can tell that she 
has days when she longs terribly for Lon- 
don. When that happens and I’m not 
busy working in a picture, I put up my 
screen, get out all my pictures taken in 
-England, and we have a regular orgy of 
getting the homesickness out of our sys- 
tems. After she sees those movies, she 
is satisfied for a long time. You might 
say that it reassures her that her be- 
loved England still exists.” 

Basil Rathbone has a tremendous book, 
or album, in which he keeps prints of all 
his still pictures. He also has prints from 
every movie he has made since becoming 
interested in photography, as well as a 
record of all his European jaunts. 

He has been experimenting with pho- 
tography for the past four years, since he 
was presented with his first camera. He 
Owns several now, but the ones he uses 
most are his Baldina with an f 2.9 lens, 
and his 16 mm Cine-Kodak, with an f 1.9 
lens. 

His primary interest is in 16 mm 
movies. He has nearly a thousand feet, 
for instance, of the picture Robin Hood, 
in which he was featured. He delights in 
taking candid shots of his friends and 
fellow actors on the set. 
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His advice to the amateur is given with 
the idea uppermost that he, himself, is 
still in the rank amateur class. But he 
has discovered several salient facts for 
himself, and one or two he believes so | 
important that he passes them on. | 

“No creative work can be done under | 
pressure,” he says. “That is true of all 
artistic or creative effort—especially pho- 
tography. That is why I believe many 
amateurs make better pictures than do 
professionals. They are not bound by the 
necessity of making money. Their pic- 
tures are made for only one purpose—the 
pleasure they receive from doing a thing 
well. 

“I remember one time in London when 
Somerset Maugham was given an assign- 
ment to do a play within a period of six 
weeks. A week later he informed his 
producers that he was sorry, and returned 
their check. He simply found that he 
could not work when he was bound by a 
time limit. The producers accepted his 
refusal as gracefully as possible, although 
they tried to persuade him to continue. 
About a month later he gave them their 
play. Without the feeling that he was | 
meeting a deadline, without the fear in | 
the back of his mind that he was going to | 
be late, the play wrote itself. And it was | 
excellent. I played a role in it myself. | 
It was called East of Suez. 

“And that is my real reason for believ- 
ing that no creative work can be done | 
under pressure. One can always take a | 
better picture if one isn’t deliberately | 
searching for a salon possibility.”—™ | 
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What Is "Quality?" 


(Continued from page 33) 











much drama, if he has reached the age 
when he no longer bothers to run for a 
bus or a street car, then his taste may be 
for gradations having a wider scale. This 
type of print usually is described as hav- 
ing good photographic quality since it 
maintains a complete range of gradations. 
It presents fewer contrast shocks to the 
observer, and would be complimented by 
judges who insist that photographic qual- 
ity is essential to a picture’s value. 

It is perfectly proper to picture still less 
contrast than might exist in either of the 
foregoing examples. If the mood of the 
picture-maker be quite mellow, if he has 
no disposition to communicate a feeling 
of dramatic import to the observers of his 
pictures, he may produce a negative 
quality so soft and so short in scale that 
it does not use the full gradation poten- 
tial of the printing paper. It may be too 
flat to suit you or me, it may show too 
few gradations to satisfy our individual 
preferences, but it is still pictorially cor- 
rect providing the maker intended it to 
be that way. Still it is not fully correct 
photographically. 

So, it becomes a matter of gradations 
when photographic and pictorial quality 
are discussed. Where the one begins and 
the other lets off is a matter for indi- 
vidual selection depending upon the pur- 
pose and pleasure of the maker at the 
time. Perhaps the only important thing 
is that the photographer achieve the de- 
gree of each which pleases his fancy.—f@ 





Picture Analysis 
(Continued from page 56) 














ter is the dominant image and that it 
cuts the picture in half. Stieglitz’ answer 
to this is that he has felt that that bridge 
seemed to be a symbol of his own per- 
son; the one who bridged the gap be- 
tween the first and third classes. He con- 
sidered this print not merely a report 
of the plight of the steerage passengers, 
but more or less as a self-portrait. As to 
the disunity of the picture he thought 
that if the bridge would have traversed 
the picture all the way across to the right 
edge, then the critics might have been 
right. But since the line composition had 
a perfect path on the right to connect the 
upper part of the picture with the lower, 
he thought thé criticism unjustified. 
Stieglitz thought of “mass composition” 
quite intently before he clicked the shut- 
ter. “Mass composition” is the gather- 
ing of dark and light masses within cer- 
tain limits of straight or curved lines, 
which may take the shape of triangles, 
squares, oblongs, circles, ovals, and other 
forms. Some people bse their classifi- 
cation of a picture on the presence of 
these forms, saying that it is a pyramidal, 
oval, or diamond-shaped composition. 
The mast on the left, the stairs on the 
right, a beam on top, and the bridge in 
the center do divide this picture into a 
number of geometrical shapes, within 
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which the smaller images are adroitly 
grouped. The photographer has to wait 
until the figures assume their correct 
positions in relation to these geometrical 
shapes. If he is unfortunate, then they 
simply do not get into their right places, 
and then there is no picture. 

I marvel at the splendid clarity of this 
composition which makes it so clearly 
visible from a long distance. Then I ad- 
mire the adjustment of the three centers 
of interest against each other in a man- 
ner which does not end up in so-called 
“divided interest”; that is, producing dis- 
satisfaction in the observer by his hav- 
ing to watch too many things in a picture. 
In this picture there is a proper grada- 
tion of interest which leads the attention 
from one group to another without giv- 
ing the feeling that there is too much to 
look at. The top group, with the straw- 
hat for an accent, is first; the bridge is 
next; the crowd below is the third lot. 

A picture of this sort could keep any 
analyst busy for ten pages. But I am 
very glad that I had the chance to do 
as much as I could in this small space. 
Perhaps at some future date, Mr. Stieg- 
litz will favor us with one of his latest 
pictures.— 
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A hole big. enough to accept the sign 
receptacle is cut in the bottom of the 
alum can with a cold chisel, and another 
hole cut in the pineapple can through 
which the screw end of a No. 1 Photoflood 
lamp will just pass. Two 1%” holes per- 
mit the attachment of the ordinary socket 
to the back of the same can by means 
of the 215” galvanized bolts. This ar- 
rangement recesses the lamp well into 
the reflector, decreasing the angle of il- 
lumination (not as important in the case 
of the modeling light). 

The 25” strip of flat brass is cut into 
two pieces, 13” and 12” long respectively. 
In the exact center of each a 544 hole is 
drilled. These pieces are yokes for the 
reflectors which are now attached with 
the brass bolts and lock washers. The 
yokes are then bolted to the ends of the 
steel rods which fit into the pipe stands. 

A bracket is furnished with the Koda- 
flector Diffuser. This is cut, bent, and 
soldered to the top of the modeling light 
as shown in the illustration. (The bracket 
comes equipped with a wing bolt, and 
the diffuser may be easily removed when 
it is not desired.) The drop cords and 
plugs are attached, No. 1 Photoflood 
lamps installed, and the lights are ready 
for use. 

The brass bolts and lock washers used 


to fasten the reflectors to the yokes per- | 


mit an adjustment of the smaller light 
through approximately 160°, and the 
modeling light through approximately 
90°. As for vertical adjustment, the lights 
may be used at any height from about 4 
ft. to 714 ft. 

Am I pleased with results? Well, the 
very first negative made with these lights 
resulted in a print which took first place 
in a national salon!—f 
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NEW BOOKS 


U. S. CAMERA 1940, edited by T. J. Maloney. 
Published by Random House, Inc. Cloth, 
Wire-O bound, 9x12, 276 pages, illustrated, 
$2.95. 

Over 300 pictures in black-and-white 
and color by American amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers. A complete photo 
index gives full information on each pic- 
ture. Included are an outline covering 
100 years of American photography, by 
Elizabeth McCausland, and Edward 
Weston’s “Of the West,” a section de- 
voted to the two years’ work Weston has 
done on a Guggenheim Fellowship; the 
text is written by Charis Wilson Weston, 
his wife. 








THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Sixth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Published by 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. Cloth, spiral 
bound, 6x834, 110 pages, illustrated, 50c. 

Photographic chemistry simply ex- 
plained, including tips showing how to 
avoid troubles that commonly occur in the 
various finishing processes. Covers 
chemistry of development, finegrain de- 
velopment, fixation, toning, reduction and 
intensification, tables, etc. 


AN AMERICAN EXODUS—A RECORD OF 
HUMAN EROSION, by Dorothea Lange and 
Paul S. Taylor. Published by Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, Inc. Cloth, 7'4/x10, 158 pages, illus- 
trated, $2.75. 

A pictorial record of present-day mi- 
gration in America—people leaving the 
soil of the old South, the plains, the dust 
bowl, and trekking to towns and cities 
and to the West, impelled by powerful 
forces of man and nature. All photo- 
graphs, with a few exceptions, were taken 
by Dorothea Lange. The text is by Paul 
Taylor. 


LIGHTING THE STARS, by Gene Kornmann. 
Published by Korbar Publishing Co. Paper, 
6x9, 20 pages, illustrated, 50c. 

This booklet by Gene Kornmann of the 
20th Century Fox Film portrait gallery 
contains many outstanding portraits of 
Hollywood’s most famous stars, with 
lighting diagrams and complete photo- 
graphic instructions explaining how the 
pictures were captured by his camera. It 
has been prepared to supply the amateur 
as well as the professional with ideas and 
suggestions for improving their portrait 
work. 


COLOR PRINTING SIMPLIFIED, by Thomas 
S. Curtis, Sc.D. Published by Thomas S. Curtis 
Laboratories. Paper, 5!/4x734, 62 pages, illus- 
trated, 25c. 

Booklet explaining in detail the Ortho- 
tone Process of color printing. This proc- 
ess, in its new form, has been simplified 
for the use of the amateur with average 
darkroom equipment and experience. 


Any one of the books listed here can be 
obtained either from your local camera dealer 


or POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S Book Dept. 


For detailed information on the LITTLE 
TECHNICAL LIBRARY, Photographic 
Series, a complete course in photography 
in ten pocket-size books, see page 83. 
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a GOOD 
eolor print 


A CHROMURA Reproduction of a Ko- 
dachrome looks like the Kodachrome. 
CHROMURA is a quality color print. 
WE INVITE COMPARISON 
Mounted 6 44x94 Print—$10, Reprints—$5. 
This service is for 35mm Kodachrome only. 


Photechrom Laboratory 
1141 Belmont Ave. Chicago. 








Send for this 


PHOTO 
ENLARGER 





it 
—— ee Takes Sail 
inches PRE CictL Ait 
150 W 
GRAPHOMAT CORP. *°* Wert 73145 





























Quick MM PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS oe SERVICE 
25 Ft. Agia Ultra Gpeed. ...... cc cccccccsees $1.00 
ie re 1.00 
oe eS eee 1.00 
25 Ft. Eastman Super X.........000.ccccees 1.00 
25 Ft. Dupont Sunerlor.........cceccccccccs 1.00 
Daylight Film Winder (was $10.00).......... 2.95 


Postpaid in USA if Cash with Order 
ASK FOR FREE BULLETIN NO. 11 


GREENSBURG PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


No. 11 Fisher Bidg. Greensburg, Pa. 


ENLARGERS for DOLLAR BILLS! 


Wait! Don’t get us wrong! We ew mean your doi- 
PES pocesings power is enlarged h 


ag gpm Carl Zeiss Tessar F3.5 lens. With 
244x344 Mi Miniature Speed Graphic with new Hugo Meyer 
ran 


e-finder, $115 
9x12 cm, laximar’ (B) Carl Zeiss Tessar F4.5 Com- 
pur, $55 


Write for additional bargain a and 
free market bulletin _ 


F REE-LANCE eeereotersss GUILD, INC. 
1 E. 43rd St. Dept. E New York, N. _¥. 


35mm FILM CARTRIDGES, 36 Exp. 
FRAME NUMBERED FILM 


Fino-Pan — Supreme — Ultra $ 
Speed Pan. Guaranteed Fresh 

Film Not Studio Short Ends 

Loaded By Experts for 
Calif. buyers inc. taz. Receive FREE 

FILM with DEVELOPING and TRANSPAR- 
ENCY orders. Write for details. 


HOLLYWOODSERVICE, P.O. Box789, Hollywood, Calif. 


aly THE WHOLE FAMILY! 
DME MOVIES-Only 10¢ a Day 


Nationally Advertised! 10-Day Trial! 
Entertain with real movies of children, sportin; 
events, trips,ete. Latest model MovieCameras am 
Projectors,8MM anc 16MM sizes. For homes, busi- 
ness churches, schools and clubs. All accessories 
Satisfied Customers thruout the World. MONEY BACK 


0-DAY TRAC on NC. 

WN PAYMENT. Seemiwe, 
REE details, palace 

739 BOYLSTON ST., Dept. J-3, eoron. 


-—CASPECO ACCESSORIES 


i. fe Mxtomston Tubes, 







































papaps Beas ty 2h 3 Oi $ 6.95 
Project O-Meter ........-. 2.95 
Bulk Film Winder......--- 2.95 
a a ee 2.50 
Lifetime Tripod .......-- 12.50 
E-Z Pan-tilt Top.......---+ 3.50 





At Your Dealer. Literature available. 


CAMERA SPECIALTY co., Ine. 
—— Dept. Ci a 
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My Concentrated 
Short Courses in 


Picture Visualization and Analysis 

Direct Photographic Technique 

Portrait and Figure Photography 

Color Vision and Retouching have helped 
many beginners and advanced workers 
to quick yet lasting success 


NICHOLAS HAZ MASTER 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


New Classes forming continually , 
Personal training by Nicholas Haz, 
F.R.P.S. 


Prospectus on Request 

































35mm CAMERA USERS 


“LOAD YOUR OWN FILM” 


GUARANTEED NEGATIVE 
STOCK UP NOW!! 


Eastman SUPER X 00 
Eastman PLUS X 25 ft. $] 
Eastman SUPER XX tt 
Eastman PANATOMIC X 75 
Dupont SUPERIOR 100 ft iv 
Agfa ULTRA SPEED 

These prices include Postage Paid U.S.A. 
Specify Type of Film and Quantity Desired 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 


1608 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


For All Purposes 
it, Photo-Finishing, Commer- 
cial, Copying Bromide, Chioro-Bro- 
mide for Projection low Contact 
Papers, P. O. P., Postcards, Proof 
Paper ane ——— y 
ery purpose and a surface for every 
- Buy direc m wu manufacturers of photo- 
or 


Sornic papers since 1895. ‘No order too ‘small 
KILBORN PHOTO PAPER COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Pictorial Imagination 
(Continued from page 25) 











is these very qualities, perfected to an 
unusual degree (and of course combined 
with superb technique), that mark the 
work of such outstanding artist-photog- 
raphers as Steichen, Muray, Rittase, 
Keppler, Outerbridge, and others. 

Various ways of using imagination, 
originality, etc., with relation to the sub- 
ject of matches are shown in the photo- 
graphs accompanying this article. These 
pictures do not exhaust the possibilities 
of the subject, by any means. You will 
note that they are all of the type termed 
“still life.” An entirely different group of 
pictures, involving persons, might be 
made. Here are some ideas for such a 
series: 

Hand dropping match into ash-tray. 

Man in cellar, holding match aloft 

to look into darkness. 
Smoker’s face lit in the dark by 
the match. 
Match cupped in hollow of the hand. 
Three on a match 


One friend lighting another’s ciga- 
rette. 


Still other variations or this match 
theme are possible. Can you think up a 
few? 

In imaginative work of this sort the 
success or failure of the final photograph 
lies largely outside of purely technical 
considerations. You become an artist. 
But, unlike the artist who with his paints 
can alter, subdue, omit, or make any 
other changes he wishes even while he is 
working, you have to completely arrange 
your subject beforehand, so that the 
function of the camera will be merely to 
record it. After-treatment is possible 
only to a limited extent. 

There are two ways of giving yourself 
more practice in developing imagination 
and the other qualities without hauling 
out your camera and tripod each time. 
One is simply to visualize what you would 
do with the subject if you had to go 
through the whole performance photo- 
graphically. For instance, you pass a 
jeweler’s shop and see some rings. Say 
to yourself, “How would I photograph 
them to get a rhythmic pattern, to ex- 
press the human emotion of love for 
which rings often stand, or to portray 
the feeling of luxury?” You'll find your- 
self going through the entire process 
mentally. 

The other way starts off with visualiza- 
tion, but goes one step further, and gets 
your ideas down on paper. Never mind 
if you can’t draw. Make rough sketches 
of what you think the final photograph 
should look like. Make half a dozen, say, 
on the subject of the rhythmic patterns 
that can be composed with rings. Then 
select the sketch you think has the best 
possibilities, and proceed to make the 
photograph accordingly. 

You'll be surprised at how quickly 
these two methods will help you. By 
employing one or both of them frequently 
you'll extend your control over subjects, 
eliminate much haphazard work and 
wasted time, and transfer your camera 
and its accessories into manageable tools. 
In short, you'll find yourself on the road 
to real creative and artistic expression. 
Good luck!—fe 
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New Omm 
Projector 


Gives You 
 kverything 





Yes, every feature that good 8 mm. 
films deserve—brilliance of illumina- 
tion, reverse pictures, ease of operation, 
gentle treatment of precious film, in 
short a smooth satisfying performance 
—is now available through the new 
Ampro 8 mm. projector. 

For years 8 mm. fans have said “‘give 
us a projector that does not penalize us 
for the economy of 8 mm. film.’’ Ampro 
now makes it possible to show 8 mm. 
film under ideal conditions. 


Full 16 mm. Quality in an 8 mm. Projector 
Some of the features of the New Ampro “8” are: 


Still Picture Lever . . . Automatic 
Safety Shutter . . . Reverse Picture Op- 
eration ... Fast Automatic Rewind... 
Full 400 foot reel Capacity if Desired ... 
500 Watt Illumination . . . Efficient Cool- 
ing . .. Micrometric Tilting Knob... 
Automatic Pilot Light . . . Centralized 
Controls . . . Complete Range of Film 
Speeds ... Easy Threading .. . Quiet 
Operation . . . Has 1” F 1.6 Objective 

ms ... Optical System Corrected for 
Color Films . . . Operates on both AC 
or DC 100-125 Volts. Priced at, $98 
IE 6s is So Dis 6 ay +s deletes 
Send coupon below for full descriptive 
literature on the Ampro “8” and the 
Ampro line of precision 16 mm. Sound 
and Silent Projectors. 


AMPRO 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
2839 N. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


2 ee ee ee ee ee ee es 


Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave- 4 
Chicago, Ill. PP-340 i 
Please send me full details on the new 8 mm. 


Ampro Projector. Also the complete Ampro i 


1940 Catalog of 8 and 16 mm. Projectors. 
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SIZE 2%4'x3'4" 
FOR ONLY 


Enjoy the full beauty of color photography with these 
superior color prints made from your own transparencies. 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
WORK GUARANTEED 


Asgfacolor Asfacolor 
Kodachrome Kodachrome 


Print Size 35 mm 24%4"%3 4" up Dufaycolor 
24"x 3%" $1.25 $1.75 $1.75 
3%"x 4%" 2.25 2.25 2.75 
4" x5’ 3.00 3.00 3.00 
5° x 7° 5.00 5.00 5.00 
6%"x 844” 8.00 8.00 8.00 
8” x10” 10.00 10.00 10.00 

11” x14’ 20.00 20.00 20.00 


Finished prints mailed anywhere in United States or 
Canada within 10 days from dgy received. 


Send check or money order 
with transparencies of ask 
your dealer to do it for you, 


GO BOs ? 


10 WEST 477TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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For all size Negatives 

up to 24x34 INCHES 

(Equivalent section larger 
negatives) 

CALIBRATED . ASEL, 
BASEB 


* imes on 
fol pn Book - type 
negative carrier. Dou- 
tle diffusing plates 
supply evenly distrib- 
uted intensified light. 
Built in diaphragm 
with red filter, 125 

Entirely watt projector lamp in- 
Made in cluded. 


U.S.A. Complete with 
Anastigmat 
F 6.3 LENS 


$17.95 

$1.00 H tigher 

ete 

TES! S STAMPING & 

awens AS ‘ING CORP. 


| Lafayette St. 
still *larookiyn, N. Y- 








Good Habits 


(Continued from page 58) 











to take pictures, make it a habit to in- 
spect your equipment and see that each 
necessary item is in place. There’s a 
chance that some member of the family 
may have borrowed an accessory or used 
up some film or flashbulbs. 

Learn to follow an orderly sequence of 
observations when you’re about to take 
a picture. This does not mean to bore 
your subjects with a lot of elaborate, 
time-consuming deliberations. The fact 
is that proper habits of preparation will 
simplify the process of taking pictures. 

With your subject at hand, first select 
the most advantageous positions for cam- 
era and subject alike. Then observe your 
background. Notice your light and 
watch lest it change after you determine 
exposure. See that no unexpected 
“eclipses” sneak into your foreground. 
If people are involved as subjects see that 
clothing or other elements don’t appear 
ludicrous or otherwise distracting. 

When all is set, make it a definite habit 
to recheck camera and subject quickly, 
then snap the picture before something 
changes. 

In rechecking the camera, make sure— 
for the second time—that you have the 
correct distance, aperture, and shutter 
settings. If you’re using a camera 
equipped with both front and back shut- 
ters, see that the shutter you aren’t using 
is open all the time you’re working. Al- 
ways take a last look to see if you pulled 
the slide, or wound a new exposure into 
place. 

These things come under the usual 
heading of general instructions, but I am 
suggesting here that you make them dis- 
tinct habits, so that you come to do them 
instinctively and don’t have to approach 
your job with the jitters. 

In taking a film-holder out of the cam- 
era, get the habit of grasping it by the 
corners. Then push it out instead of 
pulling, by pressing a finger against the 
bottom end of the holder until it’s far 
enough out to afford a firm hold with the 
pulling hand. This may prevent some 
films from becoming light-struck. 

After Taking. When leaving a location, 
make it a habit to take inventory of your 
equipment so you don’t go home without 
some of it. If you use flash, form the 
habit of discarding your used bulbs 
where they aren’t apt to cause some child 
a serious injury, or cut some athlete’s 
foot, if you’ve been at the track or foot- 
ball field. And if you don’t find a safe 
place to put the bulbs, take them home 
with you and dispose of them safely. 

Darkroom Habits. Now for the equally 
important control of habits in the dark- 
room. If you miss when you take, your 
darkroom efforts are nullified, and if you 
miss when you process, your efforts afield 
are wasted. Either way you may spoil 
your greatest picture opportunity. 

Make it a point always to keep your 
darkroom in order. Here are a few ways 
to avoid trouble: 

Wash the bottoms as well as the in- 
side surfaces of pans and glasses. You 
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Photo-Electric 


EXPOSURE METER 
$11.50 with sting 


(Pigskin Carrying Case, 
$1.00) 





Precision made . . . ultra sensitive . . . zero 
adjuster ... for black-and-white or color 
- +. still or movie ... indoor or outdoor 
- » « day or night. 

At your dealer, or write for complete infor- 
mation. Made in America for all the world. 











SHELTON, CONNECTICUT eemmmmmmes 


VENTILATE YOUR DARKROOM 


_ with the New —— VENTILATOR 


Keep fresh air circulating in 
your darkroom with this ney, 
efficient ventilator. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


@ Quiet, rubber mounted, 
oilless bearing motor. 


@ Moves 35 cu.ft. of air per 
minute. 


Attractive design. 
Wall plate diam. 8'/, in. 


ONLY 
Satine installation available, if desired. 50 
Write for estimate and complete infor- 








mation. Address: 


GARLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON, OH[Q ques 


—[LEADING CAMERA VALUES !|- 
: AUTOFLEX | COMPANION 


Beslex: ae Twin Lens Re- 

flex, F2.9, op- 
tically matched, 
Compur (1/250 
sec.), automatic 

















4 
75mm Gorlitz 
Trioplan F2. P- 
Compur Ra 








sec. Double 








Exposure Pre-/ glm wind lock. 
chet... $59.50 | iar... .$47.50 
FLEXETTE 


Reflex, Twin 78mm Gorlitz Trio- 
plan F4.5. Prontor II delayed 
action 1 to 1/150 
PPT 
ee 


DAY rane TRIAL—Write for BARGAIN LIST 
ot Tih DE- INS — HUNDREDS OF OTHER 


HOLDEN cameras tens ce 


—— 


MAKE MONEY cage 


Fascinating new occupation quickl 
learned by average man or woman. ork 
* or spare time. one to understand meth- 
od brings out x my fe-likecolors. Many earn 
while 1 corning. No ne 
Free tells how to mak 
money doing this delightful Tome 
work for studios, a ind. 
uals and friends. & Feame today for 


rn 
Lea NAT TIGHAL Ate ART SCHOOL 
3601 aiehtonn t _ 2263,. Chicago, U. 


Dovsie Your Fim SPEED! 


NEW—AMAZING “‘SENSIGRAPH” capsule! Just 
drop it into film container for 48 hours before or 
after exposure and double the s of ANY fil 
movie or still! Lasts for years! No fuss, no bot 

ised 4 camera experts! ORDER YOURS was 
DAY SURE! Send only 25c (coin or stamps) to 
GRAPHICHROME PRODUCTS, Dept. PC-3, 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, It. 
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Easily made 
BEADED D SCREENS 


for your movies or projected stills! 


lass 
Make your own sparkling beaded 
screens—at a fraction of their usual Beads an 

cost! Crystal beads can be applied 

to cloth, cardboard or almost any sq. 

smooth surface. Complete directions with ao 

for apnlying with each pound, (No tions . 

fractions of —* sold.) Pewoonn 7 a size, 


I'D. GARD, 5 54 West 74th Street, New York City | 


| Please send........lbs, C Regular. C] Fine. 
| ONES: Ci Fe Upetwees Vic cdeebenbeneeseehenwadeet ide 

| POON, Rivictutenecsccedeeidedtawmeenesst Cecccccce 
J a Eee eee | 









eyo) vi FILM FineGrain 
DEVELOPED & ENLARGED 


Any 36-exposure roll of film fine-grain processed and 
each geod negative enlarged to approximately 3”x4” on 
double weight mat paper, $1.50. For your convenience, 
send $1.50 with your roll of film or request it sent 
C.0.D. Mail today. Film Booklet Free. Here is a book 
that will help you make better pictures. Send in your 

ceqeet with your order, or mail a post- 


Gratifying Service Since 1920 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
702 Ray Bldg. La Crosse, Wisconsin 


—35 MM FILM— 


New Dupont #3 Weston Ratings 125 








Day, GA Tanes: 26 thi: Molt. s...... occ cccewsosce $1. ry 
36 exposure roil....... IE WOR ccc Cems eecncud 
Dupont 


Superior Agfa Ultra and Eastman $1 
Plus X, 25 foot roll 
Prompt deliveries, Post Paid, Free Catalogue. 
Repacked and Guaranteed by 
OPTICAL DEVELOPMENT CORP., KATONAH, N. Y. 


THRILLS 
of an AIR 


Cameraman 
x“ * * 


hall, who for ten years 
peng pe 8 # thrills and adven- 


has lived a life © . 4 
ture as an aerial motion picture pho 


the ace of his craft. He 
pg ie te cameras on spectacular 
air scenes in more than fifty — 
including such box office ' b ie! bd 
The Flying Fleet, Too Hot ae on 
and Test Pilot. Don't fail to rea a <4 
the thrilling and unusual pin ea 
this daring aerial photographer in 


gett ISSUE 
A IATION 


NOW ON SALE AT 
ALL NEWSSTANDS 
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can easily ruin chemicals—and pictures— 
by drippings from pans. 

Keep washed trays and graduates up- 
side down, those which have not been 
cleaned, right side up. Then your cleaned 
receptacles will not gather dust or catch 
drippings. 

Films, Papers. Make it a rule to close 
up film and paper boxes immediately 
after taking film or paper out—then pro- 
ceed with your single sheet of film or 
paper. It’s better to chance spoiling one 
sheet than a whole box. Also, it’s well 
to use a “relay” box for paper, placing 
a few sheets from the original package 
in this, rather than risking spoilage of 
most or all of your paper by forgetting 
to close the original container. This ap- 
plies particularly to those who keep paper 
on hand in half-gross or gross lots. 

Make it a definite habit always to 
glance around and see that your dark- 
room is tightly closed and that the proper 
safelight is connected before opening 
containers of film or paper. 

Chemicals. The double check rule is 
also advisable in pouring or replacing 
chemicals. Learn to read the label each 
time whether you think you recognize 
the bottle or not. A good plan, too, is to 
make your labels from waterproof ad- 
hesive tape. Your data written thereon 
with pencil or waterproof ink will not 
wash off—but in putting the tape on the 
bottle, be sure the surface of the bottle 
is dry, or it will never stick. 

For chemicals, as for paper or film, the 
“relay” plan is a good habit. Keep the 
more frequently used chemicals in the 
smallest bottles that will hold the amount 
used. And you may even want to keep 
the unused quantity divided into small 
bottles rather than all in one. If some- 
thing happens to a big bottleful of mate- 
rial, you’ve lost it all. 

Avoid Splashing and Moisture. Make 
it a habit to keep your working table dry. 
Train yourself to avoid laying wet pans 
or other utensils down where you will be 
handling films or papers. Confine the 
use of water and other liquids to a re- 
stricted “wet” section of your darkroom. 

Keep Towels Clean. All towels and 
other cloths with which you wipe out 
trays, dry your hands, etc., should be 
washed regularly and kept as free from 
dust as possible. The same thing goes 
for sponges and pieces of chamois. The 
camel hair brush you use for dusting off 
lenses should be kept hanging up, or at 
least with the brush portion extending off 
the shelf. And remember to knock the 
brush against your wrist to knock any 
dust from it before using it. 

Some of these are old familiar hints, 
and there are others too numerous to list 
here. But all of them should become 
habits, so that as you progress in photog- 
raphy you'll automatically save yourself 
trouble and money. Picture-taking is 
expensive for the careless worker, but it 
can be a money-maker and an enjoyable 
hobby for those who are careful. 

One last recommendation. After you 
develop all the good habits and rid your- 
self of the bad ones, you should estab- 
lish one more—the habit of not relying 
on your habits, but rechecking each op- 
eration as you go.—® 








PAY NOTHING EXTRA 


a) Aas 
PLAN 


LOWEST CASH PRICES 
NO INTEREST OR CARRYING CHARGES | 
. MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED 





HY wait? You can buy nationally-advertised 

cameras or equipment—own your camera now 
—pay while using it! Take advantage of our lib- 
eral Easy Payment Plan! All of the articles listed 
below are BRAND NEW MERCHANDISE! 


ARGUS Sik, corte 
with photoflash 
1/5 to 1/300 sec shutter speeds. 

Takes brilliant fast action shots un- 

der any condition. 3.5 ‘Cintar’’ 

§ triple anastigmat lens (color corrected) 





coupled Rangefinder. 

NOTE: If it is made by Argus, we 
have it! Order whatever you desire in 
the way of Argus equipment, whether 
or not it is listed here, at regular 
Argus prices, 


BRAND NEW CAMERAS 
Argus €.2 (same as*C.3 without Flash unit). 
New Perfex 33 f:3 2.5, rangefinder 1/25th- 1/500th. 
Argus A 2 F f:4. 











-$ 25.00 
29.50 
15.00 


















Agfa * Memo” f * | ON EEN ELIE 25.00 
Kodak Bantam Special f:2 Ektar Compur Rapid, 
rangefinder, complete with field case.......... 87.50 
New Detrola 400 coupled rangefinder, f 23.5 
Sec. F.P. Shutter, with eveready case. 69.58 
Pertex 44 vs 5 Coupled rangefinder.............. 37.50 
Recomar (ig) with 3 comb. cut film and plate 
holders, film pack adapter and cable release... 54.00 
Speed Graphic 24%x3% KA 4.5 Lens in compur 
ne SE a FEAR ey, IE 111.00 
Coupled rangefinder for above, installed......... 27.00 
NEW ENLARGER BUYS 
Elwood Model A.M. Up to 2%4x3%. Less lens.. 32.50 
Federal Model 230 £:6.3 lens, to 2%x3%......... 34.50 
Federal Model 120, f 6. 3 lens, easek at to 2%4x3% 17.95 
Sun Ray “‘Craftsman’’ up to x3%, £:6.3 lens,, 16.50 
EQUIPMENT 
Weston Master exposure meter Oris. coocscescs 2408 
Photrix “SS” Exposure Meter..... » 48.25 
De Jur-Amsco Exp, Meter, with cas 12.50 
De Jur-Amsco rangefinder, with case 5.50 
Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash, attaches easily as 
SND: HBEED .06:08s crap Haid cleemes teedle cooduce 13.50 
CiNE EQUIPMENT 
8 ae Keystone K8 Camera f:3.5 Lens.......... 26.50 
8 — Keystone M8 Projector, 300 Watts, F:1.85 39.50 
REVERE Super 8mm f:2 > SPeCdS. 6.0 ..eee, 29.50 
REVERE Model 80 Poulsen 7 
500 watts—complete ..........eeee0- imide 59.50 





ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT! 


Just list the equipment you desire on the Coupon 
= You can easily determine the amount you 
ON DELIVERY and the amount of your 
MONTINL Y PAYMENTS from the following. 
______ TABLE 0 OF U _UNEEDA'S s viesnat AL TERMS 
Amount of | ~ Monthly 








Yo 
on oa 5 a 


Purchase Terms 

$ 10.00—$ 18. 00 $2.00 $2.00 
18.01— 4.00 3.00 3.00 
24.01— 52:00 4.00 4.00 
32.01— 45.00 5.00 5.00 
45.01— 65.00 6.00 6.00 
65.01— 80.00 7.00 .00 
80.01— 100.00 8.00 8.00 
100.01— 120.00 9.00 9.00 


The exact shipping postage will be added to your hal- 
ance. This will not be due until your last payment. 


FREE CATALOG! 


Contains latest models of Cameras and 
Equipment—gives you an opportunity 
to buy at LOWEST CASH PRICES 
on our sensational Nyt! Fy ig 
PLAN. SEND OSTCARD 
UNEEDA, Dept. P-3, 275 Ra. 
ston St., Brooklyn, i A 


















27S LIVINGSTON S?i., BROOKLYN, N. Y 

















UNEEDA, Dept. P-3 SEND NO 
275 Livingston St., B’klyn, N. Y. MONEY 
Send me the following items...........s.eeece 
Totalling $......... oe Twill pay:$.:-0cccncéos 
on delivery and $,.......... monthly, 
PRINT NAME Sheerevccccvescececcoecoecese 
Address ..... 0:00000060'0es 600s seccdegecedcshe 
Dc Fscwasevelrehéduticias ° State. SB oe 
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Pez ht!) 


Place the star at the 
brightest spot (A) . . 
Set the dial for paper 
speed—twist the knob and 








PRESTO 
Printing Time. Another reading at B 
tells correct paper to use. 


© From there on your enlarging troubles 
are over... never spoil a print! 


Yes, it’s all so easy if you're using 


ENLARGOMETER No. 2: 1si- wit 


sqis 


Complete 
with 16-p. 
booklet. 


302 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





YOUR PRINTS WITH 


Multi Color 
COLORTONE 


Hundreds are now for the first time 
deriving the genuine satisfaction of 
coloring their own prints. Colortone 
has made it possible for anyone to be 
able to afford the luxury of colored 
photos. Just think, you can now Color- 
tone your prinis at an average cost 
of less than 10c. 

Do as hundreds are doing, order 
your Colortone Kit today from your 
nearest dealer. Thrill to the beauty 
and magic of Colortone. 

Colortone colors are: Brown; Flesh 
Pink and stronger tones to Chalk Red; 
Green; Olive Green; Yellow; Purple 
Brown; and stronger tones to Brick 
Red; Blue and Pastel Blue. All these 
colors can be developed on the same 
print if wished. 

COMPLETE KIT $5.00 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
Frank A. Emmet Co., Pacific Coast; 

Ponder & Best, Pacific Coast 
Raygram, East Coast; Mostow Co., 

Midwest 
Eastern Photo Supply Co., Boston 
Alfred J. Levit, Tennessee; W. E. 

Booth, Ltd., Canada 

Exclusive Sales Agency BW Photo Utilities 


COLORTONE PROCESS INC. 
315 W. Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Rangefinder 





(Continued from page 60) 








. you have the exact 


Ask 
to see it 
at dealers 

or write us 


for detailed folder. 
RESEARCH ENGINEERING CO. 














left to reflect light and at the same time 
to transmit light?” The mirror actually 
is so constructed as to accomplish both 
functions simultaneously. The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon follows. 

One side of the glass is chemically 
coated with a thin, semi-transparent film. 
The glass then is placed in a vacuum and 
the chemical is evaporated. The result- 
ing gaseous vapor is condensed on the 
surface of the glass, creating a thin film 
which has the property of reflection yet 
is so fine that light can pass through it. 
Thus we have a transparent mirror. 

The mechanical means whereby one 
image is superimposed upon the other is 
indicated in Fig. 1. The graduated dial 
(or milled wheel) on the exterior of the 
rangefinder advances or retracts an in- 
ternal screw when turned one way or the 
other. Turning the wheel clockwise moves 
the lever arm of the right-hand mirror 
upward. Turning the wheel or dial coun- 
ter-clockwise brings into play a pressure 
spring, which bears down on the lever 
arm. Either of these movements causes 
the mirror to tilt or rotate on its axis, 
and thus changes the path of the reflected 
ray so that it coincides with the ray pass- 
ing through the mirror at the left. And 
when the two images appear as one to the 
eye, the marking on the dial indicates the 
distance between the meter and the ob- 
ject. 

Some mention should be made of the 
proper use of the rangefinder. To meas- 
ure distances you place the extended 
viewing piece against the eye, holding 
the body of the instrument parallel with 
the face. Unless the rangefinder already 
happens to be set for the exact distance 
between the user and the object selected, 
two images will be seen, one tinted a light 
yellowish color to distinguish it from the 
other. As you rotate the graduated dial 
or wheel one of the images will move, 
either to the right or to the left, depend- 
ing upon the direction of rotation of the 
dial. Gradually the movable image will 
be superimposed upon the stationary one. 
At this point a reading is taken, and the 
camera focusing scale set for the distance 
indicated. It is assumed, of course, that 
you have used the rangefinder from the 
camera position. 

The rangefinder shown in the illustra- 
tions, as well as many similar to it, may 
be carried on a sling or lanyard around 
the neck, or may be attached to the 
camera. Many modern cameras are fitted 
with accessory clips or “shoes” to take 
the bracket on the rangefinder. 

A last bit of advice. Do not tamper 
with the mechanism of your rangefinder. 
The delicate adjustment necessary for ac- 
curate alignment of the mirrors may be 
thrown out of working order by inex- 
perienced individuals. 

There’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
carry your rangefinder with you when- 
ever you plan to take pictures—it’s small 
and convenient to handle. And it will 
help greatly in giving your pictures sharp- 
ness and detail.— 
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Old Prints Used as Funnels 


OST of us make quite a few prints 

which, for various reasons, are 
poor enough to be discarded without 
much more ado. 
These prints can 
serve an excellent T. 
purpose if instead 
of being thrown out 
they are washed 
and dried in the 
usual manner. 
When rolled into a 
cone and inserted Using paper funnel, 
in the mouth of a 
bottle an old print like this will serve ad- 
mirably as a funnel when chemicals are 
to be poured into the bottle. And these 
paper funnels have the advantage that 
their openings can be regulated so as to 
prevent lumps from clogging the pas- 
sage. By keeping several of these other- 
wise useless prints on hand you are as- 
sured of an adequate supply of funnels 
which can be discarded after use.—Louis 
Hochman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











For Brighter, Easier Projection 
Of Film Strips and 2" x 2" Slides 


Choose the SVE _ Tri-Purpose 
Projector, Illustrated is the new 
150 watt Model DD which per- 
mits changing slides from the 
top and has many other ad- 
vanced ae. Write for cir- 
- . ‘Show It Tonight.’’ 
c ney sf Visual Education, Ine., 
Dept. 3PP, 100 E. Ohio St., 
hicago, Ill. 
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. All enlargemen 
PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELL “E ust-proof at- 
mosphere. Perfect pictures at last! ‘Send rolls NOW 
or or write for FREE print, free mailer and full details. 


PHOTO SHOP, AUGUSTA, GA. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING Ke eti 


FREE—a copy of the new Tasope’ Magazine, 
monthly treasure chest of photographic and photo- 
engraving information. Learn why Aurora, Mo., is 
the photo-engraving, photographic center of Ameri- 
ca . how hundreds of amateurs, free-lance 
photographers are making money with pictures. 
No-obligation postcard brings your copy. 

TASOPE’, DEPT. 112, AURORA, MISSOURI 


EVEREADY CASE 
for C, C2 & C3 ARGUS 


Extra heavy black or 
— en hap Sponge 

ibber in top and bottom, 
elt lined lens cup. 


A2F Models....--- $3.25 
Standars stecount to 
Dealers 



























Russell L. Allison, Mfr. 
1358 La Salle, Minneapolis} 








THE HILL PRINTER) 


Hi thing—adjustable mask 
—automiaeie evita plot light— 
bendy. 8 rubber pressure 
plate. T: ca negatives up to 4x6", 
Se KIT $3. 00 
Of parts... ..---ee8 

B direct from manufacture’ 
prepaid in U. S. A.—tess lamps 
BROOKS HILL, NEOSHO, MISSOURI 

















16 Exp. CANDID FILMS 
DEVELOPED and ENLARGED 


Your 16 exp. rolls (“split” P-4 or 27) fine-grain ONLY 
gry “Split” 
Bey ise. Ban- 


loped and 
120 film (12 exp.) enlarged to 4x4, 
tame, or or other cameras, using ing No. 828 film (8 iim (8 exp.) ¢ 
rom 
this 2d TODAY oe waite ve for FREE print and | nd FREE 
folder 


IN TODAY_OUT TOMORROW ter Dice ORDERS! 
SUPERLABS, Box 27-P, ELROY, WIS. 
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HE new Bee Bee Range Finder is a 

solidly constructed precision instrument 
made by the leading American manufacturer 
of precision optical range finders and is 
guaranteed unconditionally. It is designed 
for use with any focusing still, or movie 
camera that is not already equipped with 
on accurate, dependable range finder. 
Light and compact; satin-chromium finish. 


The price is only . . . - $4035 


A leather carrying case may be obtained for 40c 
additional. 


The instrument weighs approximately 2 ozs, 
is 33/16" x 7/8 x 1" overall, including the 
disc. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 


127 WEST 42™~ STREET NEW YORK 


‘wen 


+ « » until the giant snow ship rammed 
against a pile of jagged rocks... at 
the edge of a queer land which no 
geography had ever described! Travel 
in imagination with daring Antarctic ex- 
plorers who discovered the “Blue Tropics” 
- » « @ weird world far beneath the South 
Pole. Read The Blue Tropics, just one of 
the eight fascinating stories guaranteed 
to bring complete relaxation to your 
harassed nerves. 


DON'T FAIL TO GET YOUR 
COPY OF THE APRIL ISSUE 


antastic 
ADVENTURES 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWS- 
STANDS FEBRUARY 20! 
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Trade Notes and News 


(Continued from page 68) 











A NEW MATERIAL devised especially for 
the best possible reflection of projected 
color transparencies and movies has been 
incorporated in the Leitz-Dmitri Projection 
Screen, now being distributed by E. Leitz, 
Inc. Developed under the supervision of 
Ivan Dmitri, the new material is said to 
bring out the depth in black-and-white 
transparencies in addition to doing the full- 
est possible justice to color work. For fur- 
ther details, write to E. Leitz, Inc, 730 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


DESIGNED TO AFFORD easier reading 
and quicker operation, the new Model B 
Phaostron Electric Exposure Meter is cali- 
brated so that only 
those shutter speeds 
and aperture num- 
bers found on the 
majority of present- 
day cameras appear 
on its single dial. 
The meter is claimed 
to be very rugged 
and well-suited to all 
operating conditions. 
It contains no mov- 
ing parts, photo- 
electric cells, or gal- 
vanometers. Calibra- 
tions are from 64 
seconds to 1/1000 
second, from f 2 to 
32, and from emulsion speeds of 1 to 640. 
The Model B Phaostron sells for $5.00, and 
is made by the Phaostron Co., Alhambra, 
Calif. An eveready leather case is available 
for $1.50. 


TWO NEW ITEMS for the photographer 
are announced by Wabash Photolamp Corp. 
The first is a new type of self-diffusing en- 
larger bulb called Super-N-Larger, which 
comes in five sizes having burning lives of 
from 100 to 300 hours. Less light absorp- 
tion and heat are claimed for the Super-N- 
Larger line. The second item to be announc- 
ed by Wabash is Superfiash Sunlite No. 2, 
a color-filter flashbulb designed for color 
photography. Sunlite No. 2 incorporates its 
own daylight blue correction, and is in- 
tended for use with any regular daylight 
type color film indoors or outdoors. Bulb 
size and peak characteristics are said to be 
the same as those of the regular Super- 
flash No. 2. More complete details regard- 
ing these lamps may be had from the 
Wabash Photolamp Corp., 335 Carroll St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Pen. 


Phaostron Model B. 


IMPROVED PERFORMANCE and many 
new features are said to be embodied in the 
new Ampro A-8 Projector, just recently 
placed on the market. 
In reversing picture 
sequence when using 
the new model, the 
operator needs only 
to throw the motor 
reversing switch, 
without stopping pro- 
jection. There is a 
still picture lever, 
permitting any single 
scene to be viewed 
indefinitely. Other 
advantages include a 
conveniently placed 
framing knob, heat- 
resistant condenser 
lens, centralized elec- 
trical controls, flicker- 
less pictures at slow speeds, automatic fire 
shutter, optical system corrected for color 
projection, and quiet operation. Standard 
equipment is a 1” f 1.6 projection lens, with 
%” and 1%” lenses also available and 
interchangeable. Complete with 
lens, 500-watt lamp, case, and accessories, 
the Ampro A-8 will sell for $98.00. Readers 
desiring other information regarding it 
should write to the Ampro Corp., 2839 
North Western Ave., Chicago, Ill 














Ampro A-8. 


DESIGNED WITH 12x15” platens, to ac- 
commodate prints at least 11x14”, the Ur- 
schel “Foto-Flat” drying press is made en- 
tirely of metal and cannot warp. Also 
featured are a spring release, which auto- 
matically raises the top platen sufficiently 
for loading and unloading; special non- 
scratching felt feet; self-alignment; and 
ample capacity. A thermostatic heating 
unit, for quick drying, is available and may 
be added to the press at any time. Both 
press and heating unit are manufactured by 
the Urschel Engineering Co., Bowling Green, 
O., from whom prices and further informa- 
tion may be obtained. 
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Gebruary Finds 


































Rolleicord II, Zeiss Triotar F.3.5............. 
Rolleicord Ia, Zeiss Triotar F.4.5............. 
Dollina Il, Schneider Xenon F.2.8............ é 
Dollina II, Schneider Radionar F.2.9......... 37.50 
Kodak Recomar 18, Kodak Anast. F.4.5...... 34.50 
Kodak Recomar 33, Kodak Anast. F.4.5...... 45.00 
Super Kodak 620, Kodak Anast. F.3.5........ 167.50 


New Contax II with like new Sonnar F.2..... 182. 
New Contax III with like new Sonnar F.1.5... 212.50 






































Korelle II, Schneider Radionar F.2., new...... 84.50 
Korelle II, Zeiss Tessar F.2.8, new........... 109.50 
New Leica IIIB with like new Summar F.2.... 150.00 
Lecia G with Summar F.2. ever. case......... 115.00 
Robot II with Carl Zeiss Tessar F.2.8........ 126.00 
Robot II with Carl Zeiss Tessar F.3.5........ 115.00 
Kine Exakta with Zeiss Biotar F.2........... 189.50 
Kine Exakta with Exaktar F.3.5, new........ 97.50 
Automatic Rolleiflex, Zeiss Tessar F.3.5....... 110.00 
National Graflex, Series II, B&L. F.3.5....... 54.50 
Bantam Special, Ektar F.2. ever. case........ 54.50 
Contaflex, Sonnar F.1.5., ever. case........... 189.50 
Contaflex, Sonnar, F.2., ever case............ 149.50 
Zeiss Sonnar F.2.8 lens, 18cm. Reflex attach. & | 
RSENS LS et Ne +"tele 324.50 
Zeiss Super Ikonta B, Tessar F.2.8........... 105.00 
Contameter for Super Ikonta B.............. 00 


48 
Speed Graphic 24x34, Zeiss Tessar F.4.5.... 89.50 
Speed Graphic, 344x414, Zeiss Tessar F.4.5,new 95.00 
Speed Graphic, 4x5, Zeiss Tessar F.4.5, new... 94.00 



















Kodak Model 35, Kodak Anast. F.3.5........ 24.95 
Kodak Model 35, Kodak Anast. F.4.5........ 17.95 
Robot I, Carl Zeiss F.2.8, ever. case.......... 69.50 
Robot I, Carl Zeiss Tessar F.3.5, ever. case.... 59.50 
Argus C.2, F3.5 coupled rangefinder.......... 18.50 
Perfex 44, F.2.8 coupled rangefinder........ -. 36.00 
Univex Mercury, F.3.5 lens.................. 18.50 
Contax III, Sonnar F.2 lens, ever. 'case....... 159.50 
Contax III, Sonnar F.1.5., ever. case......... 179.50 
Weston Master Exposure Meter............. 18.50 
8. S. Photrix Exposure Meter................ 14.50 
Mini Electric Exposure Meter............... 9.95 
Kine Exakta, Primoplan, F.1.9, new.....:.... 157.50 
Exakta B, Zeiss Tessar F.3.5, new............ 97.50 
Exakta B, Zeiss Tessar F.2.8, new............ 112.50 
Korelle I, Radionar F.2.9................0.- 63.50 
Korelle I, Zeiss Tessar F.2.8................. 86.00 


Simmon Omega B to 214x214, no lens, new.... 45.00 
Simmon Omega B to 24x24, no lens, used... 32.50 


Super Multifax, Benar F.4.5, to 214x34...... 54.50 
Leitz-Valoy enlarger, 35mm. only, no lens..... 37.50 
Leitz Focamat I, no lens, 35mm............. 54.50 


Solar Enlarger to 214x314, Wollensak F.4.5... 32.50 


Praxidos, 4x4cem. F.4.5 lens................-. 22.50 
Exakta enlarger, 214x244, F.4.5.............. 69.50 
Vidom Universal Finder...................- 22.50 
Bolex H 16mm, Leitz Hektor F.1.4........... 210.00 


Bolex H 8mm, Meyer Kino Plasmat F.1.5..... 195.00 
Kodak Precision enlarger to 214x314, no lens e 
FR 6:6 0.0600 06.60 646-0 66 50 00964609 600% ec O08 


































































I cocccdenciachaeccianacewiorstcaewectios% e 

Kodascope Model G, 750 Watt F.1.6......... 98.50 
Cine Kodak Magazine 16mm. F.1.9.......... 84.50 
Cine Kodak Model 60, F.1.9................. 49.50 
Kodaslide II, 5” lens, slide projector.......... 26.75 
Keystone A 81, 750 watt projector F.1.6...... 52.50 
16 mm. Kodascope Model G, 750 watt F.1.6... 98.50 
Keystone A7, 16mm. F.2.7, seven speeds... . . 32.00 
8 mm. Keystone K.8 F.1.9 Anast............ 40.00 
Graflex cameras, all sizes, all series. . . . specially priced 

EASY TERMS ARRANGED 
Many other bargains not listed above included 


in this sale. 


Write for NEW Bargain List, NOW! 
Dept. P-3 


All Bargain offerings while used are in 
equal to new condition oat sold under 


our 10 day money guaran 


HABER & FINK 


IOWARREN ST.,NEW YORK: ea 313" 
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RATES: 30 cents per word. Minimum: 10 words. 
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* CAMERAS 


ALL LIKE NEW, 2 years guaranteed: 
Leica G, f 2, $105. 06. Contax Bay © Oe aie § 43 
Contax III, f 2, $149.00. Conta flex 5 
$165.00. American Camera ae 
2130 Broadway, New York City. 
LEICA, Contax, telephoto lenses, wanted 
for cash. Write Apt. 10D, 175 W. 76th St., 
New York City. 
LATEST Super Ikonta B, new, single 
window, Zeiss filter, portrait attachment, 
shade and case, $110. 00. Samuel Bamdas, 
D.D.S., 738 High St., Newark, N. J. 
STOLEN: Weltini Shutter No. 6004795, 
Schneider Xenon f 2 No. 1436612. Reward. 
i Brauer, 6517 S. Whipple St., Chicago, 
Il. 

















ARGUS MODEL AF, $9.00. Argus en- 
larger model E, $6.50. Good condition. 
Mrs. W. A. Blake, Pauls Valley, Okla. 


5x7 VIEW CAMERA, all adjustments. 
Convertible lens, accessories. Like new, 
$50. Box C, Popular Photography, 608 s 
De -arborn, , Chicago. 


CAMERAS Repaired. Mail orders ] prompt- 
ly acknowledged. George W. Moyse, Inc., 
1 Beekman St., N. Y. Room 603. 
KODAK BANTAM Special with case, used 
once, $50.00. M. Cook, 5226 Hollywood 
Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 

STILL AND MOTION Picture Cameras, 
projectors, accessories, bought, sold, 
traded, time payments. 35mm Bulk Film. 
Camera Mart, 70 W. 45th St., New York. 
BANTAM SPECIAL f 2, $50.00 or trade 
for 4x5 film pack camera. F. Carnese, 
23-19 31st Ave., L. I. City, N. Y. 
SPECIAL SALE new Rolleicord Ia, Ko- 
dak f 3.5, Weston meter, 20% discount. 
Ben Edwards, Keltys, Texas. 

W ANTED—4x5 Speed Graphic—Complete. 
Give full details. Dan Engstrom, 436 
Greenleaf Street, Galesburg, Illinois. 


WANTED: Rolle icord II, state condition, 
accessories, cash price. R. Fink, 202 Lit- 
tleton St., West Lafayette, Ind. 


SELL ZEISS Super Ikomat “C” Tessar 
f 3.8, accessories, Mate Guile, 44 Clinton 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXCELLENT 4x5 Speed Graphic, Zeiss 
f 4.5, coupled range, holders, $100. Glav- 
nig, 3532 Wellborn, San Diego, Calif. 


QUICK SALE: Robot f 2.8, case, extra car- 
tridge, sunshade, $85.00. Ww illard L. Hults, 
23 S. Mt. Road, Millburn, N. J. 


SELL—TRADE: 5x7 Conley, 6%-inch 
Dagor lens, new Universal shutter; hold- 
ers. Olin Hinkle, Canyon, Texas, 
WANTED: Contax, Contaflex Leica, Kine 
Exakta or Graflex. Also enlarger. Sell 
Nettar 4.5 case filters. G. B. Helem, Port 
Alberni, B. C., Canada. 
VOIGTLANDER Brilliant f 4.5 compur, 
300 sec., filter. Like new, $24. Latta, 
646 Missouri, Lawre nce, Kansas. 
WANTED: Used cameras, lenses, acces- 
sories. Describe. State cash price. Mil- 
ler Photo Service, Avoca, New York. 
SELL: Argus C with case, accessory Kit, 
25.00. vee $42.50. Leo Myers, Platts- 
burg, | N. 
ARGUS Sg Enee many accessories, $25. 
Write for —— J. Mildenberger, 600 
West 190th St., N. Y. C. 


FILMO 141A SR T-H f 2.7 focusing lens 
and case. Like new. $90. Gerald Nelson, 
Findlay, Ohio. 






















































































oda Reflex £4.5, C Z Tessar foc. 
mount, 1/1300. cheap. Frank Specht, Es- 
mond, N. Dak. 

2%x3% SPEED GRAPHIC, rangefinder, 
speedfiash, filters, like new, $98.00. Other 
bargains. Trade-ins, Write us your wants, 
Universal Camera Exchange, 97 West 
Broadway, New York City. 

CONTAX III, Sonnar f 2 case, perfect con- 
dition, l1.n., $15 50, Wolfson, 555 Crown St., 
Brooklyn, 'N. ¥. 








RECORDING Songs, Poems. Dollar per 
minute. Ray Turner, Hotel Beardsley, 
Champaign, Ill 


PHOTO FINISHING 








FINE GRAIN developing, enlarging. Re- 
quest prices. Moldoff, 2205 Creston Ave- 
nue, Bronx, N. Y. 

OIL COLORED Enlargements, 5x7, 40c; 
8x10, 75c. Mail negatives to Rex Films, 
Box 304, Downers Grove, Ill. 








INSTRUCTION 


MAKE Money in Photography. Learn 
quickly at home. Easy plan. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Common school 
education sufficient. Interesting booklet 
and requirements free. American School 
of Photography, 3601 Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. 2252, Chicago. 








ANY SIZE monochrome negatives from 
Kodachrome transparencies. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. William Sprunger, Box 395, 
Livingston, Montana. 





PROFESSIONAL doubleweight enlarge- 
ments; 11x14—50c; 8x10—35c; four $1.00; 
5x7—20c; Six $1.00. Free Sepia-Toning. 
Stewart Photo-Laboratory, H-6852 Indi- 
ana, Chicago. 








STUDY AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, a lim- 
ited number of modified home study 
courses available. 7 piece drafting set 
with each course, for $5.00 bill. Aerial 
Survey, Box 521, Westfield, Mass. 


MAKE POWERFUL 1 Telephoto Camera. 
Inexpensive. . Jamer, Manorville, N. Y. 


OIL Coloring She a fascinating 
hobby or profitable business. Learn at 
home by easy simplified method. Pre- 
vious experience unnecessary. Send for 
free information and requirements. Na- 
tional Art School, 3601 Michigan Ave., 
Dept. 2259, Chicago. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. Earn 
money, travel. One dollar brings work- 
able plans. Hustlers only. Dale Vincent, 
Snoqualmie, Washington. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION ALL AMATEURS. Enter 
our Amateur Photographic Contest. 1st 
Prize $25.00. 27 other cash prizes total- 
ling $75.00 in all will be awarded. Drop 
a post card for set of rules. American 
Poultry Journal, 536 So. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 

ADVANCED Amateurs Attention! Im- 
prove your technique and get more fun 
out of your hobby. Read American Pho- 
tography every month, the magazine for 
both technicians and pictorialists. Send 
today for free sample copy and a copy of 
our 40- page book catalog. Camera House, 
122-353 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


500 TWO- COLOR Stickers, 50c. Free Cat- 
alog. Cott’s, Spickard, Missouri. 


CASH for Candid and Movie Cameras, 
Projectors, Binoculars, Microscopes. Sat- 
isfactory price guaranteed or article re- 
turned. Elman’s, 2300-PP Van Buren, 
Chicago. 

PATENTS secured. Two valuable book- 
lets sent free. Write immediately. Vic- 
tor J. Evans & Co., 583-C Victor Build- 
ing, Washington, D. Cc. 

SALARIED Positions: $2,500 yearly and 
up—let us try to get one for you—small 
cost. Write for valuable information No. 
23. (Photography Dept.) Executive’s 
Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 
SONGWRITERS, Poems, music. Amazing 
offer. Hibbeler, C-16, 2157 N. Avers, Chi- 
cago. 

WANTED: Photographers. If you can 
produce good pictures this reliable agen- 
cy can sell them. Write for free market 
letter. Free-Lance Photographers Guild, 
219 E. 44th St., Dept. N, New York City. 















































<< SUPER IKONTA B, f 2.8, Abbey 
flashgun, like new, $110. W eston Jr., $10. 

Showalter, 2625 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, 

Ariz. 

WANTED: Eastman Vollenda f3.5 or 

similar camera. Write P. O. Box 50, Des 

Moines, Iowa. 


SPEED GRAPHIC 4x5, Zeiss Tessar f 4.5; 
Abbey .Flashgun both shutters; Kalart 
Rangefinder; filmpack adapter; eight 
holders; G.E. Exposure F. R. Cut Film 
tank. ‘Complete $150.00. Purchin, 319 N. 
Fairfax Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


TRADE Gold Buescher tenor saxophone 
for Contax, Leica or similar. Ernest Rous, 
727 Baker St., Bakersfield, Calif. 


MONEY loaned on cameras, binoculars, 
microscopes. Write for information. 
Stern, 872 Sixth Ave. (31st St.) New York. 
Pawnbrokers since 1858. Bargains avail- 
able. Write us your wants. 

















300% PROFIT Selling Gold Leaf Letters 
for Store Windows. Free Samples. Me- 
tallic Co., 450 North Clark, Chicago. 
CORRESPONDENCE courses and educa- 
tional books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. 
Exchanged. All subjects. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
complete details and bargain catalog 
Free. Send name. Nelson Company, C-237, 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 





REDUCED RATES 
FOR READERS 





PHOTO SUPPLIES 





WANTED: Automatic focusing enlarger 
with lens, preferably Leitz Focomat:2\4x 
2% size. Pay cash. State condition, 
—— 301 Huntington Bldg., Miami, 
a. 
EASTMAN 8MM projector model 50, case, 
list $42.50, perfect, sell $26.00. Baldwin, 
Box 190, Madison, Ga. 
WANTED: wide angle Orthar lens for 
Makina IIS. Max Boldt, 5211 Wayne Ave,, 
Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED: Accessory lens for 34x4\ 
f 3.5 Speed Graphic. Give Full Descrip- 
tion. C. E. Chandler, 408 2nd St., Browns- 
ville, Pa. 


CELLOPHANE ENVELOPES: 200 for 
$1.00. Tailored for 6 frames of 35mm, 
828, % v.p. film. Clear-Vu files, 2746 N. 41, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

COMPLETE unassembled Enlarger, $1.00, 
includes lens. Donahue, 455 Hamilton, 
Albany, N. Y. 

VALOY ENLARGER $35.50, Focomat I 
$53.95, Thambar $62.50, 73mm Hektor f 19 
$57.50, 135mm Sonnar f4 $74.50, 85mm 
Sonnar f2 $105.00. Hundreds of other 
bargains. Money back guarantee. Foto 
Art, Inc., 49 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
VITAX 8x10 portrait lens like new, $75.00. 
Wm. Helstrom, 1227 East River St., Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

PHOTO-MAILERS 8-5”x7”; 6-8”x10”, 25c, 
— Try them. J. D. & E. Photors, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 

DAYLIGHT PHOTO PRINTER. Prints 
from any negative on cards, cloth, etc. 
Complete outfit 68c Postpaid. Kelley, 81 
Perkins St., Brockton, Mass. 
GLASSINE NEGONTAINERS: $1.00 Buys: 
500—2x3%, 2%x4%, 2%x5%, 3x5, 344X 
4%, 350—2x10, 2x7. 300—2%x8, 3%,x6% 
Cellophane: 250—3x3 %, 3x5 %. 150—3%4x 
Photographers’ Releases, 25—25c Post- 
paid. Lutz, 414 Avery, Syracuse, N. Y. _ 
COOKE Process lens, 18 inch. Sell.. Tr: ade. 
hfe 4x5 R.B. Graflex, D. Miller, Avoca, 






































SHOTGUNS. Target Pistols and Binocu- 
lars accepted in trade on everything pho- 
tographic, including Leicas, Contaxes, 
Eastman and Bell & Howell ‘motion pic- 
ture equipment and Da-Lite Screens. 
Write for catalog. Convenient time pay- 
ments may be arranged on anything new 
or used. National Camera Exchange, Es- 
tablished in 1914, 11 So. Fifth St., Min- 
set Minnesota. 

SAVE 10 to 40% on Photo Supplies. Free 
Catalogue. Paramount Corp., 327 East 
92nd, New York. 

WESTON LEICAMETER, Eastman _auto- 
focus enlarger. $35 takes both. Dr. Pilzer, 
205 Dickson Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
WANTED—5x7 Lenses of Cooke, Carl 
Zeiss, Turner-Reich or Hugo Meyer 
makes. Also series “D” Graflex. Condi- 
tion must_be perfect. Cash upon acc —" 
ance. P. O. Box 707, Wheeling, W. Va 
CURTIS DUFAY 4x5 Color Printer. New 
condition. Factory assembled. $18. San- 
drof, Gardner, Mass. _ 
LEICA 135mm f 4.5 telephoto lens. Trade 
for 2%x2% Omega enlarger. LeeRoy 
Scott, 15331% NW44, echaivetnn City, Okla. 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED Camera Catalog 
10c. Trade guns, binoculars, anything 
for photographic supplies. Model C Omega 
enlarger $59.50. Warshal’s, First-Madi- 
son-N, Seattle. 
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CAMERA CLUBS 





New York City High Schools 
Organize Photographic Council 


In an effort to strengthen and coordinate 
the photographic activity among students, 
the New York City High School Photo- 
graphic Council recently was formed. The 
council was scheduled to hold a Congress on 
the evening of January 27, at the Stuyve- 
sant High School, at which several leaders 
in the photographie trade were to speak. 
Persons interested in obtaining further in- 
formation regarding this organization 
should get in touch with_the secretary of 
the. publicity committee, Bernyce Milstein, 
whose address is 2395 Valentine Ave., 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Youngstown Club Takes Evening Trip 


An all-expense trip to Cleveland was spon- 
sored early in January by the Youngstown 
(O.) Camera Club. For a moderate charge, 
those interested were supplied with round- 
trip railroad tickets, bus tickets to the 
Cleveland Arena, and front-row reserved 
seats for a hockey game. Photographic high 
point of the evening was an exceptional op- 
portunity to shoot some close-up action pic- 
tures of a night hockey game. 


Second Annual Hawaiian Salon Hung 


Under the sponsorship of the Camera 
Club of Hawaii (Honolulu), the Second An- 
nual Territorial Photographic Exhibit re- 
cently was shown to great numbers of in- 
terested people in Honolulu, Hilo, and Ka- 
hului. A total of 350 prints was submitted, 
from which 150 were selected for hanging 
by a jury of three pictorial authorities. Six 
individual print awards were made, and in 
the interclub competition the sponsoring 
club took first place, the Hilo Camera Club 
second, and the Maui Camera Club third. 
A series of monthly club exhibits is being 
held during 1940. Urban M. Allen is activi- 
ties chairman of the Honolulu club, and may 
_ F anes at P.O. Box 3080, Honolulu, 


They Want to Hear from You 


Any interclub correspondence you may 
wish to undertake with the organizations 
whose names are listed below is certain to 
be appreciated by them. Drop them a line 
at your convenience ; you may be able to ex- 
change some useful ideas for club activities, 
programs, etc. 

Camera Crafters, V. H. Wheeler, Sec., 
Redding, Calif. 

Photographic Guild of Philadelphia, 1520 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walton Camera Club, % Sydney Solomon, 
1027 Walton Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 

Hallahan High School Camera Club, % 
Helen Guernon, 2138 Eastburn Ave., West 
Onk Lane, Pa. 

Gasparilla Camera Club, Mrs. Karl B. 
Cuesta, Sec.-Treas., 438 W. Lafayette St., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Frederick Camera Club, Robert L. Yinger, 
Corr. Sec., 247 W. Fifth St., Frederick, Md. 

Anaad Camera Club, % Mr. Tifft, Dover, 
Stanly Camera Club, Clarence Blalock, 
Pres., Box 461, Albemarle, N. C. 

_ Goldsmith Junior Camera Club, Arnold 
_ Pres., 426 Stone Ave., Brooklyn, 

The Camera Club of Medicine Hat, % R. 
C. Fountaine, 772 Fourth St., Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, Can. 

[Notp: In the January, 1940, issue the ad- 
dress of the Belmont Camera Club was 
listed as being Box 51, Belmont, Calif. The 
correct address of the club is: Box 51, Bel- 
mont, N. C.—Eb.] 


Chicago Clubs Form Association 


Located in the general vicinity of Chi- 

cago, Ill., 22 active groups of camera en- 
thusiasts have banded together to form the 
Associated Camera Clubs of the Chicago 
Area. Already several group activities have 
been undertaken, and a news bulletin is 
being published regularly. 
. Included in the association are the follow- 
ing: Armour Eye (Armour Tech), Austin 
Town, Barrington, Blackhawk, Elmhurst, 
Gary Works (Gary, Ind.), Green Briar, 
Hawthorne, W. F. Hall Printing Co., Hyde 
Park “Y,” Jackson Park, Irving Park 
Lawndale, Lawson “Y,” Artista, Lens and 
Shutter, Lincoln Park, Merchandise Mart, 
Pottawattamie, Teletype, Waukegan, Steel 
Glow, and East Chicago (Ind.) camera 
clubs. Correspondence may be addressed 
. ‘+ O. Schmidt, 2121 Noyes St., Evans- 
on, Ill. 





POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


New P.S.A. Publicity Department 


Acting as a clearing house for all infor- 
mation regarding the Photographic Society 
of America, the recently-formed department 
of publicity will have charge of editing the 
Society’s Bulletin and Journal. All articles 
of news value pertaining to the Society 
should be sent to F. Quellmalz, Jr., Director 
of Publicity, Photographic Society of Amer- 
ica, 10 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


We Hear... 


WAY up where the cold weather records 
are set, the Camera Club of Medicine 
Hat (Alta.) recently held its second annual 
exhibition. The 12 members submitted a 
total of 250 prints, of which 104 were hung. 
The club is anxious to promote a Dominion- 
wide print exhibit, composed of entries from 
all Canadian provinces. Any clubs inter- 
ested in furthering this commendable proj- 
ect should get in touch with Mr. R. C. Foun- 
taine, whose address is listed elsewhere on 
this page... 

Those of you who submitted prints to the 
Rollei contest should be reassured to learn 
that the pictures reached Germany safely 
and very likely will have been judged as you 
read this. Burleigh Brooks, Inc., informs 
us that no trouble is anticipated in carrying 
the contest through to its normal comple- 
tion. Possible delays may be encountered, 
due to the well-known “unsettled condi- 
tions,”’ but there’s every reason to believe 
that awards will be distributed to the vari- 
ous winners and that each of you will get 
his prints back safely... 

Among the club publications which have 
come to hand recently and have been en- 
joyed are two newsy, informative bulletins 
entitled ‘“‘The Marin Photographer” (Marin 
Cc. C., Marin County, Calif.), and “Light 
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and Shade” (Pictorial Photographers of 
America, New York City) ... Gary Works 

Cc. C. (Iind.) is holding a paper negative 
contest in February, and the traffic in the 
club library evinces great interest among 
the members... 

_During this year the Photographic So- 
ciety of Philadelphia will have been organ- 
ized 78 years and incorporated for 55 years. 
There’s a_ record for the newly-founded 
clubs to shoot at. ... Macon C. C. (Ga.) 
expects to have a first class traveling salon 
ready for the road by March. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the secre- 
tary, Elbert E. Jenkins, Jr., 245 Stanislaus 
Circle, Macon, Ga... . D 

The 12 members of Photographic Society 
of Cape Cod (Hyannis, Mass.) entered a 
total of 143 prints in competitions during 
the past year, taking 3 firsts, 3 seconds, 
1 third, and 7 honorable mentions. . . . 

In a noteworthy effort to foster ideas 
for 1940 Christmas_cards, members of 
Bound Brook C. C. (N. J.) are getting to- 
gether all the photographic greetings they 
sent or received during the recent holidays. 
... It is with genuine regret that we note 
the recent passing of James Gillespie Ram- 
sey, last surviving charter member of the 
Toronto C. C. A pioneer in the photo sup- 
ply business in Canada, Mr. Ramsey died 
December 28, in his 85th year. He was an 
ardent member of the Toronto club up to 
the time of his passing, and leaves a host 
of friends and admirers... Manhattan 
Cc. C. has been awarded the bronze medal in 
the Debrecen (Hungary) International Sa- 
lon. Congratulations .... Another dead- 
line has come up, so we'll leave you with 
the suggestion that you scout around for 
next year’s Christmas card os pee while 
there’s still snow on the ground. Even if 
you live in the palmetto belt it’s none too 
soon to get going on next year’s cards, as 
you probably discovered recently.— ee 








YOUR OWN 2” CAMERA LENS 


plus MIN LARGER- 


Your Argus, Contax, Foth Derby, Leica, Perfex, Univex 
Mercury or_ other detachable 2” foeus lens is perfect for 
use with MIN LARGER. Gives you a high-quality Amer- 


ican Made enlarger at rock-bottom price. 


LOOK AT THESE QUALITY SPECIFICATIONS 
For negatives from 35 mm, to 4x4 cm.; lever locking, vibration- 
proof enlarger assembly; extreme capacity on work table, (up to 
12”x18”" using regular 24” upright, 20”x36” using 48” upright. from 
1”x14” negatives). 3” diameter, first quality, ground and pol- 
ished double condensers, giving intense, even illumination for any 
size prints; high-low light control; for matching light to thin or 
dense negatives; on and off foot switch, leaving both hands free for ‘‘dodg- 
ing’ the print; quick, accurate helical focusing; metal carrier (no glass 
used or necessary) for cut or uncut film; red filter for placing paper; ex- 


tra sturdy construction throughout, 
ith Flange for C, C-2, 

i mE « s.0.0 oe stub 06.08 -50 

With Mount for Contax Lenses 22.50 

With Flange for Foth Derby so 


Lenses 
With Flange for Leica Lenses. 20.00 | CUFY SONS ..-. - 


upright. 1.50 ‘a; 20”x24” 
baseboard, $1.25 extra; Opal Bulb, 


MANY OTHER MIN LARGERS 
One for every size negative, and for every 


3 r 
requirement. Get our complete listing of on 10-day 
sizes and amazing features FREE! postpaid. 


ba aF C008 22.50 
With Flange for Perfex Lenses 18.50 
With Flange for Univex Mer- 


be Arg My * C3548 Ss Le: $ 50 
I 28 00 cury Lens 18.s0 S 

48” > extra: With Flange for Robot Lens.. 18.50 

pad ORDER NOW! ® 


ah to Seer as tow POST PAID 
















The World’s Greatest | 


ENLARGER 
VALUE for You! 
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Price complete $17.50, 
as listed, except for 
flange or mount for your 
lens. With 2” focus {3.5 
Wollensak Enlarging 
Velostigmat, with Iris 
diaphragm $29.50, 


for Only 











LEONARD any eae 


506 North State St. pt. B-34 











NEW! 


Complete 
with 
bracket, 
flash light, 
new type 
reflector, 
tester 
and 
batteries 





Sensational NEW Invention! 
ZENITH FLASH ¢ 95 
SYNCHRONIZER 3 


(Popular Model) 


Now with this invention ANYONE can take de- 
pendable, accurate pictures! No guess work! 
Fits any camera hav: cable release and tripod 
hole. Uses small bulb with maximum results. 

the work of those costing many times the 
price. Complete instruction folder. Fully guar- 
anteed. Send mo or for direct shipment. 

Selected territory available for wide-awake dealers. 


S. G. THORNER 
tt Pemberton Square, Dept. L, 





Boston, Mass. 


















Chicago, tll. 
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POLISHING 
CLOTH 
CAMERA 


PEERLESS Sat 


128 East 44th Street : New York, N. Y. 
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35mm CANDID 
CAMERA 


ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW— 





BR AEI 


S NEW as 1940—redesigned, improved and offered as the year’s 
outstanding value in a fine precision instrument—for perfect picture 
making. The new Perfex fifty-five sets the pace for.quality—for features 
—for usability. Compare it with the field—feature for feature—for con- 
vincing proof of Perfex superiority. 


* COUPLED RANGE FINDER ® LARGE APERTURE LENSES 

* BUILT-IN FLASH SYNCHRONIZER * INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES 

* BUILT-IN EXPOSURE METER ® SHUTTER SPEED 1/1250 to 1 SECOND 
* FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER ° NEW SLOW SHUTTER SPEEDS 


THE OUTSTANDING “BUY” IN ITS PRICE CLASS / PERFEX 
Study those Perfex features. The focal plane shutter gives you a top speed of 1/1250th , 3 = , 


second—and through a precision gear movement, a slow of 1 second—quick and easy 
to set—accurate and dependable in action. Built-in exposure meter, with blue 
light correcting filter, flash synchronizer, sharp anastigmat lenses and coupled range Leading value in the Perfex line. 
finder provide you with every convenience for ease and speed in operation. Your Shutter speeds 1/25th to 1/500th 
dealer will be glad to show you this new Perfex fifty-five. second. With F:3.5 anastigmat 
lens in specially designed, 


PERFEX CAMERAS ARE AMERICAN MADE THROUGHOUT coupled mount and special black 


and chrome metal trim. All other 


WITH F3.5 LENS. EACH $39.50 features similar to the fifty-five. 


WITH F2.8 LENS. EACH $49.50 $99 50 
AT ALL GOOD CAMERA STORES \ e 


\ 








eceogg CANDID CAMERA CORP. of AMERICA [AGS SEAN 








844 W. ADAMS STREET - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS, RAYGRAM CORP., 425—4TH AVE., NEW YORK C 
WEST COAST DIST., PARAMOUNT PHOTO SUP. CO., 521 SO. SPRING ST., LOS TANGELES 


PRINTED IN U.S. A. 
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ITS CHE ao ress 


TO GET GOOD COLOR SHOTS WITH a rgus 


Model M—Instantaneous at f:6.3 


iY AKE your pictures bright with color! Break 
YI away from the gray monotony of ordinary 
snapshots. An Argus Candid Camera snaps flowing 
color shots you’ll be proud to show your friends. 
Reds, blues, yellows, greens . . . all the hues of the 
rainbow come out sharp and clear with an Argus. 


Just load your Argus with color film—and shoot! 
You can depend on excellent results from the 
Argus precision-built, fully color corrected, triplet 
Anastigmat lenses. Pictures like the one above are 
easy to get. And the cost is amazingly low! Argus 
Model M even offers a choice of half-size as well 
as iull-size pictures . . . twice as many pictures to 
the roll; twice as economical. 


See the Argus Cameras on display at your local 
dez'er’s today. Choice of seven models, each fully 
col :r corrected, from $7.50 to $30. 


argus 


CA DID CAMERAS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


argus MODEL M $7.50 


Triplet Anastigmat f:6.3 lens, 
fully color corrected. Uses 35 
mm. Arguspan film, specially 
spooled Dufaycolor film or 
Kodachrome. Shutter mount 
marked “dull,” “cloudy,” “bright,” 
“sunshine,” “color,” to make 
good picture-taking easy. 


argUus moot. c-3 $30 


Fast “Cintar” £:3.5 triplet Anas- 
tigmat lens, fully color corrected. 
Built-in flash synchronizer. 
Coupled range finder for critical 
focusing from 3 feet to infinity. 
Shutter speeds from 1/5 to 1/300 
second. Uses inexpensive 35 mm. 


International Research Corp. 
361 Fourth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Please send me complete Argus literature and information 
on how to save money on finished picture costs. 


Name 





Address 











THI new Kodak Advance En 
largeris excepuionally versati 


practical. Its seri 





ethicient, cture 1s 





«xtra-durable. Price 
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extra-rigid 
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sharp-cutting Eastman lens 






Accepts a wide range of roll-film 
nevatises—tron Smm.upto 41, x 





§l4-inch size, of which it enlarges 





31, x -41y-1nch secti 





Illumination system, utt 
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lony lived "S-watt opal lamp, re- 
i t 
and opal dif- 





tlec ting lamp house, 





fusing glass, gives tull, even illumi 





nation over entil enlarging ireada 


Special 98 mm. f/11 projection 
lens ts amply tast tor average en- 
larging. For greaier printing speed, 


magnifications trom 





Or greater 








Nothing like it at anywhere 
near the price—*2/5° 


















lelism of neyative carrier and ba: 


vatives, modak Precis On 
Enlarger lenses can be used board assured by individual testir 


Kodak Advance 
98 mm. //11 projection lens a 


Focusing 1s simple, ce Enlarger. w 


iwenient. 


Baseboard is 3-ply lami iated wood 


Tl, x 22 inches with metal baseboard (without lamp), $27 
hi flown clips for printing paper. No. 211 Mazda Photo Enlarg 


Sturdy tubular upri ht and rigid Lamp, $.35. At your dealer's 


lementary parts. Parai Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N 





MAGNIFICATION TABLE 


i Maximum with Meximum with 


} Negative Size standard 98 mm. lens Precision Enlarger lenses 


| 24 x 36 mm 4% x7 ,'i%ex 177/16 

| 28 x 40 mm. 5'\2x 8% 2°- 13% x 19 
1316" 1916 64x 8% '14%%x 191% 

| t%sx2 4 B8%x 11% ,'2x 17 

| ie ?7'r 8'ex 131 16 3°-12x19 

2a x 2% 1tYex 11% 1162 x 16% 

| 2% 2% 1iVex 131/16 (ttVex 131/16 

2s x 3% 11a x 16% allie x 16% 

22x 4% 13116 x 22% 

| Siu 4% 165% x 22% 





